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A WITCHES LADDER. 3 

Yrith conficlenco to bo for the following purposes : — The chair tor the 
witches to rest in : the brooms for tbem to ride on : the rope to net as 
a ladder to enable thorn to cross the roof. In fact, tliej regarded them 
as being all placed there for the nccommodation of the witches, pre- 
Bomablj to render them propitious to the houee. I have been unable, 
however, to discover on what grounds they rested their assertiona, bnt 
they had no hesitation in at first sight designating the rope and 
feathers " A witches' ladder." Such a name, I think, they would 
have been unlikely to invent on the spur of the moment, nor would it 
have been likely to occur to them had there been no tradition extant, 
however vaguely, of such a thing having been used. It is not of such 
a form as to suggest of itself the notion of a ladder, nor obviously 
could it have been nsed in such a capacity. 

It is composed of a piece of rope about fire feet in Ieng;tl], and 
abont half-an-inch in diameter. It Is made with three strands, and 
has at one end a loop, as if for the purpose of suspending it. Inserted 
into the rope cross-ways are a number of feathers — mostly goose, but 
some crow or rook — not placed in any determinate order or at any 
regular intervals, hut sticking out on all sides of the rope at (or 
near) right angles to its axis. Esamination makes it evident that 
these feathei's had been twisted into the rope at the time when it was 
lirst made, not inserted into it subsequently — an opinion wbich was 
confirmed by Mr. Bnbear, owner of the honse, himself a rope- 
raanufactorer, who declared that on that point there conld be no 
doubt. The "ladder" then was apparently made for some purpose, 
JHst aa we now find it. It was a piece of new rope with feathers 
woven into it, only that now the feathers are in a very imperfect 
condition, nothing remaining of several of them save the merest 
■tump of the quill. 

In all attempts to discover a satisfactory explanation of the original 
meaning and objects of this so-called " witches' ladder," I have so 
tar been baffled. Whether it was, as the workmen who found it 
seemed to think, intended in some sort to render the witches propitious 
to the honse; or whether, like the broom which used to be laid across 
a door to keep them out, it was intended as a spell to bar their 
«,— no one whom I have been able to find seems now able to 
b2 



4 A witches' ladder. 

OAj, In fact its ti«e remains an enigma. The following, howerer, 
seemB to definitclf connect it with witcbcraEt in some way. 

Amongst otbers who in the course of my inquiriea were interrogated; 
vaa an old woman who was aakcil whether she knew anything about 
witches or witchcraft. She replied that she did, and on being pressed 
to say what eho knew answered that she knew of the use of " the 
candle with pina in it, of an onion with pins in it, and of the rope and 
fiatkers." On being fnrtber pressed to tell for what purpose they bad 
been need, she cither could not or wonld not Bay. That she teould not 
seema most probable, as there has grown up a great reticence in those 
parts omong those who believe in witchcraft, and a great dislike to 
Bpoak on the subject to unbelievers. Another old woman who waa in 
like manner questioned, mentioned amongst other things used in 
magic " the neio rope with new feathers," thus confirming the former 
woman, and adding the fact that the materials were to be new, as waa 
probably the case as I have said in the "ladder" before us. Tliia 
woman also professed to be ignorant of its use, though I hope one or 
other may yet be induced to be more communicative. These are the 
only instances in which I have hitherto been able to trace any remem- 
brance Ettll existing of the rope and feathers, but, unsatisfactory as 
they are in some respects, tliey seem to me to afford a very definita 
ground for connecting it with witch-superstition, more especially when 
considered in conjunction with tho opinion so readily expressed by the 
workmen at the time of its discovery. 

In tho case of neither woman was any leading question put, tho 
mention of the " ladder" being in both instances made first by her and 
not by her questioner ; and mentioned, too, as if it were one of the 
instrumenta of magic not leas common than those which were spoken 
of at the same time. 

Dr, E. B, Tylor has with great kindness taken some trouble in 
assisting me by looking up the question in various works on witchcraft 
and kindred subjects, but has, I understand, as yet found nothing 
dcBnito. It is, he informs me, unusual for such superstitions to be 
very local in character, and a wider inquiry may elicit more in- 
formation. 

It is with tho hope that this may proTe so that I write this account^' 



VEOBO 80H0B FROM BAItBADOS. 5 

beiieving as I do tliat tlie ladder possesses in itself great intcreBt, ami 
is well worth tlie attention of those interested in folk-lore. I have 
transmitted it to Dr. Tjlor, in whose hands it will n.'ninin for preser- 
vation among other kindred relics. 



NEGRO SONGS FEOM BAEBADOS. 

COHUUHICATED B! THK CODHIESS MARTItJENGO-CESAltBBCO. 



I.— The Imteoddction Song. 

" I JQBt cooie ODt before jon all to let jon hear roe eing, 
Althuugh it never was a desire to any siieh thing ; 
But OS jou seetn to tike my sod(;, I trj and see what I con d 
Bat an I got to the chorus, jon fill mnat join me too : 
OwD.owB, own.on-n, 
Yon all mast join me too. 

" Now the cook tbat 1 had for my sweetheart, 
I will tell joa Che reaBon why, 
One ChristiQiia she conld hake pi am- pad ding, 
Whilst I began at s pie : 

Yea i,'yea'i, yea i, yea i, 
Whilst I began at a pio. 

" The MiBSBB was in the cellar door, 
The key 1 t\a]e oat, 
One pocket I filled with bnttor. 
And the other I filled with cheese -. 

Yus jesa, yea yose, yea yeee, yea yese, 
The other I filled with cheese. 

" Whilst I was np in the chimney top. 
Sitting at tny eoae, 
The bottfir began to melt, likewise 
I loBt my toast and cheese : 

Tea yeao, yea yew, yea ycae, yea yese, 
I lost my batter and cheese." 
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NEGRO SONOS FlIOM BARBADOS. 



CA. 



(repeated " Old massamu awn;, hah.bah, 
aflcr each De darkies Bay, hab, hah, hah ! 

Terse.) So he hig enough, he old enough, lie uu);ht to know Ictler, 

Don fo' go nnd mn awnj. 

" He sitk* (oot one waj, two foot t'other, 
And 'mn weigh tree hundred ponod ; 
He coat ho big he couldu't pay de tailor, 
D. J (,Q. gQ faU| waj roand. 






" He drill BO much Jat dem call hiui cap'aii 
Ho get K) dreadfully tan ; 
I speek be want fool Ihem Yankee 
So dem tluk bo cunntrymoD." 



IV.— AJSGBL1N4 llAKBB. 
" My Angelina ia bo tall, 
She nebber sees the ground ; 
She has to take a telescope, 
When she get down in de tuwo. 
Angelina lore the boyu 
As fur an she can see them, 
She Qaed to follow old msEaa roand, 
And beg bim for de freedom. 

Aogellna Baker 

" Wej down the old plaotation, 
Da whey t I lived and bam, 
I use go beat the whole crcatioD, 

When we living in de com. 
Den I work and den I sing, 

80 happy all the day, 
Till Angelioa Baker (came) 
And tief my heart away. 

Angelina Baker. 

" I met my Aagelina in the springtime, oa the fall, 
I meet she in do earn and don. meet she at do ball ; 
And eibery time I met her she was smiling like the u 
And she leab me here, to weep a tear, 
And stand in de ena and ban.S 



Angelina Baker." 



8 NEGRO SONGS FROM BARBADOS. 

v.— Hannah Bella. 

" No teeth Hannah Bella from Dayrells road, 
I am asure she is a gipsy toad. 
Biscnits she will lost her life, 
And on them she will her fife.(?) 

Chorus (repeated " Do, Uncle Dick, O do, 
after every For the deyil nm away with the big Obeah man, 

verse.) Foot over foot, and hand over hand : 

For the devil nm away with the big Obeah man. 

" Brown biscuits now is four for two, 
Hannah Bella, she can eat for tme ; 
She don't care whatever come. 
She will eat yon any some. 

" Eighty cents to me she owes : 
Yes, for biscnits, none in clothes, 
And before she pays she rather blows. 

** The sailor f amitnre comes off, 
A tnb, a cabin and a trough ; 
See the mbbage * coming down, 
Pulling hard for Bridgetown. 

'' Come see the little soup she took, 
And the little bone she suck. 
She lean her head out to the south, 
lick her fingers, smack her mouth.'' 

VI.— Takb Back. 

" My name is Josephus Orange Blossom ; 
I am one of the finest jovial German in the land, 
I am as happy, and as jovial, when I get *am as I make 'nm, 
I am a hnnky daddy red-hot country bound. 

Choruf, '< Take back, sell your trap, for I am the finest coloured German in 

the land ; 
I am as happy, and as jovial, when I get 'nm as I make 'um, 
I am a hunky daddy red-hot country bound. 

** Yon ought to see me when I dress upon a Sunday, 
When I go a pomanading in the street ; 
Why, I dress myself in the height and best of fashion, 
And sqnizing wid all de pretty gals I meet. 

Ckorus, Take back, &c. 

* Luggage. 



NEGRO eONQS FBOH BAItDADOB. 

'■ Why, tliero was Clenientina, Marnlo, and Missus Gonily, 
They was thu tbrte finest lookiug gala bcuuath the slij ; 
Yon onght (to sec) thom when they dresB opou a Mouday, 
What yoa would Bweor thej was three goddess in tbc sky. 
Choru*. Take bach, Ac. 

" I took bcr to alt the aiDOsemonta in the eity, 
I said, Clemantina . . . , I am bound to go. 
Jnst because she see me dreas eo omact, amooth, anJ witty, 
She said that I waa jost ber tx>w.* 
Chenu. Take back, J£c. 

" One ereniug wbeu my heart waa in a flatter. 
Hound Missus Clementina bnuKe I call. 
She bin carious of peeping throagb tbe shutter, 
Wbeu I saw a ei^ht that made my heart pall. 

Chorvt. Take bock, &c. 

" I saw her eyes, and all her teeth upon the table, 
Her eurly hair was hanging romid the peg ; 
I laogh out as hard as I was able 
When 1 saw her screwing on ber wooden leg 1 

Chorui. Take back," &c. 

Tbeae songs are sung on the Carrington Estate in Barbados, 
and were obtiuned for mo bj Miss Elizabeth Carrington, of Great 
Misaenden Abbey, who had them written down bj the negroea them- 
selvea. It is stated that the coloured people of tho United States are 
fast losing their characteristic minstrelsy. In the preface to tlie 
valuable little collection of Slave Songs, published by Simpson and 
Co., New York, 1867, the editors remark — " It is, we repeat, already 
becoming difBc alt to obtain these songs. Even the ' spirituals' are 
going out of use on the plantations, superseded by the new style of 
religions mneio 'closely imitated from the white people.'" Of secular 
BongB there are in that collection very few indeed, and those few are 
mostly composed in the French dialect, spoken by the negroes of 
Lousiana. Mr. Joel Chandler Harris has succeeded in finding some 
further specimens, but a receat writer iu the Atlantic Monthly con^Tma 
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IRISH FOLK-LORE. ^^^^^H 


Dandelion 




Stomach, livor.and 
kidney disorders 


Drink decoction, alone or mixed 
with that of other plauu, as root 
of Tormeotilla, lie. 


Tormentil (h 


elast) 


Liver obstructions 


Drink decoction of root ; also as a 
snbstitole for St. John's Woft 
in the following case. 


RoBoNobie, Yarrow, 
St. John's Wort, 
Mnllein 


Liver and kidneys 


Decoction of mixture, with or with- 
out some other plants, as Tor- 
mentil root. Black-head, Ac. 


RBgwort or 
weed 


Rag- 


Rhcnmatii«m, 
sprained join la, 
Bcindca 


Hot fomentations with decoctiona of 
whole plantin water. Alsobmised 
leaves in lard as ointment. 


Burdock 




" Wat«r " dropsy 


Drink decoction in water. 


Foxglove 




Do. and gravel 


Tincture made with gin, nsed in very 
small quantity on loaf sngar, 
known to be a dangerons 
medicine, and, though spoken of, 
seeuiB little used. 


Manhciallow 




Grave] 


Drink decoction of roots in water. . 


Do. 




ChcEt aud lung 


Do. do. do. in milk (uii^H 
frequently). ^^ 


MoUem- 




Diarrhaa 


Driuk decoction in water. 


Do. 




Boila 


Apply leaf roaated between dock-' 

which muit be (hat of an Irish- 
man, at least in co. Dublin. (Pro- 
bably any one's apittle wonld do 
in Ulater.-F.W.E.) 


Mullein, Sago, Mar- 
jorem. Camomile 


Cramrs in llmlje 


Bathe with decoction. i^h 


Bloekbcny lea'ea 


DiurrbixB 


Decoction in hot water. ^^H 


CwDOmile 




Flatnlcnce, colic, 
general 


..,...„._ 1 


St. John's Wort 


Gravel 


Drink decoction of leaves ail^^| 
flowers. ^^H 


* In connection with this plant a man in the parish of Gartan, co. Donegil^^l 
Mated, in refarenca to its Jikeneaa to fox or Mksgioie, " This plant" (folka- 
glove) ■• sometiniea cannot Bcnd np a flower, and it is then called a mnllein, 
Mullein ia a most valuable plant that ever was, aa it will cure the wont con- 


gnmption." 


_ M 
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ParslcT 


Gravel find Blight 
disorders of Itid- 


Brink strong dtcoction. 


Wulercresa 


King's ETil 


Braised IcaTes applied as ponttice, 
and j'nice taken as drink in wann 


Brook-lime 


Grarcl and nrinaiy 
disenseo generally 


Decoction, alone or mined with 
water-cresa. 


Twrow 


Kidavj disenSM 


Driak decoction. 


Tobftcco, u Bold 


Cnta 


Leaf bonnd on Bound to firrest 
btoeding and heal. 


T«..j 


Ftatalance, pains 

in joinla 


Bathe in decoclion of lenics in vaU^r 
with salt. 


HounUin Ash 


Worms 


Kat n few berries before breakfast 
for a fciT daja. 


Cnu>eBliUI 


Hicmorrhagcii, in 


Administer decoction of whole plant, 
and bathe with same. 




I'romolo pcrapira- 


Drink decoction. This has been 
Bomcivhat nscd tor lea in parts of 
CO. Dublin up to about 60 years 
ago.when tea was not so plentifnl 
as at present, when bringing homo 
a pound of tea from " the Ciff " 
to a man's house was regarded 
in mnch the same way as hHnging 
in a hottU of wki»hey is now-a 
cause of rejoicing or mirth. 






Drink decoction of root. 


F 


SckticaaudBcyere 
rhcnmatism 


Leaves boiled in water to make a 
strong bath for whole body (a 
barrel has been used for bathing 


H HanMLeck 


Corns wid warts 


Apply the JQico. 


H Ueadowewcct 




Drink decoction. 


r"" 


iDdigeatioo, acidity 


Drink decoction. 


^ * 





COENISH FOLK-LORE. 

Bt M|B9 M. a. ConRTNEY. 

I VERT stream in Cornwall howeTer small is palled n river^ 
(pronounced rcTvar). One flows into the Boa west of 
Penzance, between it and Newlyn, known as Lnrcgan, 
and another at the east in Uulval parish, as Ponsondano 
Tlierc ia an old rhyme ahout them that runs thus; 
" When Ponaoncinne calls to Laregan rirw. 
There will be fine wcathor. ^H 

Bat we may look for rain ^^t 

Whoa Lnrogim cnllfl to PonBondane." ^^M 

Years ago there was a marsh between Penzance and Newlj'n, now 
corered by the sea, known to the old people as tbo"Clodgy"i when 
the sea moaned there they said, "Clodgy ia calling for rain." Some- 
limes at the present day it is " Bucca " is calling, Bncca being the 
Ricknamo in Penzance for the inhabitants of Newlyn. 
« Fonzance boya op in a tree, 
Looking as wisht (weak, downcast) bb wisht can be; 
Newljn ' Baccas,' strong as oak, 
Knocking them down at erery poke." 

The weather at Mount's Bay ia alao foretold by the look of the 
Lieard land, which lies soiith: 

" Whan tho Lizard ia clear, rain is near." 

Tha marsh on Marazion Green still existe, and not many years ago 
no one cared to cross it after nightfall, especially on horseback, for 
at a certain spot close by the marsh a white lady was snre to aHse 
from the ground, jimip on the rider's saddle, and, like tho " White 
Lady of Arenel," ride with him pillion-fashion ns far aa the Ked 
rirer" that runs into the aea just below the amelting-works at Cihyan- 
* A small streun colonred by running through tin mining works. 
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donr, a snbnrb of Penzance. The last person who saw her was e. 
tailor of this town, who died in 1840, He was cmnmonly enlleil 
*' Bnck Billy," from his wearing till the ilay of his death a pigtail, 
a btifr waistcoat, and a hlae coat with yellow buttons. 

Marazion, or Marketjew, which latter is a corruption of its old 
Cornish name, Marghaisewe, meaning a Thursday's market, is a 
small town exactly opposite St. Michael's Mount. Until its present 
chiU'oh was built its mayor sat in a Tsry higb seat with bin back 
against a window. This is the origin of the Cornish proverb; " In 
jour own light, like the mayor of Marketjew." This mayor is 
jokingly said to have three privileges. The first is, " That he may sit 
in his own light "; the second, " Next to the parson " ; and the third, 
" If he see a pig in a gutter he may turn it out and take its place." 

In the parish of Breagc, near the sea, about four miles from Mara- 
aion, are the ruins of Pengersick Castle, of which only some fragments 
of walls and a square tower now stand. Some of the npper rooms in 
the latter have fallen in, and they are all in a state of decay. The 
lower have oak-pancla curiously carved and painted, but time has 
almost effaced the designs. The most perfect is one representing 
"Perseverance," nnder which are the following lines: 

" What thing ia harder than the rock? 

What softer is than water clecre? 

Yet wjU the same, with often droppc, 

The hard rock pcrce as dnth a apero. 

Kven so, nothing so hard to attajne, 

Bnt maj bo hadde, with labonr and pajne." 
So many are the legends told of the former inhabitants of Penger- 
sick, that it woald be almost impossible at this date to decide which 
is the original. These ruins stand on the site of a much older castle, 
and in it dwelt, far back in the dark ages, a very wicked man, who, 
when he was fighting in foreign parts, forgetting his wife at home, 
courted a king's daughter, who gave him a magic sword, which 
ensured in every battle the victory to its owner. He deceived and 
left her; hut she, with her sou in her arms, followed him to his home 
by the Mount. There she met him, and upbraided him with his 
cruelty, and in a fit of passion ho threw them both into the sea. The 
lady was drowned, and after her death she was changed into a white 
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hare, wliich cDntmnnlly hannted the old lord ; but her boy was picked 
op alive by a paaaing chip. The lord's wife afterwords died, and he 
married again a woman as bad as liim^elf, reputed to be a witt^h, 
who was very'cruel to her 8tep-§on, who li^ed with his father at 
the castle. One night there was a great storm in Mount's Bay, 
and the yonng man went down to the shore to see if there were 
any vessels in distress, and spied on the beach an almost exhausted 
sailor, who bad been washed in by the waves, and whom ho bade hia 
servants carry to bis home, and put into hie own bed. When ho 
revived, all were Etruck by the marvellous resemblance to the young 
heir; and they conceived a great affection for each other. Together 
they went to Marazion to see if they could find the vessel from whose 
deck the stranger had fallen into the sea. It was safe in harbour, 
and the captain, whom the sailor bad always thought to be his father, 
told him then for the first time, "How, when he was an infant, he 
had rescued him from drowning where last night be had nearly lost 
his life." Thus they wore discovered to be brothers, and a day or two 
after, wlien out hunting, guided by the white hare, they accidentally 
came upon the miraculous sword that had disappeared when bis 
mother was killed. Then these two brothers sailed away from Corn- 
wall, and dwelt in peace in the land of a strange princess; where 
the Cornishman studied, under a cclebrate<.l master, astrology and all 
other occult sciences. After some time the old lord of Pengersick 
met his death in this wise ; As he was riding out one fine morning, 
the white hare suddenly sprang up in front of his horse and startled 
it, so that it ran madly with its rider into the sea, where both were 
swallowed up. When this'news was brought to him, the Cornishman 
bade Ida brother an affcctionatfl farewell, and, with his wife, went 
bock to Pengersick, where they lived happily for several generations, 
for, amongst many other wonderful things, the young lord bad dis- 
covered an elixir of life which, bad they so wished, would have kept 
them alivo to the present day. {See Bottrell.) 

Another account of the old lord's death says that he and a party 
of his friends were dining in liis yacht around a silver table when she 
went down, and all on board perished. This happened off Cudden 
Point, which juta into the sea just opposite Pengersick. Childrra 
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living there fonnerly used to go down to tlie beaoli at low wntor to 
try and find this silver table. A ship laden with bullion is reported 
to have been lost bere in the time of Queen Elizabeth. '' Ibe prcaont 
castle," one tradition sajs, "was boilt ia the reign of Henry VIII. 
by a inercbatit, who had acquired immcnso vreoltb beyond the seas, 
and who loaded an ass with gold, and broke its buck. lie sold the 
castle to a Mr. Milliton, who, baring slaia a man, shut himself up in it 
to escape punisbment," 

Another legend says that Sir William Milliton built it, and, soon 
after ita completion, manned a rery rich but extremely ugly and 
ahrewish woman, of whom he tried by rarioiis ways to rid himself but 
in vain, One day, after a desjKimtc quarrelj he begged her forgive- 
ness, and asked her, in proof of having pardoned him, lo sup with him 
that evening in a room overlooking the sea. She agreed; end at the 
conclusion of the least they pledged each other in goblets of rich 
I Tviuo. Then Sir William's looks altered, and, in a fierce voice, be 
) Bail], " Woman, now prepare for death 1 You have but a short time 
I to live as the wine that you have just drunk was poisoned." '* Then 
' we die together," she answered, " for I had my suspicions, and mixed 
the contents of the goblets." Up to this time the moon, which was 
&t its full, had been shining brightly through the open windows, for 
it was a warm summer night, when suddenly a frightful storm of 
thouder and lightning arose, the winds lasbed the waves to fury, and 
the moou was darkened. The servants, alarmed by this, and the 
unearthly, fiendish jells that came from the banqueting ball, rushed 
npstaira, and there found the bodies of their niasler and mistress dead 
[ on the floor ; and through the open window they saw, by the light 
of the moon vibich for a moment slionc through a rift in the clouds, 
their souls borne away on the wings of a demon in the shape of a 

I hud. 

The original name of Breago parish was Pembro; but St. Breoca, 
I hearing that the inhabitants were at a loss to know how to raise 

J money for a peal of bells, offered to extricate them from their 
difliculty on condition that tbey should call the parish after her. The 
condition was accepted, the bells were hung, and the parish hencc- 
ibrth was known as that of St. Breage, — Through Rev. S. Rundlo. 

Vol. 6.— Pabt I. o 
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All Cortiiahmcn at one time were thought to be " wrockere," anJ 
from the peninsular-sLape of their county camo tbo proverb, " 'Tib a 
bad wind that blows no good to Cornwall." Bat the dwollera in 
Brooge and the adjoining parish of Germoe moat in olden times, from 
the following disticii, have been held in worse repnte than their 
neighbours; 

" God keep us from roclu and ahelTing sanda. 
And saTG ns from Breag« and Qermoe men's huida." 

The most noted and daring Cornish smuggler of the last century, 
Coppinger, a Dane, lived on the north coast, and of him a legendary 
catalogne of dreadful tales is told, all to be found in the Rev. R. S. 
Hawker's book, the FootpnnU of Former Men in Far Cornwall. He 
lays the scene of his exploits in the neighbourhood of Hartland Bay, 
my informant near Newquay. Ho swam ashore here in the prime of 
life in the middle of a frightful storm from a foreign-rigge<l vessel 
that was aeon in the offing, and of which nothing more was over heard 
or known. Wrapped in a cloak, that tradition says he tore from off 
the shoulders of an old woman who was on the beach, he jumped up 
behind a farmer's daughter, who had ridden down to see the wreck, 
and was by her taken to her father's house, where he was fed, clotlicd, 
and most hospitably received. He was a line, handsome, well-built 
man, and gave himself out to be moat highly connected in his own 
country. He soon won the young woman's affections, and at faer 
father's death, which took place not long after, he easily induced her 
to marry him ; but it was far from a happy union. Luckily they had 
but ono child — a deaf and dumb idiot, who bad inherited his father's 
cruel disposition, and delighted in torturing all living things. It is 
even said that hu cwmingly killed ono of his young playmates. 
Coppinger, after his marriage, organized a band of smugglers, and 
made himBelf their captain ; and quickly through his misdeeds earned 
the title of cruel Coppinger. Ono legend relates that be once led a 
Revanue cutter into a dangerous cove, of which he alone knew the 
soundings, and that he and his crew came out of it in safrty, but the 
other vessel witli all on board perished. Mr, Hawker calls Coppiiiger's 
ship the " Black Prince," and says he had it built for himself iu 
Denmark) aud that men who had made themselves : 
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obnoxious to liim on land were carried on board her, and compelled 
by fearfal oatlis to onixjl tiiemselvea in lier crew, 

In 1833 nil old m.in of the ngc'of iiiuety- Boven related t« this writer 
tliut wLen a joutb lie hud been so abducted, and after two ycnr'a 
Berrice he hod been ransomed by his friends witli a largo gum, " And 
■11," sftid the old man, very simply, " becnusa 1 hniipencd to see one 
man kill another, and tliey thought I should meution it." The same 
*nthor gives him a wonderfully fleet horse, which no one but Cop- 
jiinger couki nin^r, and aays timt on its back he made more than 
one hairbreadth eaca^w. Ho bus oIbo a marvellous account of his end, 
in which he disappears as he came, in a vessel which he boanled iu n 
of thunder, lightning, and hail. As soon as he was in her "she 
MTAS out of sight in a moment, like a spectre or a ghost." For this he 
quotes the foUowiDg verae: — 

" Will yon bear of tho trael Coppiiiger ? 
He camo frum a foreign kind; 
He vrna brought to as from the salt waC«r, 
Ho was ciuripd away by tlie wiud." 

The one thing certain about him is, that at dne time he amassed 
^ojicy cnoagh by smuggling to buy a small freehold estate near the 
sen, the title-deeds of which, signeil with his name, still exist. But 
in his old age, I have been told, he was reduced to poverty and 
Bubsiated on charity. 

That in those bygone days smaggling was thought no sin every 
one knows. And who has not heard the oft-quoted apocryphal 
anecdote of the Comisli clergyman, who — when he was in the middle 
of his sermon and some one opened the church door and shouted in, 
"A wreck! a wreck I" — begged his parishioners to wait whilst he 
took olT his gown that they might all start fair. 

The following is, however, a genuine letter of the last century from 
a vicar in the eastern part of the county to a not«d smnggler of that 
[district:— 

" Mttrtin Rowr, you very wi'll knf>w, 
Thftt Cnbert's vicar toves good liquor, 
One bottle's all, npon tny bouI. 
Yon '11 do right to come to-night ; 
My nile'e ihu liauki;r, sliu'U juiy fur the uuker." 
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To the same jovial vicar is credited this grace, given to his hostess' 
liorror at her table after he had dined ont several days in soceessioD, 
and liad rabbits offered him, a dish he detested : — 

'' Of rabbits fooDg and rabbita dd, 
Of rabbits hot and rabbits odd. 
Of rabbits tender, rabbits tongfa, 
I thank the Lord we've had enongh." 

Inland from Breage is the small hamlet of Leed's-town (caUed 
after the Duke of Leeds, who has property in Cornwall). It is the 
seat of the following short story :^<*The LeedVtown ghost mns up 
and down stairs in a hoase daring the night, and then sits in a comer 
of the room weeping and sleeking her hair. It is the ghost of a 
young woman who was engaged to be married to a man, who refused 
to become her husband until she gave him certain deeds kept in a box 
in the above room. As soon as the deeds were in his possession, he 
realised the property and escaped to America, leaving the luckless 
girl to bemoan her loss. She went mad : night and day she was 
searching for her deeds ; sometimes she would sit and wail in the spot 
where the box had been. At length she died : her spirit^ however, 
had no rest, and still constantly returns to keep alive the memory of 
man's perfidy." — Through Rev. S. Bundle. 

Close to Leed's-town, at the foot of Godolphin-hill, is the old house, 
or hall, of Godolphin. The basement-floor of the original houne alone 
remains : it consists of a long fa9ade supported by pillars of white 
granite, the interior containing many objects of interest well worth a 
visit. Opposite the inhabited part of the house is the King's room, 
opening on the Eling's garden. (The title of King's room was given 
to it from the legend that Charles II. once slept there.) You could 
leave it by five ways : as there were three doors, one exit through the 
floor, and another through the roof. Godolphin is held by a very 
curious tenure, said to have originated in a bet between the represen- 
tatives of the Godolphin and St. Aubyn families on a snail race. As 
the Godolphin snail was being beaten , its owner pricked it with a pin to 
make it go faster, but it drew in its horns and refused to move, con- 
sequently the other won. The following is the ceremony which takos 
place every Candlemas. Before sunrise a person, appointed as reeve 
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by the Rer. St Aubyn Molpsworth St. Anliyn, tho lord of the manor 
of Lamburn, in the parish of Perranzabulcw (near Truro), knocks at 
the ancient outer door of the qiiadninglc, nnc] repentB this demand 
thrice r — " Oyez ! Oyez ! Oyez ! Here come 1 tlic reevo of the manor 
of Lambiim, to demand my lord's dues, eight groats and a penny in 
money, n loaf, a cheese, n collar of brawn, and a jock of the best ale in 
the house. God save the Queen and the lord of the manor." It is 
said at the outer door of the quadrnnglo, at the inner door, and for 
the third and lost time at the table in the kitchen (which is one of the 
oldest and not least interesting rooms). The above high lordship is 
paid by the Duke ot Leeds to the St. Aubyn family, to whom should 
they fail an heir the estate reverts. There is another curious tenure in 
this part of Cornwall, which as I am on the subject I will, before 
proceeding further, quote. " The parsonage of St. Grade, with n 
small portion of land, including an orchard, is held of the manor of 
Erisey by the following tenure, viz. that on Eaater-day, yearly, the 
parson provide a dinner for the master and mistress of Erisey house, 
and their man and maid, with a pan of milk for a greyliound hitch." 
— Lake, llehlon and Licard, 

The old mnnor-hoase of Erisey is in Ruan Major (near the Lizard), 
and of one of the family tho following story is told: — "He v&i 
dancing with other ladies and gentlemen at Whitehall before James I. 
ftnd, through tho violent motion and action of his body in the middle 
of the dance, bad his cap slip from his head and fall to the ground; 
but he instantly with his foot tossed it on his head again, and pro- 
ceeded without let or hindrance with his part in that dance, to tho 
admiration of a!l who saw it, which gave occasion to King James to 
inquire who that active gentleman was, and being told that his name 
was Erisey, he forthwith replied ' I like the gentleman very well, but 
not hia name of Heresey I ' " Tho rector of Ruan Minor by nneient 
usage and prescription (which is always admitted) claims a right of 
■ending a horse into a certain 6eld in the parish of Landewednack, 
irhcnevcr it is cropped with com, and taking away as many sheaves 
M the horse can carry away on its back. 

At Jew's Lane Hill, near Godolphin, a Jew is said to have hung 
himself on a tree still pointed out, and was buried bcucnlh the roml. 
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Ills ghost appears iii the slmpe of a bull an<l a fiory cljariot. Tbig 
BiipcistitioH hns been known for generations." — II. H., through Rer. 
6. RuQdte. J 



OoBimALL Stoke. 

" I remember this stone a rough cube abont three feet in height; it 
stood bj' the wayaide forty or fifty years ago sbfnt a-qnarter of a mile 
from the old Godolpbin mansion near the coast, where the nobility anil 
gentry of the county were wont periodically to aBt>emble to hear the 
news from Court. The servants who waited on their masters at the 
banquet diligently listened to the converBation, and afterwards spread 
the information thus collected among tbe crowd assembled for the 
purpose around Cornwall stone." — 0. F. Vf. Weetern ArUiquarg, 1881. 

An old writer on the SciUy Isles mentions a rock on Bryhor, one of 
tbe smallest of the islands, where the neighbours were wont to collect 
to bear and repent tbe news. He calls it the Neyis Rock. 

Between Helston and tbe Lizard lies the parish of Si, Keverae; unlike 
the other parishes of Cornwall it contains no mines. To account for 
this it is said tliat 8t, Keveme cursed it when he liTod there, for 
want of respect shown him by its inhabitants. Hence the provi 
" No metal will run within the sound of St. Keveme's bells. 

St. Just, from the Land's End district, once paid a visit to 
Keverne, who entertained him for Eoveral days to tbe best of his 
After Ilia departure his host mi.osed some valuable relics, and deter^^' 
mined to go in pursuit of bis late guest, and try, if possible, to get 
ttieni from liim. As be was passing over Crousa-down, about two 
miles from St. Keveme church, he pocketed three large stones, each 
weighing about a-quarter of a ton, to use it St. Just should offer any 
resistance. He overtook him at a short distance From Breage and 
taxed him with the theft, which was indignantly denied. From words 
the saints came to blows, and St. Keveme flung his stones with such 
cfToct that St. Just ran ofif, throwing down the relics as he ran. Tbe 
stones still lie where they fell, about tour hundred yards from Fen- 
gersick Lane. 

Going along the coast from Breage to the Lizard the Bolitar; ohi 
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oE Gnnwnlloc is posted, bnilt so close to the sen that the vavc!^ wanli 
its graveyard walls. It is said to have been crcct«d as a thftiilc-ofTering 
by Bome man irlio escaped drowning when shipwrecked. " In the 
banks near it (or, as others say, at Eennock covo), the notoriouB 
bnccaneer Avery is reported to liave buried several chests of treasure 
prcvioasly to his leaving England on the voyage from which he n 
returned. So strongly did this opinion prevail that Mr, John Knill, 
collector of the Customs ot St. Ives, procured about the year 1770 a 
grant of treaxure trove, and oxj)ende<l some money iu a fmitless 
Bearch." — Rev. C. A. Johns, Week at the Licnrd. 

Near by is Mullinn parish, of which tho celebrated gliost-laypr, the 
Eev. Thomas Flavel,who died in 1G82, was the vicar, and the follow- 
ing quaint lines to hie memory may still he read in the chano'l of his 
ohmrch:— 

" Rartb tAke thine earth, m; sin let Satan bavct. 
The world my gooils, my sonl my God who gavet ; 
For from these [onr, Earth, BoIad, World, and Goit, 
My flesh, my «in, my goods, my bodI I had." 

Of him the Rev. C A. Johns writes : — " This Thomns Flavel, 
during his life, attained great celebrity for his skill in tho question- 
able art of laying ghosts. His fame still lingers in tho memories 
ef the more superstitious of the inhabitants through the following 
TJdiculouB stories. On one occasion when ho had gone to church his 
servant-girl opened a book in his study, whereupon a boat of spirits 
sprang up all round her. Her master observed this, though then 
occupied at church, closed his book, and dismissed the congregation. 
On his return home he took up the book with which his servant had 
been meddling, and read backwards the passage which she hail been 
rending, at the same time laying about him lustily with his walking- 
eane, whereupon all the spirits took their departure, but not before 
they had pinched the servant-girl black and blue. His celebrity, it 
■eems, was uot conflned to his own parish, for ho wns once called on 
to lay a very troublesome ghost in on adjoining parish, Ab lie 
demanJinl the large fee of five guineas for his sen'icea, two of the 
persons interested resolved to assure themselves, by the evidence of 
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their own eyes, that the ceremony was duly perTonned. They accord- 
ingly, witliont apprising ono another of their intention, secreted them- 
aelves behind two ffruToa in the churchyard a short time before the 
hour named for Ihe absttrd rites. In duo time the ghost-layer enlcred 
it vith a book in one hand an<l a. horsewhip in the other. On the 
first smock of the whip the watchers raised their heads simnltaneonslj, 
caught n glimpse of each other, and were both bo terrified that they 
scampered off in opposite directions, leaving the operator to finish his 
business as lie might, So popular arc superstitions of this kind, and 
BO long do they linger, that to the present day a spot la pointed oat 
on the downs, named ' Hervan Gutter,' where Thomas Flavel's own 
ghost was laid by a clei'gyman, of whom he said before his death, 
' When he comes 1 must go.' In olden days there were several of 
these ghost-laying clergymen in Cornwall, of whom, before going on 
with the legends of the parishes, I will mention three known in folk- 
lore. In the parish of Ladock, on the east side of Truro, dwelt rather 
more than a century ago the famed ghost-layer, the Rev. Mr. Wood, 
who, when walking, nsually carried an ebony stick with a silver head, 
on which was engraved a pentacle, and on a broad silver ring below 
planetary signs and mystical figures. Of him Mr, Bottrell tells many 
thrilling tales, I will only give the substance of one. Mr. Wood was 
usually a match for moat demons, whom he would change into animals 
and thrash with his whip ; but one more cunning than the rest defied 
him, by taking the shape of an unknown coal-bkck bird, and perching 
on the church tower, from whence during divine service he made all 
sorts of queer noises, disturbing the congregation, and inciting the 
irreverent to laughter. He wn.s too high up to be exorcised or reached 
with the whip. At last the clergyman, at hia wits end, remembered 
that the Evil One could not endure the sight of innocent children, and 
bo sent Ilia clerk round to all the mothers of his parish who had nn- 
christened children, asking them to bring them to church on the next 
Sunday to have the rite performed. As ho was a great favourite with 
his people all the mothers, and they were eight, readily agreed to 
come. But as twelve is the mystical nnmber he invited fonr other 
mothers whose children had recently been baptised to come as well 
flnd bring their children and sponsors with them. The eight children 
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were christened, and the parson wnlkcd ont of church followoil by the 
twelve mothers with their inranta in their arms. Thi' clerk nrrnn^eil 
them in lines five deep, the mothers iu front, opposite the belfry door, 
Mr. Wood Uiroctcd each to pass her child from one to the other of its 
sponsors and then hand it to him that he might hold it up for the 
demon to see ; but for some time the cunning bird liiJ himself 
behind a pinnacle, and nothing wonld induce him to look, until one of 
the children, growing tired, l>egan to cry, and all the others chimed in, 
screaming in chorus at the top of their voices. Then the demon 
hopped down from his perch and peered over the parapet to try and 
find out what could be the matter. The sight of the twelve children 
had Ruch an effect upon him that he too gave an unearthly yell and 
flow away never to reappear. Tho church bells wore soon after put in 
order, and it is well known that no evil spirit ever ventures within 
sound of their i-inging." 

I will close this list of worthies by a sliort notice of Parson Dodge, 
n vicar of Talland, a. village on the soath const of Cornwall, and then 
give an encounter of the furaona Nonconformist divine, Jolm Wesley, 
with some spirits whom lie vanquished at St. Agnes on the north. 
The church of Talland is not in the centra of the parish, hut near tho 
sea; a legend accounts for ite position thus: It was begun nt a spot 
called Pulpit, but each night a voice was heard saying ; 
"Ityou will my wiah fnlfil 
Baild the charcli on Talland hill." 

and tho stones put up by day were removed. ■ Of this church, about 
a hundred and fifty years ago the Rev. Richard Dodge was vicar. Ho 
had such command over the spirit-world that ha could raise and 
lay ghosts at his will, and by a nod of his head banish them to the 
Red Sea. His parishioners looked up to him with great awe, and 
were afraid of meeting him at midnight, as he was sure then, whip 
in hand, to bo pursuing and driving away the demons, that in all 
kinds of shapes were to be seen hovering around him. Amongst his 
other ecceutricitics he was fond of frequenting his churchyard at tho 
dead of night. Parson Dodge's fame was not confined to his own 
immediate district, and one day he received a letter from a fellow- 
clergymnn, the Rev. Grylls, rector of I.ajireath, asking liis assistance in 
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exorcising a man habited in block, nho drove a eablc coach, draw) 
bjr headless horsca, acroas Black-a-down, a neighbouring moor, as t! 
apparition, wlien they happened to meet it, frightened his people 
nlmost out of their wits, Ho acceded to this request, and late at 
niglit the two clergymen rode to the apot, where they waited for some . 
tJmo, but seeing nothing decided to Ecparat« and return to that 
respective home?, Mr. Dodge, however, had not gone very far wh« 
his liorHO ol)stinate[y rofiisod to proceed a step furtlier in a homewai 
directinn : this he interpreted to bo a sign from heaven which ho mi 
obey, mill giving it tliu rein he allowed it to go as it willed, 
ffhceled round and wont back at ii groat pace to the moor. Hera 
through the gloom lie saw standing the black coach with the headlei 
horses : its driver had dismounted, and the Rev. Grylls lay in a swoofl'H 
at bis feet. Mr, Dodge was terribly alarmed, but managed to keep 
Ilia presenao of mind, and began to recite a prayer : before he could 
finish it the driver said — " Dodge is come ! I must begone I " jumped 
on to his seat and disappeared for over. Mr. Grylls' parishioners now 
arrived in search of their rector; they know there must ho something 
amiss, for hia horse, startled by the horrible spectres, had thrown ite 
rider and galloped oS, never stopping until it reached its stable (I 
friciids, through fright, had also been, until the apparition vanished 
almost unmanageable). They found him senseless, supported in Mkm 
Dodge's armn ; hut ho soon revived, and they took him home, althoog 
it wafl some days before his reason recovered from the shock. A mne 
fuller acconnt of this may be found in the Ilislory of Polperro, I 
Mr. T. G, Couch. It has also been puMiaheil by Mr. Roliert Hunt hl^ 
his Popiiiar Romances of the West of England. Tho Rev. R. I 
Hawker, in his Footprints of Formtr Men iti Far Cornwall, givi 
some very interesting extracts from the "Diurnal" of one Par 
Rudall, of Lannceston, who tn 1665, with the sanction of his bishop^ 
laid the Botathcn ghost — the spirit of a young woman hy nam 
Dorothy Dinglet, who could not rest in her grave — " Unquiet becnoi 
of a certain ain." It is a very well-known fact that the Itev. Join 
Wesley was a firm believer in supernatural agencies ; he compiled 4 
book of ghost-atorics, that was lent to me when I was about ten yea 
old by n kind hut ignorant woman, the reading of which c 
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many sloeploss nights. " On one occasion WpbIpj could, when at St. 
Agnes, find no place to pasa tlie night save a hotise whicli had the 
reputation of being Imunted. However, ho was not deterred ; he 
entered and went to bed. But be conld not rest, [or there was n ter- 
rible tumnit below ; the sound of carriages was heard, tLo noise of feet, 
and fearful oaths. At length he could bear it no longer ; lie descended, 
and then found the large hall filled with guests. They greeted Jiim 
with loud welcome, and beggod hini to be seated. He conscntcl, 
saying, however, that he must say grace first. This remark was 
hailed with roars of laughter. Nothing daunted he began — "Jesus, 
the Nome high over all." He did not finish ; in a moment the lights 
weru extinguished, he was alone, and from that time the house was 
no more haunted.— Through Kev. S. Bundle. 

Clergymen in Cornwall ore still supposed to be able to drive out 
evil spirits, A poor, half-crazed womnn, yet living in Madron 
parish, near Penzance, went about ten years since to the boose of a 
clergyman then residing there, and asked him to walk aronnd her, 
rending some passages from the Bible, to exorcise the ghost of her 
dead sister, who had entered into her she said and tormented her in 
the shape of a small fly, which continually buzzed in her ear. Once 
b'-fore the board of guardians she talked sensibly for some time, then 
suddenly stopped and exclaimed, shaking her hoad : " Be quiet, you 
brute I don't you sec I nm talking to the gentlemen 1 " 

We must now, after this long digression, return to Mullion. Between 
it and the Lizard is a fine headland, the Rill, and on its summit ore a 
number of loose, rough stones, known as the Apron String, which the 
country people say were brought here by an evil spirit, who intended 
to build with them a bridge across to Franco for the convenience of 
smugglers. Ho was hastening along with his load, which he carried 
in his apron, when one of its strings broke, and in despair he gave up 
the idea. On the opposite side of the Lizard, at the mouth ot 
Ilclford river, stands the church of St, Antjjony in Mcnonge; like 
thot of Gunwalloe it is little above the level of the sea, and is also, 
occording to tradition, a votive offering. Some people of high rank, 
crossing over from Normandy to England, were caught in a storm, 
and in their peril vowed to St. Anthony that tliey would build a 
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chnrch in his hononr if ho wonl<l bririg them ftafc into harbonr. 
siiini Iiearil their prajrrs, nnd the clinrch viae erected cm the 
where they landed. Helfiml river, in Carew'a days, was the haant o 
pirates, and of it lie anjs: " Falmouth 3 ower neero neighbourhoo 
lessenetfa his vro and darkeneth liia reputation, as quitting it onely ttm 
the worst sort of Seafarers, I mean Pirats, nhoso guilty brests n 
eye in tlieir backe, looke warily how they may goe out, ere they ti 
oilnenlare to enter, and this at unfortified Hailford cannot be coail 
trotted, in which regard it not vnproperly brooketh his common t 
of Hetford and the nickname of Steatford." 

On the sabjecl of pirates a friend writes : — " The popular play O 
' Tlie Pirates of Penzance' had not its origin in that town, but in 
tittle (iiihing village of Penberth, near the Land's End ; hut tha^l 
atag I is in its ' custom port.' The captain of the pirate vessel, and 
all his ship's crew, were wrestlers. They would go out to the smalt 
Spanish, Dutch, and other merchant ships, and would ask for pro- 
risiona, or tender aauistancc, and on making sure that the ship was 
nnarmed they would overpower the sailors and jilnnder it. This was 
before the time when the Trinity Corporation had begun its work on 
our Cornish coast." 

From Hetford we will proceed to Peniyn — the scene of Lilto's play, 
" Fatal Cnriosity." The legend on which it is founded is as follows : 
A gentleman who had rashly sqnandered his own ond his wife's 
fortune, sent their only son early into the world to seek his. Dnring 
his absence his parents were reduced to penury ; but ho prospered, 
returned home and sought them out. He did not at first disclose to 
them who he was, intending to do so later on, but begged to be 
allowed to rest in their liouse, and whilst he was sleeping asked his 
mother to Utkc charge of a casket for hiui. Her cnriosity impelled 
Iter to open it, and her avarice was so inflamed at the sight of tlie rich 
jewels it contained that she incited her husband by prayers and 
reproociios to murder the poor young man. After the fatal deed was 
dune, the unhappy pair discovered him to be their son. 

It han t>een said that a party of Spaniards landed at Penryn in 
ir>C5, intending to plimdcr the town, but were alarmed bj the sound 
of n drum beaten by some strolling players, and made a hasty retreat. 
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Before tbii year 1601) there were only n few houaes wliero Falmoutb 
DOW stands, coUed Pennycomcqiiiok, which name tmdltion Jedarea 
was given it from the following: A woman, wlio had been a servant 
to a Mr, Pendanres, left hia employ, and went there lo reBJdc, where, 
I suppose, she kept an ale-hoose, as the story says that he ordered 
her to brew a cask oE ale, and on a certain day ho and some friends 
woold come and drink it. The ale was brewed; hut in the nieautime 
a Dutch vessel put into the creek, and she sold it all to the sailors. 
When her former master and his friends arrived at the appointed 
time, he was of course very angry. Her excuse was that the " penny 
corned so qaick " that she could not refuse it. The name really means 
the head of the valley of the creek. 

There is a pyramidal monument at the south end of Fnlmuulh 
erected by oue of the Killigrews to the memory of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who had been entertained by an ancestor at their family-seat 
of Arwenack, when there was only one other house in the place. 
There is a red stwn on it, "A blood-mark," the old people said, "that 
would not wash out, splashed there from the body of a man employed 
in making it, who fell from its top and was killed." 

On the coast just outside the town is Gvllanvaes, or William's 
Grave, which is pointed out as the place where King Henry I.'s son, 
who was drowned on hia passage from Iformandy to England, was 
bnried. 

On the opposilA side of Falmouth Harboor, where St. Anthony's 
chnrch now stands, was formerly the priory of St. Mary de Vale, 
and King Henry VIII, is reported to have landed here in 1537, and 
told the prior that it wonld soon be destroyed, and he with all hia 
brethren turned out. It was ; but the prior left his curse behind him, 
and the first holder of the lands lost all his family by untimely deaths, 
and he himself committed suieide. 

Of all the creeks up the Fal from Falmouth to Truro, most mar- 
velloos tales of smugglers and their daring deeds ore told; and of 
King Harry's passage, where a ferry-boat crosses the river, this 
legend: lliat it is called after bluflf King Hal, who forded it with 
his qacon (sometime Satherino of Arragon) on his back. To have 
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ucconipliEhcd this fent ho mast h&vv been taller tliiin llie sous 
Anflk, Tor in tbe mklilio the water is several fatboniB ilccp. 

At the head of one of thoHO creeks in Veryan parish. Anil Uiere 

a tradition that tihoujd iti churcli clock strike on the Sunda; niorning 

during the sin^ng of the hjniD before the Eennon, or bcforu the 

" collect against perils, at Evening Prayer (which doca not ofteu 

happen), there will l>o a death in the pariEh before the next Simday. 

On a hill near Vcrjau is a barrow, in which Gerennius, a mythii 
king of Oimvull, was said to have been bnried many centuries a{ 
with \m crown on his hcful, lying in his golden boat with (silver 
It was opened in 1855, when nothing but n kiBiraen (a rude si 
chest) containing bis nshcs was fuumt. His palace of Dingerein 
in the ndghbouring village of GiTrans. A Eubtermncan passage, not 
known as Mcrmaid'i; Htilo, one day digcovered when ploughing a Goh 
was snpposeil to have led from it to tbe sea. TreaBuros of great vail 
arc reputed to be hidden under all the Cornish monhirB and liarroi 
Caiew tells of a gentleman who was perBimdod that by digging nndi 
n menhir near Fowey he would get great riches. " Wherefore, 
faire uioonc-shinc night, thither with cerlaiae good fellowes liee liyetb 
to dig it op. A working they tall, their labour shortneth, their hope 
increasetb, a pot of gold is the least of their expectation. But 
the chance. In midst of their toyling the skie gaUieretb clouds, 
TOooaelight is overcast with darknessc, downe fala a raightie Ehowrsj 
up riseth a blnetering tempest, the thunder cracketh, the lightning 
flasheth. In conclusion, oar money-seekers washed instead of loden 
or loden with water inatead of yellow earth, and more afraid than 
Imrt, lire fureed tu abandon their enterprise and flpcke shelter of tlio 
next house they could get into." 

Malpas (pronounced Mopua) ferry waa, nearly a century ago, kept 
by a woman called "Jenny Mopns," who was quite a character. 
" Wemmin and pigs " she used to decUre were the worst things tti 
ferry acrnss. 

Tho i,..to bonrf, „f ,1,„ l„ro„j,i, „( T„„„ „,,. ,„,„,„, „or; ,i, 
yo»r.., md U.e following curion. ceicmonj lako« pluor: On reachim 
the ILnuU of Iheitjuriadiction, Ho uu.,or, town dork, mombois of o 
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imnition, &c.,go on shore, vrhon a writ fur tlie sum of OQ'Jl. lOa. H^<1. 
is produced ugniiiat a person present, sclccUil lii.'[orcLtinil. He lA 
srrect«<l bj the Ituliff of the borough, on whicli two of the party 
oSet themselves as bail, and tbo prisoner is liberntcd. Not fur from 
Perranworthal is one of the most celebrated Cornish Tul-men, Meii- 
an-tol, or holed stones. This is an immense egg-shaped mass of ' 
granite, perched on a dreary hill neitrly 700 feet above the sea, and 
i.'* thonght to weigh 75<J tone. It Is generally known as the Coniii^li 
Pebble, and is sapported on the points of two other stones lenving n 
hollow space beneath. In this it diflers from other Mcu-an-tol which 
have llie orifice iu the centre of the stone (hence their name). There 
are many in the county. The one at Madron is sometimes called the 
Crick Stone. It gets this name because iu days not very long ago 
people afflicted with rheumatism, sciatica, &c., in May, and at ecrtaia 
other seasons of the year, crawled on all fours nine times around these 
Men-an-tol from east to west, and, if thin enough, s<;ueeKed them- 
selves through the aperture. This was then thought anch a sovereign 
remedy for these diseases that parents brought their weak-backed 
children and carried them aronnd. To work the charm properly tliere 
mufit always be two people, one of each sex, who stand one on each 
side of the stone. The child, if a male, must first be passed from 
the woman to the man; if a girl, from the man to the woman, and 
always from the left of the one to the right of the other. Some sort 
of divination, too, was formerly practised on these Mcn-an-tol by pius 
laid cross-ways on the top. 

In the parish of Bt. Dennis the chureh is dedicated to that saint. 
And when HI. Dennln had his head cut olT at Paris, blood, a legend 
enys, fell on the stones of this churclijard; a similar occurrcMce often 
afteiirards foretold other calamities.* The exact centru of the county 
is reputed to be a bole in a field at Probus, a neighbouring parish. 

At Boconnor, near Lostwithiel, not long ago stood the stump of 

an old oak, in which, in 1614, when Chnrloa I. made this sent hia 

licadqnarii'rs, the royal standanl was fixed. It bore variegalcd Ipaves, 

According to tradition, they changed colour when an attempt was 

. made to assassinate the king nhilst ho was receiving the sacmment 

* iJeuuu is a, very cumiuuu Ceritieli ouruaiiie. 
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under its branches. The tall passed through the tree, and a holed 
its trunk was formerly poiuteil out in confirmation of the story. 

Heatli, in his Beecripiion of Cornwall, 1750, speaks of two other 
trees of the same kind to bo seen in tliia county. " In Lauhadron 
Park," ho saja, " there grows an oak that bears leaves speckled with 
white, as another, called Paint«r's Uak, grows in the hundred of 
East. Some are of opinion that divers ancient families of England 
ore preadraonished by oaka bearing strange leavea." A turtle-dove it 
said to be seen by the Baasetts of Tehidry in Camborne before death. >g 

The church of St. Neot, in the parish of St. Neot, is celebrated fot 
its bcAulifnlly painted glass. Uiio of the windows contains msi 
legends of this saint, but they have all been too fully described b 
other writers to require a lengthy notice from me. St. Xeot is ti 
reputed brother of King Alfred, and lived some hundreds of yet 
before the present church dedicated to him was erected. But folk- 
lore has it that it was built at night entirely by liis own hands, and 
that be drew from a neighbouring quarry, by the help of reindeer, all 
the stones he used in the building. He is dciscTibeU ns a man of short 
stature, and tradition also says that after the church was finished he 
found that he was not tail onongh to reach tlia keyhole of the door, 
and could not therefore unlock it. To remedy this detect he put a 
stotLO opposite (still pointed out), from which, when he stood on it, he 
could throw the key into the lock with unerring precision. About a 
mile to the west of it is an elevated spot with a square en trench men t, an 
ancient granite cross stands nt one corner. There is a story attached 
to it which runs thus: — The crows in this neighbourhood wore in his 
time so numerous that the farmers could not, fearing the mischief they 
might do in their absence, leave their fields mid young crops to attend , 
St. Neot's discourses. He, on hearing of it, determined to put a s 
both to the excuse and the thieving habits of the birds, and one d 
ordered them all to enter this enclosure, from whence they could n 
stir until he gave the signal ; upon which they all immediately fl 
away and returned no more. 

The fine old mansion of Coltrcll, situated on the River Tamnr, i 
built in the reign of Henry VII. ; it belongs to the Earl of Mom 
Kdgcnmbe, and is full of qniunt treasnres, many of the rooms and tJ 
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furniture they contain dating from tho time of Queen Elinabetb. But 
the only part that concerns us is a little chapel in the woods perched 
on a rock civerhanpng the river, of which this legend is told. It was 
erected by Sir Richard Edgcumbo, who was a partinau to Henry, Duke 
of Richmond, the rival of Richard III. A party of HuKliers were sent 
to take him prisoner, but bo managed to elude them and escaped into 
tlie woods, where his pursuers were so close upon his heels that ho 
would certainly hare been captured had not bis cnp, as he was climbing 
down this rock, fallen off his head and floated on tho slream. On 
seeing it tie men, thinking that Sir Richard had in despair drowned 
liimselt, gave up the cbose. He shortly after crossed over to Brittany, 
where he stayed until tlie news came of the defeat and death of the 
king, when he returned home, and, in gratitude for his miraculoas 
escape, caused this chapel to be built. 

Dapatli Well, not far from Cottrell, was, according to tradition, the 
Bcene of a desperate duel between two Sasons, culled by one authority 
Colan and Gotlleb, who were both suitors for the hand of the fair lady 
Gither ; but the Rev. R. S. Hawker, who has written a ballad on part 
of the legend, gives the name of Siward to the younger and favoured 
one who killed his rival, but who himself in the combat received a wound 
from which be soon after died. The same author has also put into 
verse the well-known story of Bottreaux bells, Bottreaux is the parish 
church of BoscastJe, a corruption of Bottreaux castle, and its tower 
is, and always has been, silent. When it was built tho inhabitants, 
who had long been jealous of the beautiful peal at Tintagcl, a neigh- 
bouring village, aided by the Lord of Bottreaux, raised enough money 
to buy a set for themselves, cast by a famous London founder. But 
when the ship that brought them was nearly in port the sound of 
Tintagel bells was in the calm evening borne across the water. The 
pilot, a natjve of that parish, hearing them, piously crossed himself, 
«i<! thanked God that he should soon be safe on shore. On this 
the captain grew very wroth and said, " Thank the ship and the canvas 
at sea, thank Ood on shore." " No ! " meekly rejilied the pilot, " wo 
should thank God at sea as well as on land." At this the captain 
grew still more angry, swore and blasphemed, and with an oath ex- 
claimed, " Not BO, thank yourself and a fair wind." Upon which a 

Vol. 5. — Past I. d 
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violent storm snddenly arose, the bIii]) became nnmanageable, etrnuk 
on a rock, and went down. All on board, with the exception of the 
pilot, were drowned. Above the roar of the winds and waves the eager 
watchers from the shore, who were waiting for the arrival of the vessel 
with Ler precious freight, could hear the solemn tolling of their bells. 
And still before a gale their warning chimes sound from their ocean 
bed, but woe to the unhappy ship's crew that heara them, for wreck, 
misfortunes, and deaths arc sure to follow, The following proverb 
would seem to infer that Boscastle, as well as no bells, has no market: 
" All pla; and no play, like Boscastle Market which begins at twelve 
o'clock and ends at noon.'' Movagissey church, on the opposite coast, 
has neither tower nor bells, and there is a standing joke against its 
people that they sold their bells to pay the cost of pnlling down tho 

Oorran men, who live in an adjoining parish, seem In former days 
to have been rivals to the famous " Wise men of Gotham,'' from the 
absurd deeds attributed to them, such as "Trying to throw the moou 
over the cliffs," " Building a hedge to keep in the moonlight," i£c. 
The inhabitants of more than one parish in Cornwall are smd " to 
have built a hedge to keep in the 'jtiokaw' (cuckoo)," In fact, of 
nearly all in the county some joke is current in the neighbouring 
villages. 

Not for from Boscastle is the beautiful woterfalt of St. Nighton's 
Kieve, and close by are the ruins oE a cottage, once the habitation of 
two ladies, who took possession of it at night. They evidently had 
seen better days, but their names and from whence they come remain 
a mystery, as from the date of their arrival they held no communica- 
tion with the outer world. They kept no servant, and from the 
villagers bouglit for themselves the necessaries of life, asking but few 
questions, and not answering any. At first they took long solitary 
walks in the most secluded spots of the district ; when mot they were 
rarely conversing, and never spoke to a stranger. These walks were 
gradually discontinued, and one day a mmonr 8])read through the 
Tillage that one of the poor ladies was dead. Tradition says that the 
neighbours found thi: other weeping silent tears by the side of the 
corjise. After the funeral the survivor daily grew more infirm and 
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but rarely left tbe houae, and ono morning soon after, no smoke issuing 
from the chimneys of the cottage, the villagers peeped in through the 
imcnrtained windows and saw her sitting dead in her chair. The 
friends were buried in one grave, and their secret died with them. 

In Wellcomhe chnrch, near Morweastow, against the font in the 
north wall, is a door called the " devil's door," opened at biipLisms at 
the RenunciaUon, that the devil, which is then supposed to come oat 
of the child, may be able to get away. 

Trecarrel, in East Cornwall, formerly belonged to the Trecarells, 
tbe last of whom built Laaneeaton church. A siiigular story has been 
handed down from tbe sixth century of the birth and death of his only 
son. Hia father is described as having been vei7 learned in philo- 
sophy, astrolofty, astronomy, and other sciences ; and it is said that, 
having surveyed the planetary orbs just as his child was about to be 
brought into the world, be perceived that the time was unfavourable 
to its birth, and foreboded a speedy and accidental death to the child. 
Overcome with these gloomy ideas he hastened to the house, and 
requested the midwife to delay the birth (if it were possible) for one 
hour ; bat nature, conspiring with fate on the do\vnfall of his house, 
turned a denf ear to his entreaties, and a sou was born, to the great 
joy of all present except to him who was tbe most interested in the 
event. The child, however, grew up In a very promising way, until 
ft servant-maid, having placed him to stand near a bowl of water in 
order to wash him, chanced to hare forgotten the towel, and having 
stepped into another room to procure one, on her return found the boy 
dead, having fallen into the water with his head foremost : and in 
consequence of this unfortunate event the father spent a large part of 
bis large property in charitable purjioses, and in building and repairing 
churches in the county of Cornwall. — J. C. Gilbert, 

A story of a similar nature is related of one of the Arundells, of 
whom it had been foretold " that he should die in the sands," To 
prevent this he left his house of Efford, near Stratton, and took up 
bis abode at Trerice, another of his estates, about three-and-a-half 
miles from Newquay. But the Earl of Oxford, having surprised and 
taken St. Michael's Mount, Sir John Arundell, who was then sheriff 
of Cornwull, marched there to besiege and retake it for the king, 
u2 
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Eiiwuril IV. Here his fat^o overtook him, for in a skirmish < 
Marazion sanda ho lost his life, and ttos baried in the chapel at ti 
Mount. A funeral procession goes through StratCon before the denth 
of the Bathes of Kilkhampton. 

Between Straltoa and the vilUge of Marham, abont half-a-milc 
from the former town, in tlie orchard of Binamy farm-house, is an old 
qnadrangnlar moat, all that remains to show where stood the castle 
of the Blanchminsters ; an old family now, I believe, extinct in this 
neighbourhood. Of one of Ihom, who lived in the reign of Edwnrd I. 
and went with him on a crusade, folk-lore still tells some strange but — • 
through the lapse of time — vague tales. His name was Itanulpli de 
Blanchminster, corrupted by the country people into old Blowmanger, 
and it is said that after he hfiil been absent for two or throe years 
in the Holy Land, his wife, I suppose thinking that he was dead, 
married another haron. On his return he shut himself up alone in 
hie castle, with the drawbridge generally raised to keep off intruders. 
No one was with him when he died ; hut after his death a will was 
found leaving the greater part of his property for the benefit of the 
poor of the parish of Stratton. His effigy may be seen in the church, 
in the habit of a Crusader, grasping n sword, with his feet resting on 
the back of a lion. Through his interest Stratton had the charter of 
its market. His spirit haunts Binamy grounds (avoided after dark by 
the superstitious) in the form of a hare, which always starts out of 
the moat and manages to elude the dogs. 

Of the doings of the famous Grenvillcs of Stow, — Sir Bevillc, the 
brave Royalist leader, who lost his life at the battle of Lansdownc in 
1643, — Admiral Sir Eichard, immortalized by Tennyson in his ballad 
" Tho Revenge," — and of hts son, Sir John, who served under Sir 
Walter Raleigh and died at sea, — I shall say nothing, these noted 
men belonging more to history than folk-lore. 

Under tho aanie head, too, may be classed the Cornish female 
Whittington, Thoraasine Bonaventure, of St. Mary Wikc (now Week 
8t. Mary), who lived in the fourteenth century; the daughter of a 
labourer, she herself was a shepherdess. A London merchant, when 
travelling in Cornwall, lost his way on our moors, and accidentally met 
her with her sheep. He naked of her the way, and was bo much 
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Btnick by her good looks ami intelligence thnt ho bogged her from her 
parenta and took her bock nith hini to be a scrrant to bis 'wife. In 
her new sitnation slio conducted herself with bo mudi propriety that 
on his wife's death he courted and maiTied her. Soon after be himself 
died, and left her a wealthy widow. Her next marriage was to a 
much richer man, named Henry Oall. Widowed a second time, and 
again inheriting her hnsband's money, she took for her third and last 
husband Sir John Percival, Lord Mayor of London. Him, too, she 
ontlired, and after his death returned to bcr native village, where she 
employed her great riches in works of charity. Amongst her other 
good deeds she founded and endowed a chantry there, together with a 
free school, and lodgings for masters, scholars and officers. 

The Rev. R. S, Hawker, in his book before-qnoted, has a legend 
which he calls " The first Cornish Mole. A Morality." I, however, 
Buapect it to be a pure invention of this author ; but as it is very 
pretty, I will give the substance of it. Alice of the Combe was a 
Tery beautiful, but prond and vain, damsel; the only child of her 
widowed mother, with whom she dwelt at Morwenstow, It chanced 
one day that they, with all the neighbouring gentry, hod been bidden 
to a grand banquet at Stow; and, as she bad set her love on the great 
and noble Sir Beville Grenville, its owner, Alice, to win his affections, 
dressed herself in her richest robe,—" a woven velvet, glossy and 
Boft," and put on her fairest jewellery. Her mother, when she saw 
her thus attired, struck by her exceeding grace and beauty, said, 
" Often shall I pray to-night lliat the Grenville heart may yield. 
Aye, thy victory shall be my prayer." The haughty maiden replied, 
" With the eyes I now see in that glass, and with this vesture, meet 
for a queen, I lack no trusting prayer." At this a sudden cry was 
heard, and the damsel disappeared from their sight for ever. Shortly 
after, the Combe gardener discovered in the garden a email, unknown 
hillock, and on the top of it shone a ring, which was recognized as 
the one the lady wore on the day she vanished. A close examination 
showed that an old Cornish couplet was now traced on it, which the 
parish priest interpreted to mean — 



" The earth r 
Both rjes t 
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feut of St. Michul the Aichiingel, 300 birds, called paEBns, or 
6». Bd." Trace* of these monastic liiiit^trs are to be Toand to a pile 
of rocfcs at St. Mat7's, called Carn Friare (a farm near by bears the 
same name), and one of the most highly caltivated and sheltered 
spots, vrbere a few trees grow, ia known as Holy Yale. Whitfield 
places a nunnery there, and says Holy Vale takes its name from a 
miracaloos rosebush that grew in it, and tJiat " One of its flowers was 
deemed to hare the power, if worn, to preserve its bearer from mortal 
sin," but no other anthority mentions it. 

Giants, of conree, frequently played a great port in the history of 
Scilly. Buzza's Hill, jnst beyond Hugh Town (St. Mary's), com- 
memorates a giant of the name of Bosow, who made his home on its 
enmmit (now crowned by a Spanish windmill), and from whom the 
family of Bosow were descended. One of the finest promontories on 
the same island is Giant's Castle — Trontbeck saya, bntlt by the 
Danes. Here, too, is Giant's Chair, where the Arch Droid used in 
former days to sit and watch the sun rise. Drnidical remiuns are 
scsttereil nil over the different islands, and the many "barrows" are 
known as " giants" graves," In the old abbey gardens at Tresco is a 
curiooB stone, nbout fonr (eet long, two feet wide, and six inches in 
tliickness, in an upright position. Near the top are two holes, one 
above the other (one being somewhat larger than the other), throngli 
which a man might pass his hand. It is supposed to bo on oH 
Drnidical betrothal or wishing-stone, and used before the monks bniU 
the abbey at Treaco. Young people, engaged to be married, would p 
their hands through the holes, and, joining them together, wonld a 
plight their troth. As & vrisking-stone, or to break a spell, a r 
would bo passed through the holes with some incantatiooe.— J. ( 
Tonkin's Guide to tht Uha of Scilly. 

The finest headland on St. Mary's is Feninnis, and some of i 
sheltered nooks under its rocks have rather curious names. One of 
them is known as Sleeps Abode {or Parlour), and close by is Pitt's 
Parlour, which commands a lovely view; it is so called after a 
Mr. Pitt, who, when on a visit to Scilly, spent his summer evenings 
there willi a chosen party of friends. An old lady, a native of Scilly, 
long since dead, told me that tradition said Mr. Pitt came to Scillj 
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in consequence of a bet he made with a gentieman (I believe the then 
governor of the islands), who, when over in Lnndon, spoke in the 
highest terms of the morality of its women, and oiFereil to lay a heavy 
wager that not a single courtezan conld be found on them. Mr. Pitt 
took lip the bet, travelled down to Scilly, and for a long time Beamed 
likely to lose it; but at last, by a large bribe, he overcame the virtue 
of one very poor woman, and, in gratitude, allowed her a small pension 
nntil her death. 

At the foot of Peninnk is Piper's Hole (in which there is a pool 
of fresh water). This is said to be the entrance nf a subterranean 
passage leading to the island of Tresco, where another Piper's H0I13 
is shown as the exit. Old people told man'cUous tnlea of rnsli people 
venturing in so far that they never returned, but died there overcome 
by fatigue— the passage was too narrow for tJiem to turn. Also of 
dogs who disappeared in the hole at St. Mary's, and after many days 
crept out from the one in Tresco, very emaciated, and almost hairless. 
The Rev. J. W. North, in his Week in the Isles of Scilli/, has an 
interesting account of Piper's Hole at Tresco. 

Half way down Oiaut's Castle, anotlier steep cam on the same 
island (St. Mary's), lies a very inaccessible cave'knowu aa Tom Butt's 
Bed, from the fact that a boy of that name bid himself there in Queeu 
Anne'e time three days and three nights out of sight of the press- 
gang. 

The wreck of Sir Clondeeley Shovel in 1707 upon Gilston Rock, in 
Forth Hellick Bay, near Old Town, is of course a matter of history. 
Very many traditions have, however, gathered around this sad event, 
related by many authors. I must briefly re-tcll tliem, as no book of 
this kind would be complete without them. 

The admiral, accompanied by the whole of his fleet, was returning 
home from Toulon, after the capture of Gibraltar, in bis ship the 
Association. When they were ofif Scilly, on October 22nil, 1707, the 
weather became thick and dirty, and orders were given "to lye to." 
This was in the afternoon. Later on, about six. Sir Cloudcsley again 
made sail, but two hours after his ship showed signals of distress, 
which were answered from several of the others. In two momenta she 
Blruek en the Gilston Rock, sank immedintely, and all on board perislied , 
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The Eaglo and th@ Romney with thnr crews shared the same fate 
Firebranil also was lost, bnt her captain with most of her men w« 
Bavpd, "The other men-of-war with difficulty escaped by bai 
timely notice." In thia storm between fifteen bnndred and 
thousand people were drowned in one night. 

A day or two b<?foro this took place, one man, a native of Scilty, ii 
said to have persistently warned the officer of the watch on board 
Association that unleas their ship's conree was altered sbe, with 
the fleet, wonid soon be on the Scilly rocks amongst the breuki 
These warnings so exasperated the officer that he repeated them 
his admiral, and he, vexed that a common sailor should think that he 
knew better than his superiors hnw to navigate a vessel, summarily 
ordered liim to be hanged at the yard-arm for inciting the others to 
insubordination and mutiny. The man before his execution beigged| 
as a great favour, that the chaplain should be allowed to read 
one of the Psalms. His request was granted, and he chose the 1091 
rejieating after the reader in a loud voice all the cnrscs it contai 
And with his last breath he prophesied that the admiral, with th< 
who saw him hanged, would find a watery grave. Up to thia time' 
the weather had been fair, but as soon as his body haii been com- 
mitted to the ses it changed, the wind began to blow, and liis ship- 
mates were horrified to see the corpse out of its winding-sheet, face 
up, following in their wake, and even before their vessel struck they 
gave themselves np for lost men. Some sny that Sir Cloudeslej's body 
cnme ashore on a hatch, on which he had endeavoured to save him- 
self, with his favourite little dog dead by his side. Others, that after 
the wreck it was cast naked on Forth Hellick bench, where it was 
discovered by a soldier, who took off his ring which he atill wore, 
buried him in the sands. 

Another account, on the authority of Robert, second Lord Roraney, 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel's grandson, runs thus : — " Thero is one circi 
stance relating to Sir Cloudesley Shovel's death that is known to vei 
few persons, namely, he as not drowned, having got to shore, where,, 
by the confession of an ancient woman, he was put to death. This,] 
many years t^ter, when on her death-bed, she revealed to the minister] 
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of tlie parisli, declnring she conlJ not die in pence until she hit'I made 
tliis confession, as she was led to commit this horrid deed toe the 
Bake of plnnder. She acknowledged having, among other things, an 
emerald img in her possession, which she had been afraid to sell lest 
it shonM lead to a discovery. This ring, which she delivered to the 
minister, was by him given to James, Earl of Berkeley, at his par- 
ticular request, Sir Cloadesley Shovel and himself having lived on the 
stricteat footing of friendship." 

In the place and manner of his bnrial all traditions agree. Where 
he lay is still pointed out — a bare spot surroniiUed by green grass. 
And the Scilloniana will tell jou that, because he so obstinately 
refused to hear a warning, and wantonly threw away so many lives, 
Ood, to keep alive the memory of this great wickedness, permits none 
to grow on his grave. 

Another legend has it that the man who gave the warning escaped 
death, as the etorm suddenly arose wliilst the Psalm was being read, 
before the order for his execution could be carried out, and that he 
was the only person on board the Association who was not drowned. 

When Lady Cloudesley Shovel heard ot the wreck, she aske<l that 
a search might be made for her husband's body. The soldier showed 
the ring which he bad in hin poBsessIon, which was immediately 
recognised as Sir Cloudesley Shovel's, The body was dng up and 
identified by the marks of his wounds. The ring was forwarded to 
his wife, and she, in gratitude lor the soldier's kindness in giving her 
husband a decent burial, rewarded him with a pension for life. Sir 
Clondesley's body was embalmed, first taken to Plymouth by sea, 
where for some time it lay in Btate, and finally to London, where it 
was interred in Westminster Abbey. 

The abbey at Tresco, formerly under the jurisdiction of the monks 
of St. Nicholas" at Tavistock, has been already mentioned. The 
abbey bouse, built on its site, is the seat of Mr. Dorrien Smith (the 
proprietor, as the Sdllonians call him). The gardens that surronnd 
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it are very beiintifiil, iind famed for the tropical plants tbat here g 
out of iloors. There is an anecdutc related of one of the inliabitantl 
of Tresco, who, when asked what they did for firewood in a spot where 
no trees grew, answered, " We kindle our fires from the loppings of 
our geranium hedges." Tresco, like St, Levan, at the Land's End, 
was in bygone days the favourito haunt of witches. A poor man there 
walking out at nightfall hod the misfortune to meet with a party of 
them taking a moonlight ride on their broomsticks. A relation of 
his was one of the number, and she warned him, in a stentorian voice, 
that if he ever mentioned what he hud accidentally seen, he shonld 
bear the marks of their wrath until his dying day. For a long time 
the secret weighed heavily upon him, and at last he could not refrain 
from telling his wife. The witches, in revenge, turned his block hair 
white in a single night. 

The Rev. H. G. Whitfield, in his Legends of ScUlg, gives some 
marvellous tales of the family of " Dick the Wicked." They were all 
hardened wreckers, who generations ago lived on this island, and who 
also had the gift of second sight. Dick himself, according to this 
writer, when ill and unrepentant, was, by Satanic agency, taken out of 
his bed and borne, wrapt in a long loose coat, which he was tn th) 
Imbit of wearing, 5ome considerable distance from his house, 
his friends discovered him on the following morning. 

On this island stands Cromwell's castle, built during his Protec- 
torate. Old people thought that he in person visited it. TLe large 
china tankard, out of which he was said to have drunk hie breakfast- 
beer, still exists. On a hill above are the ruins of Charles's castle. 
Bcilly always remained loyal and true to tliis unfortunate monarch, and 
this verse of a ballad told me by a Bcillonian was not written of onej 
of them : 

" In Cromwell's days I was for him, 

!, my boys, I'm for the king ; 



For I ci 

And wear my c 



nith tbe tide, 
n the strongest side." 



8t. Wama, who presided over wrecks, was the patron saint of E 
Agnes, another of the principal islands. She crossed over here &o|j 
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IrcliiQil in a nicker-boat covered with hides, and landed al St. Warna'a 
bay. Like many other Bolnts she had her holy-wetl; and often the 
BQperstitious inhabitants of St. Agnes (five families in all), trho enjoyed 
the reputation of being the most daring and unscrupulous amongst the 
Scilly wreckers oE those days, threw crooked pins into it, aaJ daily 
invoked and prayed her to send them " a rieh wreck." There was no 
church there then, and its people rarely visited the other islands. But 
it chaneed one &ne morning the entire population started in their 
ItoatH for the church of Ennor, in St. Mary Old Town, as two of them 
wished to be married. After the ceremony was over the clergyman, 
in the presence of most of his parishioners, who had asaenibled to 
witness it (between whom and the men of St. Agnes there was always 
a bitter feud), rebuked them for their lawless deeds. They, ougry at 
being put to shame before their enemiea, answered with mauy profane 
and mocking words, and were with difficulty restrained from coming 
to blown. So incensed were they that they took no notice of the signs 
which heralded a coming stomi, and hastily got on hoard their boats 
to return to their own home, which none of them were ever destined to 
_ reach, as it broke with great fury when they were about balf-way 
Kcross. When close to land and the rowers were straining every nerve 
to get there, one wave larger than the rest broke over theni, and every 
Boul found a watery grave. This was ot course said to he a judgment 
on them for their wicked ways. Leiand briefly chronicles it. From 
that time St. Wama's well was neglected ; there was no one left the 
day oftcr twelfth-day, as had been the custom, to clean it out and 
return her thanks for her bounty : it gradually got filled witli stones, 
and at the present day is little more than a hole. 

There is a curions labyrinth on this island called " Troy-town," 
which it is popularly supposed to represent ; bat all intricate places in 
Cornwall are so denominated, and I have even heard nurses say to 
children when they were surrounded by a litter of toys that they 
looked OS if Ihcy were in Troy-town. 

A peculiar mode of punishment was formerly practised io Scilly. 
The offenders were placed in a chair called a " ducking chair," and 
pnbllcly at St. Mary'a quay-head " ducked" in the salt water. 
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CORNISH GAMES. 

Many old games woiib reoarding are slill played by Oornisfa 
chiKirvii> cmt of doors in sominer, indoon in wintor, and at their 
numerous schooMfvaUs* To those eonunon ebeiriiefey other names 
iu Cornwall ar« i^Wn giTYA, and diffnrent voids smig. Some, well- 
knowu lhirtj-ilT« y^ars agv\ now (1896) lire only in the waaorj of 
Ihvv^ who w«ft» children then, or finger in a Teiy bi^gmioitary state 
iu $\^ie rvmole ivnntrr di^tiictiv Such 



TV^ 1"^ Ihl^ the (chUdrea wvte diTiied intn two paitiea. In the 
^r^l w^rr>^ v^ii^ the ihrv^ dnk«^: in ^ seoMid the other players, who 
$I\\hI in a Kmi^ Ium<. tiotk^d hand^iah-hani^ finng thea, the mother in 
iK^ niiisMW with h<r datG^i«fc$ ran$^ ^Koeding to siae om eadi side 
xNf Wr^ iW d^v> wm$ choiMft «$ 'i \ r'Min^ a»d ke bc|^ the f ol- 
V'^mi)^ vKaK>ctt{i^^ whx^ w;i;j^ $«3;^^ t^ rvtr n^ging: adrnnced and 
^f^^^all^d^ whil$4 th^ vA«fr $Kv>l rtBI: — 

^ ^|y<^ N>NNiii^ ^IliM^ iMbi^ *^raai«^ *<i&i^ 
tV V.iwr \v*K *u*]£^v *i«i«tii^ Mi^iww'* 

^ ^^311 i;i|«)i^ >»^ iM^^Y ^fcj^ 1,^^ 

^a ^5^1111^ >y«it Jilfiin^ li^ ;«t :,w^ !ici^^ 



Ajnli%i^%Hwi^ ij^^ ,ll^> ^ ,,^ 
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" Spanish Jack (or coxcomb) is not my name, 
111 stamp mj foot (ttampt) and say the same. 
So fare thee well/' &c. 

** Come back I come back I yon Spanish knight. 
And choose the fairest in yonr sight." 

The dukes retired, consulted together, and then selected one, 
singing— 

** This is the fairest I can see, 
So pray yonng damsel walk with me. 



»i 



When all the daughters had been taken away, they were brought 
back to their mother in the same order, the dukes chanting : — 

** WeVe brought yonr daughter, safe and sonnd. 
And in her pocket a thoosand ponnd, 
And on her finger a gay gold ring, 
We hope yon won*t refuse to take her in.'* 

** 111 take her in with all my heart. 
For she and ' me ' were loUi to part" 

The Rey. S. Bundle, yicar of Qodolphin, near Helston, saw some 
chUdreu lately in his neighbourhood playing a portion of this game, 
when to '' Here comes three dukes a-riding " they added — ^' My rancy, 
dancy dukes." Mr. Halliwell Phillips, in his Nursery Rhymes and 
Tales of England, has published three yersions of it, but the game as 
played in Cornwall has some additional couplets. 

Pbay, pretty Miss. 

For this— quite, I think, a thing of the past — the children (a boy 
and girl alternately) formed a ring. One stood in the middle holding 
a white handkerchief by two of its comers : if a boy lie would single 
out one of the girls, dance backwards and forwards opposite to her, 
and sing— 

" Pray, pretty Miss, will yon come out ? 
Will yon come out ? will yon come out ? 
Pray, pretty Miss, will you come out. 
To help me in my dancing ?** 
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If the answer were '< No I " spoken with averted head over the left 
shoulder, the rhyme ran«- 

*' Then yoo are a naughty Miss I 
Then yoo are a naughty Miss I 
Then yon are a naughty Miss I 
Won't help me in my dancing.'* 

Occasionally three or four in torn refused. When the request was 
granted the words were changed to^ 

** Now you are a good Miss I 
Now you are a good Miss I 
Now you are a good Miss, 
To help me in my dancing." 

The handkerchief was then carefully spread on the floor; the 
couple knelt on it and kissed : the child formerly in the middle joined 
the ring, and the other took his place, or if he preferred it remained 
in the centre ; in that case the children clasped hands and sang 
together— 

" Pray, pretty Miss (or Sir)," &c 

The last to enter the ring had always the privilege of selecting the 
next partner. 

In all these childish games, to prevent disputes, and decide who shall 
be middleman, hide first, &c., one or other of the following formula 
is always recited by the eldest of the party, who as he repeats the 
words points with his forefinger at each player in succession until he 
comes to the end of the rhyme. The person then indicated goes 
out: — 

" Vizwry, vazzeiy, vozeiy-vem, 
Tizzeiy, tazzery, tozeiy-tcm, 
Hiram, jiram, cockrem, spirem, 
Poplar, roUin, gem." 

** There stands a pretty maid in a black cap. 
If you want a pretty maid in a black cap, 
Please to take * she.* "—(East Cornwall.) 

** Ene, mene, mona, mi, 
Pasca, lara, bona (or bora), bi, 
Elke, belke, boh I '* 
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"EggB, butter, cbeese, breftd, 
Stick, stack, atooe, dciid ! " — (West CorDwult.) 

To this Ifttter there are aeveral nonsenBical modern additions. 
A game with a jingle somewhat like the first ta played bj children 
at Nenlyn West, near Penzance, called — 



" VoBBy, vaaej i 

One child ia blindfolded, the others 

" Voaej, Tasej, Tnn 
Bnctc-o-boo hiLH c( 
Find if yon can a 
Veacj , vasej Tnm 



hide something, and ehout — 



td take it Lome, 



A search ia then made for the hidden object; when found the 
finder in his tnm ia blindfolded. 

After tliis digreasioa I will give all the other forgotten gnmea 
before describing those still played. 



' FhISKEE, FfttBKEE, I V 



AND I V 



Known elsewhere aa " Now vre dance looby, looby, looby." To 
play it the children formed a ring and danced round, singing — 

" Friskee, friskee, I wa*, and I was 
A drinking of email bocr."' 

They then stopped suddenly and said, " Right arms in ! " (all were 
extended towards the centre of the circle) ; " Right arms out ! " (all 
wheeled round with arms outstretched in the contrary direction) ; 
" Shake yonrselvea a little and little and turn yourselves about." The 
circle was reformed, " Friskee," Ac, was repeated, and the game went 
on nntil all the different parts of the body had been named. 



" Foot., fool, come to Bchool." 
All the children in this game, except one who left the room, colled 
themselves by the name of eomc bird, beast, or fith. The child out- 
ride was brought in, and one chosen as schoolmaster said — 

" Fool I fool 1 coino to ucliool, 
And find me out tfie ;" 

Vol. 5.— Part 1. e 
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giving the assamed name of one of thi; players. If tlie fool 6xed 
the right person, he stayed in and the other went ont, which of course 
involved re-naming ; bnt if he made a mistake they all cried out — 



" Foal I fi>al I go bock to scliool, 
And leani yuar tetters batter." 



He retired, pretended to knock his head againet the door, and returned, 
when he was again asked in the same words to name some other 
player. 

Some of the games were much rongher, such as " Pig in the mid< 
and can't get out " and " Solomon had a great dog." 

For the first, one of the children stood in the centre, whilst the 
others danced around him in a circle, saying, " Fig in the middle and 
can't get out." He replied, "I've lost my key bnt I will get out," and 
threw the whole weight ot his body suddenly on the clasped hands 
of a couple to try and unlock them. When he had succeeded he 
changed the wonla to, " I've broken your locks, and I have got out." 

One of the pair whose bands be had opened took his place and Ifl 
joined the ring. ■ 

For the second, the players knelt in a line ; the one at the head, in' 
a very solemn tone, chaunted, "Solomon had a great dog"; the 
others answered in the same way, "Just so " (this was always the 
refrain). Then the first speaker mode two or three more ridiculous 
speeches, ending with, " And at last this great dog died, and fell 
down," giving at the same time a violent larch against his noit 
neighbour, who, not expecting it, fell against his, and Bi 
end of the line. 



t 

I, 
ir 
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" Scat " (Cornish for " alap "). 
A paper-kuifc, or thin slip of wood, was placed by one player 
bis open palm. Another took it up quickly, and tried to " scat " his 
opponent's hand before he could draw it away. Sometimes a feint 
of taking the papor-knifo was made three or four times before it wns 
really done. When the "scat" was given, the "scatter" in his tnm 
rested the kmfe on his palm. 



1 
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HoLK IN THE Wall. 
A person, who did not know the trick, was blindfolded, another 
Gtood in the corner of the room with his raoath open. The fore- 
finger of the hlindfolded player was carefully guided around the walls 
of the room to find the hole, until at lost it was put into the open 
month, whcu it was sharply bitten. 



Mau 



, Mal. 



K Raisiks (a forfeit game). 
One acquainted with the trick took 



The players sat in a circle. 
a poker in his right hand, niaile some eccentric movements with it, 
passed it to his left, and gave It to his nest neighhour on that side, 
saying, " Malnga, Malaga raisins, very good raisins I vow," and told 
him to do the same. Should he fail to pass it from right to left, 
when he m his turn gave it to his neighbour, without being told where 
the mistake lay, he was made to pay a forfeit. 

She Said, and Shk Said. 

This required a confederate, who left the room. The other in the 

secret asked a person inside to whisper to him whom she (or he) 

loved, then called in his companion, and the following dialogue was 

carried on : — 

" Sbe said, and she said ! 

And what did abe sny i " 
" She said that sbo loved." 
'■ And whom did she love 7 

Suppose aha said eho lovad ?" 

" No I aho never said that, whatever she said." 
An indefinite number of names were mentioned before the right one, 
When that came, to the surprise of the whisperer, the answer was — 

" Yea ! she said that." 
The secret was very simple, the name of a widow or widower was 
always given before that whispered. 

The two next are plnjed everywhere, but the words I believe aro 
peculiar to Cornwall. 

e2 
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Drop thb Handkerchief. 

This is mucli too common to require a description. I will therefore 
only give the doggerel, which is recited by the holder of the hand- 
kerchief as he walks around the ring : — 

** I sent a letter to my loye, 
I carried water in my glove, 
And by the way I dropped it 

I did so I I did so I 
I had a little dog that said * Bow I wow 1 * 
I had a little cat that said 'Meow ! meow 1 * 
Shan't bite yon, shan't bite yon, 
Shall bite yon.'* 

Throws the handkerchief, and chases the girl. 



Rules of Gontrart. 

Four children hold a handkerchief by the four comers, one moves 
a finger over it, saying, as fast as possible — 

'* Here I go ronnd the mles of contrary, 
Hopping abont like a little canary. 
When I say < Hold fast * leave go ; 
When I say * Leave go ' hold fast" 

Any player making a mistake pays a forfeit. 



Lady Queen Anne. 

A very pretty version of this old English game is often played at 
juvenile parties in Cornwall. 

One child is chosen to remain in the room, whilst the others go 

outside and consult together as to whom shall hold the ball (some 

small thing). They then troop in, with their hands either hidden 

under the skirts of their dresses, or clasped in such a way that Lady 

Queen Anne, by looking at them, cannot tell which has it; all 

repeating — 

" Here come we to Lady Qneen Anne, 
With a pair of white gloves to cover onr hand ; 
As white as a lily, as fair as the rose, 
Bnt not so fair as yon may snppose." 
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L. Q. A. " Tarn, ladies, him ! " 
( WhWtrimnd.') " The mc 
Qoeon . 
L. Q. A, " The king sect van tbrce tetters, I nsver read ibem all, 

So pray, Misa , deliver the ball." 

Should she liave guessed correctly, all tho party conrtesy, and 6oy— 

" The ball is joura and not oars. 
Yon raoHt go to tbe garden and gather the Sowers." 

And the child who had the ball takes the queen's seat, whilst she 
retires with the others ; but should sho have made a mistake, the 
same party go out ngain, saying as they courtesy — 

" The ball is oars and not yoors, 
(Itrpmt) Wo," &c. 

Mr. Halliwell Phillips, in his book berore quoted, has shorter 
versions of this, with different rhymes. 

Another game wliicU Las descended from generation to generation 
is — 

Old Witch. 

The children choose from their party an old witch (who is supposed 
to hide herself) and a mother. The other players are the daughters, 
and are called by the names of the week. The mother says that she 
is going to market, and will bring home for each the thing that she 
most wishes for. Upon this they all name something. Then, after 
telling thorn upon no account to allow any one to come into the 
bouse, she gives her children in charge of her eldest daughter 
Snndaj, and goes away. In a moment, the witch makes her appear- 
ance, and asks to borrow some trifle. 

Snndoy at first refuses, but, after a short parley, goee into the next 
room to fet«h the required article. In her absence the witch steals 
the youngest of the children (Saturday), and runs off with her. 
Sunday, on her return, seeing that the witch has left, thinks there 
must be something wrong, and eounts the children, saying, " Monday, 
Tuesday," &c., until she comes to Saturday, who is missing. She 
then pretends to cry, wrings her hands, and sobs out — " Mother will 
beat me when she comes home." 
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On tho mother's return, ahe, too, oonnte the childrra, and, finding 
Kntnrday gone, bhIes Snnday where ehe is. iiJnndaj anawers, " Ob, 

moth<ir I an old witch callixl, and aeked to borrow , and, whilst 

I wa» fetching it, ihe ran oEf with Saturday." The mother scolds and 
beata her, t«lls her to be more careful in the fatore, and again sets 
eS lor tlic market. This is repeated until all the children bnt Snndajr 
hm been stolen. Then the mother and 8nndaj, hand in hand, go 
sff to search for them. The; meet the old wilcb, who has them atl 
flVOBsUBg domi in a line behind her. 

Mtdtft Hire yon seen my children ? 

O. W. Tee 1 I think, by Eastgate. 
Tlio mother and Sunday retire, as if to go there, hot, not finding 
them, ngain rctnrn to the witch, who this time sends them to West- 
gat«, then to Sontligate and Vorthgate. At last one of the children 
Iioi>i hor head up over the witch's shoulder, and cries out, " Here we 
are, mother." Then follows this dialogue : — 

M. I MOO my children, may I go in ? 

0. W. No I your boots are too dirty. 

Af. I will Uko them off. 

O. W. Your stockings ore too dirty. 

hf. I will take thorn off. 

0. W. Your feet are too dirty. 

M. I will cut them off. 

O, W. Then the blood will stream over the floor. 
The mother nt this loses patience, and pushes her way in, the witch 
trying in rain to keep her out. She, with all her children, then chase 
the witch until llioy catch her i when they pretend to bind her hand 
and foot, put her on a pile, and barn her, the children fanning the 
imaginary flanioa witlt their pinafores. Sometimes the dialogne after 
" Here wo are, mother," is omitted, and the witch is at once chased. 

Mr. Hnlliwell Phillips calls this the " Game of the Qipsy," and 
gives some rhymes to which it is played, bnt I have never heard them 
in this connty. 

The next, a game quite unknown to me, I took down from the lips 
of a little girl in West Comwdl in 1882, who told me it was a great 
favourite with her and ber playmates. 
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Qhobt at thk Wbll. 

One of the party is chosen for ghost (if HresBed in white so much 
the better); she hides in a comer; tlie other children are a mother 
and daughters. The eldest daughter Baya; 

" Mother, mother, please give mc a piece of bread and butter." 

M. Let me (or "leaye me") loot at your hands, child. Why, 
they are very dirty. 

E. D. I will go to the well and wash them. 

She goes to the corner, the ghost peeps up, and she nishoa back, 
crying ant— 

" Uother 1 mother I I have seen a ghost." 

M. Nonsense, child I it was only yonr father's nightshirt I have 
washed and hung out to dry. Go again. 
The child goes, and the same thing happens. She retuma, saying — 

" Tes ! mother ! I have seen a ghost." 

M. Nonsense, chUd I we will take a candle, and all go together to 
search for it. The mother picks up a twig for a candle, and they 
set off. When they come near to the ghoat, she appears from her 
hiding-place, mother and children rush away in different directions, 
the ghost chases them until she has caught one, who iu her turu 
becomes ghoet. 

Mother, Mother, mat I oo out to Plas. 

I thought this game was a thing of the past, but I came on some 
children playing it in the streets of Penzance in 1883. It may t>o 
jilayed by any namber, and, as in the two former games, one is chosen 
for mother. This is the dialogue : 

C. Mother, mother, may I (or we) go out to play 7 

M. No, child I no, child 1 not for the day. 

C. Why, mother 7 why, mother ? I won't stay long. 

M. Make three pretty courtesies, and away begone. 

C. One for mammy, one for daddy, one for Uncle John, 
The child, as she mentions the names, spreads out tlic skirts of her 
dress and courtesies, after which she retires to a little distance, and 
then returns. 
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If. Where, diild 1 where, chSd ! haye 70a been all the day ? 

C. Up to granny's. 

M, What have yon been doing there 7 
The answer to this is often ^ Washing doU's dothea,** bat anything 
may be mentioned. 

M. What did she give you 7 
The reply is again left to the child's fancy. 

M. Where's my share 7 

C. The cat ate it (or, In the cat's belly). What's in that box, 
mother 7 

if. Twopence, my child. 

C. What for, mother 7 

M. To buy a stick to beat yon, and a rope to hang yon, my child. 
T]io child at this tries to snatch at the box, the mother chases her 
nntil she has caught her (when there are seyeral children, until she 
has caught one), she then pretends to beat her, and puts her hands 
around her neck as if she were going to hang her. 

Herb I sit on a cold grbbk Bank. 

Tlie children form a ring around one of the party, who sits in the 
middle, and says : 

** Hero I sit on a cold green bank 
On a cold and frosty morning." 

Then those in the circle dance round her, singing : 

" We*ll send a young man (or woman) to take yon away, 
To take yon away, 

Wo*ll lend a yonng man to take yon away 
On a cold and frosty morning.** 

C%ild. ** Pray tell me what his name shall be ? *' 
Or, 

" Pray, whom will yon send to take me away ? " 
CireU, " We'll send Mr. to take yon away.'* 

This is repeated three times with the refrain, " On a cold," &c., after 
which the dancing and singing cease, and the child is asked, " Sugar, 
sweet, or vinegar, sour 7 " Her answer is always taken in a contrary 
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sense, and sung, as before, three times, wliilst the chililron oirclo 
round. The one in the middle then rises to her feet. The boj (or 
girl) named advances and kisses her, they change places, and the 
game begins again. 

JOOOLE ALOKO. 

This is a very favourite open air game. To play it there mast be 
an uneven number. He (or she) stands in the middle, wliilst the 
others, arm in arm, circle around him, singing :— • 

■' Come nil je joung men, with j-oor wicked wnj-», 
Sow all yonr wild oats in jour fonthfal dajs, 
That we may lice happj, Chat we may liie happy. 
That we may live bappy wben we ^ow old. 
The day is tar apent, the night's coming on. 
Give as yonr arm, and we'll ' joggle along.' 
That we may live happy," &c. Slc. 

At the words "joggle along" thej all drop the arm of the person 
they are leading, and try to catch the arm of the player in front of 
them, whilst the middle man tries at the same time to get a partner. 
Should he succeed, the player left without one, takes hia place. 
{Repeat.) 

I am indebted to the Rev. 8. Bundle, vicar of Godolphin, for 
another set of words to this game, which he calls— 

Thk Jolly Mili.br. 

And, ander this title, a lady, two years since, saw soma children 
playing it at St. Ives, in Cornwall. 

" There was a jolly miller, lived by himself; 
By grinding com he got hia wealth; 
One hand in the oppor, the other in the hng, 
As the wheel went roaad tbejtill called ' Grab.' " 

In this cotinty"Tom Tiddler's Ground "is known as " Mollish's 
Land," " Cat and Mouse " as " The DufTan Ring," and " Blind 
Man'a Buff"' as "Blind Buck-a-Davy," To this last the following 
words are repeated, which I have never seen in print. One of the 
players takes tiie blindfolded person by the shoulders, and says : 
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" How many horsog has yonr Tather got in hia stables ? " 
A. Three. 

" What colonr are tliey 7" 
A. Red, white, and grey. 

{Whirling him round.) "Then turn abont, and twist about 
catch whom yon may." 

To make barley bread (in other districte, "Cockley bread"' 
rhyme is used in West Cornwall :— 

" MotLer haa Railed, mnthcr has said, 
' Make baate home, aod make barley bread.' 
Up vith jour heels, down with your head. 
That is the way to make barley bread." 

Bobby Bikoo, 

or this, which is a very common game at school-treats in soma 
parts of West Cornwall, I have only lately through the kindness of 
the BcT. 8. HniiJle succeedeJ in getting a description. He saw some 
children in 1884 playing it in his parish, (Godolphin, Helston). 
ring is formed, into the middle of which goes a child holding a stiol 
the others with joined hands run round in a circle singing— 



" There w 



a farmer had a dog, 
rae Bobby Bingo ; 



Hia name was Bobby Bingo." 
When they have finished singing they cease rnnning, whilst theoi 
in the centre pointing with his stick asks them in tarn to spell Bingo.a 
If they all spell it correctly they again moye round singing; bn^.l 
should cither of them make a mistake, he or she has to take the plu 
of the middle man. 



Wkiqh the BrriBB, weigh the Chbebe. 
Is rather dangerous, and now but rarely played. Two children 
stand back to back with their arms locked. One stoops as low as he 
can, supjiortirg the other on his back, and says, "Weigh the butter" ; 
he rises, and the second stoops in his turn with " Weigh the cheese." 
The first repeats with " Weigh the old woman"; and it ends by tl 
second, with " Down to her knees." 
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LlBDKTY, LITIBETT, 1 

A gome of a very different character, which plfa§ea young chiUren. 
The child stands before a hassock, aud as if he were going up stairs; 
he puts on it first his right and then bis left foot, gredaally quickening 
liis steps, keeping time to the words : — 
" LibbeCy, libbety, lilibetj-lat. 
Who can Jo thia ? iind who can do that ? 
And who can do anything bott«r than that ? " 

This ends the games in which children of both sexes join. I miist 
nest give those escluaively for boys, I will begin by a very old one. 

Ship Sail. 

Is a game nsually played with marbles ; one boy pnts his hand into 
hie trousers pocket and takes out as many marbles as he feels inclined ; 
be closes his fingers over them, and holds out his hand with the palm 
down to the opposite player, saying, " Ship sail, sail fast. How many 
men on board ?" A gness is made by his opponent ; if less be has 
to give as many marbles as will make up the true number ; if more, as 
many as he said over. Bat shonld the guess be correct he takes 
them, and then in bis torn says " Ship sail," &c. 

BCOE BHEE, BFOK. 

Is another game of chance, and is generally played by three boys in 
the following way. One stands with his back lo a wall, the second 
stoops down with bis bead against the stomach of the first boy, 
" forming a hack," the third jumps on it, and holds np bis band with 
the fingers distended, saying, — 

"Bnck Bbee, back ahee back, 
How many fingera do I bold op ? " 

Shonld the stooper gness correctly, they all change places and the 
jniDper forms the back. Anotlier and not such a roagh way of playing 
this game is for the guesser to stand with his face towards a wall, 
keeping his eyes shut. 





SOME SIMPLE METHODS OF PROMOT- 
ING THE STUDY OF FOLK-LORE, 
AND THE EXTENSION OF THE 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 



iOOKING back tlirdugli Former volumes of th. 

it strikes one very forcibly how little of English folk- 
thej contain. WLilo sc]iool att«ndancc officers, 
paper- veil dors, and popular scientific lecturers, are prowl- 
ing about our most retired country Tillages, our members ore calmly 
eiigagfid in " surveying mankind from Cliiua to Pera," apparently in 
liajipy unconscioDsness that tlieso modem Aids to the Advancement of 
Learning are rapidly destroying the curious old/oifc-learning vrhich it 
was surely the original purpose of the Society to record before it 
should be too late. 

There must be some misapprehension in the minds of our country 
members, or this would not be so. Is it that they are hnshful, and 
wait to be asked to contribote ? In that case, it might be well to 
insert an editorial notice to the effect that brief local notes are 
welcome. Or do they think the numberless little matters of folk-lore 
which mmt come under tJie observation of dwellers in the country are 
too trivial or too well-known to be worth recording ? If so, they 
surely make a great mistake. In the first place, it is just as rash tor 
persona who have chiefly lived in one place to conclude that what is 
familiar to them nmst be familiar to all the world, as it is to fly into 
the opposite (but not uncommon) error of fancying that what iti cus- 
tomary in their own neighbourhood is peculiar to the locality and 
unknown to the rest of tiie world. Besides, even though a given item 
may be known elsewhere, it has more than once been pointed out in 
the Jaiu-nal that the geographical distribution of foik-lore is a matter 
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of iutereat, and that things already recorded are yet worth noting 
whea a definite, and poBsibly a hithertc-unnotioed, locals cnn be 
assigned to them. 

Perhaps it might help to remoTO the oyident nncertainty as to what 
ia granted if particular points on frhlch farther information is debir- 
ftble were from time to time specified by aathority in the Jonrnnl, 
and members were requested to state the custom or belief of their o 
Deighbourbood as to the matter in question in the next Quarterly 
P»rt. This wonld be something definite, and would undonbtedly meet 
with a certain amonnt of response. 

Another thing that strikes one every day ia the extraordinary 
ignorance of even otherwise well-educated peoph', first, of the natnro 
of folk-lore, and secondly, of the exietenco ot the Folk-Lore Society. 
For myself, I think I have only met with one person who had heard 
of the latter before I mentioned it, and he thought its object was the 
Btudy of dialects ! This general ignorance will have to be removed 
before any really snbstantial progress can be made in collecting. For 
there is one noteworthy point aboat the study of folk-lore, in which 
it differs from all other branches of learning except the study of 
dialects, viz. that it cannot be pursued by the aavanlt without the 
aid of the comparatively unlearned — those who mingle familiarly with 
the folk, who go in and out among them, know their way.'^, their ideas, 
and their modes of thought ; nay, who in many cases have themselves 
been brought up in an atmosphere of old-world manners and castoms, 
Tery far removed from that of modem English life. These arc the 
people who most be enlisted in the cause and incited to bring grist to 
the mills of the scientific folk-lorists : the point to bo considered Is, 
bow best to get hold of them. 

In the first place, the admirable prospectus of the Society should be 
widely distributed, by which I do not mean that it should be sent to 
all-and-sundry in a halfpenny wrapper, to meet with immediate 
" happy despatch " in the waste-paper basket; but that every indi- 
vidual memlier should exert himself or herself to put two or three 
tBopies of it into the hands of intelligent friends. 
In the second place we ougbt to gain the attention of the news- 
papers. What the Psychical Society can do, surely the Folk-Lore 
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Society can. What steps to take with regard to the Loudon press I 
leave to the conaideration of Londoners ; hat there are thousands at 
middle-clasa country people who can he reached through the coaatry 
press better than through any other medium, and what I want par- 
ticularly to urge on our country memherB is the importance of drawing 
attention to the subject in the columns of their several local news- 
papers. The occasional paragraphs headed " Extraordinary Super- 
stition," the announcements that " The ancient custom of ao-and-ao 
was observed in this town on euch-a-day," would give opportunities 
for letters or articles on the general subject of folk-lore, which would 
without question be gladly welcomed by the editors of the better class 
of country papers. Again, queries on definite points of local usage, 
&c, will generally meet with some response, I speak from personal 
experience, and I could name two moat energetic collectors who obtain 
the chief part of their materials in this way. Many of the local 
editors, too, would willingly, if it were suggested to them, insert por- 
tions of the prospectus in the form of a paragraph; especially where 
there is an antiquarian column, to which it would form a valuable con- 
tribution. Moreover, besides helping to arouse the interest of the 
general public by these means, we could not obtain more useful 
coadjutors than the writers for the local press themselves. I have, 
myself, received most courteous and competent assistance in collecting 
from members of their calling. The chiefs among them are naturally 
some of the ablest and most cultivated men of their class, and the 
subordinate members of tho stafl' have unrivalled opportanitiea of 
getting at the folk-lore of their several districts. 

Perhaps more tangible results in the way of new subscribers, (of 
whom our funds notoriously stand in need), might be obtained by the 
private circulation of tho prospectus ; but the general enlightenment 
of the public mind would certainly be better attained through the 
newspapers than in any other way, and this would also bo the readiest 
means of increasing the stock of recorded English folk -lore, while here 
and there a real appreciation of the subject would bi: found lurking in 
unexpected quarters, But apart from interested motives, the pro- 
motion of the study of folk-lore is a desirable object in itself. It has 
a dracticai bearing on tho affairs of human life. Captain Temple has 
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pointed ont(Jc'urnal, vol. iv. p. 209) tlie value of tLe study to all Eng- 
lishmen who arc called upon (aa so many are calU'd upon) to exerciBe 
rity over savage and cDcivilized tribes. Bnt there ere barbarians 
r home than in India or New Zealand, and surely any one who is 
n position of authority over uneducatud folk must gain ia 
largeness of judgment and breadth of view, and must, therefore, be 
better fitted for his jjost, when he has arrived at a perception of the 
cardinal fact that widely Beparnted stages of progress may coexist in 
the same country at the same time, and lias learnt that the ideas ot 
the folk are not neccBsarily to he ridiculed or despised when they differ 
from those which his education has instilled into him. When people 
understand the reasons of the prejudices of uneducated folk they must 
know better how to deal with them, and how to set about trying to 
reconcile them with the principles of modern culture and civilization. 
Charlotte: S. Ddkne. 



As one of the Honorary Secretaries of the Society I may, [wrhaps, 
be allowed to say how heartily I endorse Miss Burne's excellent and 
practical snggestions as set forth above. 

One of them, YJx. that relating to the desirability of enlisting the 
help of country editors, I hope to carry into effect without delay, by 
printing an extract from the letter itself, together with such particulars 
from the Prospectus of the Society as shall give an idea of the aims 
of the Folk-Lore Society, and make, I trnst, a not unsaccesaful appeal. 
This I propose to send to the editor of every good country newspaper. 
J. J. Foster, 

lion. Sec, 
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Ballob of the Evil Etk. 

|OEY Island 18 twelve miles from tlie coast of the conn^ 
Buiiegal, LciDg the extreme north-west land of Ireland : 
and, like all the remarkable places round the coast, it hu 
its faistorj and its legends, one of the niDst remarkable of 
the latter being that of Bailor. 

Bailor of Tory was a sort of Cyclops, having only one eye before, 
in the middlt- of his forehead — however, he had a second behind in the 
middle of the back of his skall ; while a glance from the latter would 
strike a person dead. On this account a person in the co. Donegal, 
who ia supposed to have'an evil eye, is called Suil Bhnllor— or Bailor's 
eye. Bailor Liid only one child, a daughter Ethnea ; and it was pro- 
phesied by a Druid that he would die by the haada of his grandchild ; 
he therefore put Ethnea into the charge of twelve matrons, and sent 
them to live in a castle on Tor-more (big peak), the highest and a 
nearly inaccessible crag at the eastern extremity of Tory Island, 
There Ethnea gradually grew up, a beantifal maiden, wondering how 
she got there, and what the hairy animals she saw in the currach 
fishing around the island were; but the matrons were true to their 
trust, and would not let Ethnea know what they were. 

In the meantime Bailor was amusing himself, as usual, plundering 
dU boats that tried to pass, and making raids on the mainland. From 
which he carried off cattle and prisoners. 

The chief of the adjoining territory of Tullagliobegley was Mae- 
Kincely, he being the owner of the cow called Glas Gaivlen — " shs 
was so lactiferous that her fame spread far and wide," and " Bailor of 
the Mighty Blows and the Evil Eye declared that his ambition could 
never be satisfied until ho got possession of her." Bat MacKineely 
brought her everywhere with hiui, so that it was impossible to steal 
her. MacKineely had a brother named Gavida, a smith, whotc forg* 
was at Drumnatinne, or the ridgo of the fire. One day MacKmeetjr 
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went to the forge to have a sword made, bringing his cow with him. 
Another brother, named MncSsmbthniiin, happened to be there, and 
MacKineely gave him the cow to hold while he went into the forgo. 
Bailor, who was always watcliing for an opportunity, immediately 
changed himself into a red-heitdeJ boy, and went up to MocSamb' 
tbainii and told him that lio had oTcrheard the two brothers arranging 
that they would make his awords of iron while they wonld use all the 
steel for MacKineely'a sword. Enraged, MacSambthaiun uttered u 
dreadful oath, handed the rope of the cow to the red-headotl boy, and 
rushed into the forge ; white the red-headed boy, qnicker than light- 
ning, carried off the cow, and when the brother came out they saw 
Bailor with the cow in the middle of the Tory ground. The placo 
where the cow was dragged on shore is elill called Port-na-Glaise, or 
cow harbour. Immediately after the loss of the cow MacKineely went to 
the Dmid, to ask what he should do ; but was told ho never could get 
back his cow till Bailor was dead, as he wonld always keep the hind 
eye opeu and petrify any one who tried to get near her. He then went 
to his familiar spirit, or friendly fairy, called Birage, who told him she 
would enable Bailor to bo killed. To do this she dressed MacKineely 
in women's clothes, and on the wingB of a storm wafted him to the 
lower OE Tor-more where Ethnea lodged. Uere Birage demanded 
admittance for a noble lady she had rescued from the hands of a cruel 
giant who was carrying her off, and the twelve matrons, fearing the 
faity, admitted her and MacKineely. Birage ttien caused a deep 
sleep to fall on the matrons, whUe Ethnea and MacKineely were left 
together to fall in love ; after which the fairy brought MacKineely 
tlie way he came back to his abode on the mainland. 

In process of time, three sons were born in the tower of Tor-moro j 
and when Bailor heard of them he was furious, and ordered them to 
be drowned. They were rolled up in a sheet fastened by a pin, and 
broDght to the whirlpool off the island where Bailor had ordered 
them to be cast. Here the pin, or deloz, tell out, and the boys fell 
into the water, one sinking at once, but the two othera were caught 
and put again into the sheet and cast into the whirlpool — the place 
being now called Port- a- Del oz, or the harbour of the pin. 

The boy that sank was not, however, drowned, as Dirage had taken 
P2 
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him under the nater to the mainland, and gave him to his father, 
yiho sent hini to his brother Garida, who tanght him his trade of 

A Drnid told Bailor that JUacKineely was the father of the children; 
ho thereupon called hia irarriore together and crossed to the muii, 
landing at BallyconnoU, where he sciaed MacKineely, one of his 
men catching him by the hair, another by hia hands, another by hia 
feet, when he was cast across a large block oE stone, when Bailor with 
one stroke of hia sword cut off hie head. The stone is called Clagh- 
an-neely, and still has on it streaks oF MacKineely's blood. Some 
years ago (1794) it waa placed on a pillar sixteen feet high, where it 
still remains. 

After the slanghtor of MacKineely and his children, Bailor thought ha 
might defy the fates, and frequently visited the mainland, hia favourite 
haunt being the forge of GaviJa. Here he met his grandchild with- 
out knowing his origin, and bocatae very fond of him. The young 
smith knew who his father waa, and that he was killed at Oagh-an- 
neely, which he often visited, bat by whom he did not know. One 
day, however. Bailor came to the forge while Gavida was absent, and 
whiled away the time by telling his exploits to his grandson, and 
among others boasted of his seizure of MacKineely, and of how he 
killed him. On which the young smith watched his opportunity, and 
when Bailor was off his guard ran a retl-hot iron into the " basilisk 
eye" and through his head, thus fulHlling the prophecy and avenging 
the death of his father. 

Faibiss. 

Tory Island is a favonrable haunt of the good people, and no 
Toryite will go out alone after dark. Till lately there lived at Killult 
a woman who used to be carried off by the fairies. One dark night, 
when they were out looking for her vrith torches, Owen Kelly ol 
Malin rescued her ; she was in the grasp of a little man with a red 
cap, who disappeared aa he came np. 

On Tory Island there is a "cursing atone," visited by those who 
wish to curse their enemies. G. H. K. 
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SUPERSTITIONS, CO. DONEGAL. 

[HE following I was told by the daughter of a small farmer, 
the family eviiientlj being deacendaiits ot ono of the 
English eottlere. Tliese are only a part of the super- 
BtitionB Btill prevalent in the country. 

Crickets. 

" MisB, there ia no doubt the crickets know what yon sppak. At 
Moyne Hill, at our hou.w, yon know, we were getting a new grate in 
the kitchen, and nil the crickets left. A few days afterwards I saw a 
big cricket outside the door, and I said, ' You are welcome back, come 
in,' and the big cricket and fiye others immediately came in. Some 
time afterwards my sister Kate killed one of the crickets, and that; 
night when our stockings were drying at the fire the crickeU eat hers, ■. 
but they did not touch mine." ' 

It is a very general belief in Ireland that crickets will destroy , 
dothes of people that injure them, and if those people are married, 
they are especially hard on their baby's clothea. 

Wise Womks. 
Kate, sister of the girl that told about the crickets, was ill, having 
a faintness and an all-ovemesB, so that she could not do her work. 
She was therefore sent to the doctor, and allowed to go home for a 
few days. When she came back she stated, " The doctor's bottle did 
not do me a heap of good : it was queer he could not tell what was 

the matter with me : but when I went to Mrs. she immediately 

said I had hearl-fever, oiid she cured me," When questioned as to 

how she was cured, she mentioned that Mrs. was a strong {i>. 

rich) woman, great at curing " heart-fever." She had cured hundreds, 
while her daughter had the power of curing a sprain. The woman 
did not give the girl any medicine, her modue operandi being to 
strip her patient and measure her three times round her body over the 
heart witli a green tape. The girl states that immediately after the 
first measurement she began to feel better. E. L. G. K. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Snperetition in Sicily. — A Naples correspondent writea ;— In the 
province of Catania (Sicily), the festival of San Filippo, the patron 
saint of Calatabiano, lb celebrated in n etrongely snperBtitions manner. 
The ignorant popniation of that district believe that San Filippo had 
the power of restoring to health all those afflicted with epilepsy, 
insanity, or other nervons maladiee — in short, that the invocation of 
the saint is eafficient to cast out the evil spirit. On the day of the 
festival sneh afflicted persons from all the country around are brought 
by their relations to be cured instantaneonsly at the church of Calata- 
biano. On arriving they are seized by robust peasants, who attempt 
tomakethemfeiss the image of the saint, and cry "Viva San Filippo!" 
Some, OS might bo expected, are too stupid to obey, others straggle 
foriouBly in tlie hands of their captors, who then resort to the most 
savage means of compulsion, tearing off their clothes, polling their 
hair, and even biting them, continuing the torture throughout the 
day until the victims pronounce the sacramental words. This being. 
accomplished, the unfortunate invalids arc again consigned to their 
relations, who take them home with tears of joy, only to be bitterly 
undeceived by finding them later on worse than before. This year 
the same scene was repeated, but wos soon put a stop to by a polioe- 
eoDstable, who in the name of the law arrested all who refused to 
renounce the barbarous custom, — Rotherham Advertiier, 7 June, 1884. 

S&iat P&triok and the Devil,— Can any one give the legend 
about St, Patrick and the Devil ? I used to hear it in the neighbour- 
hood of the Shannon when a boy, but forget it. It was somewhat 
like the story of Andrinmntoa in the Jovrnal, ante. vol. ii. p. 45, 
being a trial of skill. All I remember is, the saint gave the devil a 
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nnmber of things to clo, all of wLich he succeoded in, till at 1 
told him to make a rope of sand. This he failed in, and the r 
of the dcTil'E rope is the Eskers that stretch across Ireland t 
Dublin to Galway Bay. 

I think one of the feats was to make in a day as many islai 
there are days in the year — which he did la Clew Bay. And another 
to make in the same time as many lakes as there are days in the 
year, which he did in the plain of Connemara, between Olifden an 
Itnundston. G. H. KmiHAir, 

Ardmore, Co. Waterford. — St. Dtdan's church, well, and «ton«.— • J 
This saint is the patron of Ardmore, his day being celebrated on th»l 
29th of July. 

The church and well are on the sonth shore of the bay, while ths 1 
stone is a little to the north-west on tlie beach. The latter is a large ] 
fiattieh hlock of conglomerate which the eaint is said to have nsed as I 
a boat when he first came to the place. It is now supported o 
rocks that crop up in the beach, leaving, under it, a space scarcely | 
fifteen inches high. On the patron day any one who passes through J 
the latter under the stone is made whole of any disease he has. 

Iq the churchyard of the more modern church, to the south-west of I 
the village, is one of the early primitive small stone-roofed churchea 
with an Egyptian doorway. This is now called " St. Declan'a Cell," 
as it is said to have been built and inhabited by him. The earth fnsm. \ 
it is sold to pilgrims on the patron day, and an amusing story is told 
abont it. The churchyard, from continual burials, is now so high that 
it has nearly smothered up this church except on the north side. On 
this account no one can get at the ancient west door, and to get into 
the church a hole has been broken through the north wall. On the 
28th of one July a gentleman came to visit the parson, whose glebe lies 
to the north, alongside the graveyard. His servant, after he had 
mode up hts horses and got something to cat, thought he would 1 
explore the old ruins ; but on this night the old lady that sold the I 
clay to tlie pilgrims was getting ready her supply in a hole that she | 
had rooted in St. Declan's Cell, and when the man peeped in she n 
op with her light. The fellow gave a yell and bolted, never lookiiu 
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behind him till lio reached the g-lebe-kitchen, wh.-re he felt in a fnint, 
snd no one ever artenvnrds noold not persuade liim that he had not 
Been the deril in St. Declan'e Cell. 



Portune-telling in London. — Helen Evans, 69. Cable Street, St. 
George's, was charged witli for tune -tilling. Marj Start, a married 
woman, said on the 30th November she went to the prisoner's honse 
to have her fortune told. The prisoner produced a pack of cards, and 
witness, at the request of the prisoner, sUofBed and cut them. The 
prisoner turned up the cards and said, " Your husband lias left you 
four months," Witness said, "Not four months," And she said, 
" Between three and four." She alsn said witness's husband had gone 
away with a fair woman who had had two children ; one was alive, 
and one dead. Her husband would come back, but would not live 
with her. She also said witness would be a widow and a wife in 
twelve tDonths, She would be married to a fair gentleman with plenty 
of money. She asked if witness would like to sec her husband. On 
witness replying in the affirmative, the prisoner produced six small 
packets of herbs and said she was to bum them, and while burning 
them to repeat a verse. Her husband would then come back. She 
was to have herbs at twelve o'clock, mid-day, and was also to repeat a 
verse of poetry, which the prisoner recited as she sewed her stays. 
The accused then told witness that her charge would be a Bhilling, 
and witness paid licr that amount. The prisoner said she generally 
charged threepence for the herbs, hut as witness had a lot of trouble 
she would give them to her. — Mary Thomas said she went to Cable 
Street to have her fortune told, A pack of cards was shuffled and cnt. 
The prisoner thou told witness that her husband had left lier, but had 
not gone away with another woman ; also that she would be a widow 
within twelve months, and that she would marry a man with a dark 
moDstache who had plenty of money. She then gave witness some 
herbs, which she said would fetch her husband back, provided she 
repeated the following verse : — 

■' It's not tbU hcri) I wear, 

But Dick's hard heart to tear; 

May ho never rest or happy be 

Until he returns to me." 
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She bod also to sew a beny in her atajs. Witness paid her la. id; 1 
for two powders, wliich she had to burn when she got home.— 
Serjeant S. White, who arrested tlie prisoner, said ho found a large 
number of fortune-telling cards and also a fortune-telling book, which 
the {irisouer said had been 250 years in her family, in the house. A 
Bible was also found, interleaved with extracts from a dream-book. 
There were also 200 parcels in the house, and, on being qnestioned,- 
the jirisoner said, " Young girls who come to have their fortunes told \ 
and can't afford to i>ay, leave these parcels." — Standard, 17 Dec. 1886. 

Football Qames. — 1 should be glad if Members could assist me ia I 
collecting notices of the various games at football played mostly oq I 
Shrove Tuesday in some of the old towns, between married and u 
married, or some other divisions of the people. One or two examplsg J 
are recorded in Brand, and some in Hone ; but these cannot exhaust 1 
the instances in England and Scotland, Also, are there any such \ 
examples in Ireland 7 G. Lauebhce Qohicb. 

Yorkshire Cuatom. — Mr. V. Giddy, Wistow, Belby, writes to the I 
Leeds Mercvfi/ ; In many villages in the West Riding, Christmoa 4 
Day is heralded by the appearance, at an early hour, of juveniles, who ] 
go From house to house shouting, with great earnestness, the following J 
ditty :— 

" I wish jer a merry ChriatmBB, 
A happy Now Year; 
A pocket fait of moiiii;, 
A i^ellar full of beer. 

And two or three fat pigs to kill ererj year. 
— I'leaae will yet gie mo a Christmas liox? " 

Sometimes the visits are made singly; at other times — and this oftener I 
the oasB— the youngsters go together in companies of about balf-a^ J 
dozen. As may be imagined, the chorne from a body of performers 1 
like this is not altogether tuneful. Yet the villagers — disturbed aa 
they are by these early callers — would not have the custom discon- 
tinued by any means. There is a question of luck connected with it. 
The visitor who first succeeds in rousing the inmates of the house, I 
and inducing an attendonce at the door, is called " the lucky bird," 
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anil, in return for the sprig of holly which he — tlic lucky biril — must 
preEent, he will receive a few coppers, or perhaps a sixpenny piece. 
Bnbseqnent callers are treated with much Ices liherahty, but, by pcr< 
Bistent importunity, they may Bnccoeil in extracting sometbing, if only 
an orange. At the approach of daylight the yonngeterB are expected 
to disappear, though they do not all answer this expectation. The 
performancea are repeated on M^ew Year's Day, which is " the girls' 
day." Boys ore, however, allowed to appear in the capacity of "lucky 
bird," as it is considered extremely unlucky if tho first person admitted 
to the house in the new year is a female. 

Hereford CoBtom. — The 11th October stood prominent for autumn 
sports in the county of Hereford, where an ancient custom prevailed 
for the young men to assemble in the fields, and choose a leader, 
whom they followed whereyer ho might think proper to lead them — 
over hedges and ditches it might be. This only occurred once in 
seven years, when they did liio business with a hearty good-will. 
Every publican gave a gallon of beer, and a large plum-loaf, which 
went by the name of a gauging-cake, which title was also transferred 
to the day. Any person they might happen to meet was instantly 
seized npon, and thumped wilhout further ceremony, unless they pre- 
ferred paying a fine to the hwlev. — Cambridge Independent, 1 Jon. 
1887. 
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8 Populaires de Lorraine comparies avec les Contea des autrtt 
pays de France et des Pays Strangers, et precedees d'un Essai 
«ur I'origin et la propagation de Contes Populaires Europeens. 
Par Emmanuel Cosquin. Paris. Vieweg. 1886. 2 vols. 8vo. 
This is an interesting and valuable book, and is specially remark- 
able for its form, which is at once less pretentious and more practical 
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than that of the majority of the Folk-lore collections of later years. 
It couBista of eighty-four popular tales current in Lorraine, and 
collected (A ta Grimm) by the author and his sistera at the village 
of M on tie rs-6ur- Sauls, in the department of the Mouse. M, Cosquin, 
^ho in his prefatory note diEclaims any literary pretensions, has been 
careful, in the firet place, to give the original tales in their unvamishcd 
form, ns taken down from popnlar recitation; then, m a chapter of 
' Bemarqnes," immediately following each story and conveniently 
distinguished from it by the use of a smaller type, he examines each 
tale from the point of view of the folk-lore student, noting the parallel 
versions and variants that exist in various languages, and establishing 
(where possible) its affinities with the typical member of the Indian 
or radical group of folk-tales, to which most, if not all, current 
European popular stories may with more or less certainty be traced. 
Monsieur Cosquin has accomplished his self-imposed task with great 
ability and completeness and has made an important addition to the 
practical literature of European folk-lore. The reader has especial 
cause to be grateful to him for the unpretentious and thoroughgoing 
spirit in which he has treated the various qveetiones vexata incidental 
to his subject, without suffering himself to bo led astray by the 
fantastic ignesfattti that have of our days misled so many able writers 
on popular mythology and left them too often marish-logged in the 
howling wildernesses of unconditioned conjecture. 

A specially valuable feature of the book is the preliminary oesay, in 
which the author discusses the question of the origin and propagation 
of the European Popular Tales. It is refreshing, in these days of 
hysterico-eosmological hypothesis run wild, to see the common-sense 
and practical fHsbion in which M. Cosquin disposes of the pseudo- 
scientific litter of mythical and mythico-meteorological theories with 
which modern folk-lore is so sadly encumbered and of which M. Mas 
Muller and Signer A. de Gubernatis are the coryphmi tripudiantts, 
nor is he less justly severe upon the extravagances of the English 
appamionati, " who profess to find in the ideas and customs of 
modem savages* the key to the origin of our tales." He has the 

* M. Cusqain sharoa with Artemus Ward the opiDioii, only we fear too wcll- 
fonndcd, that " lajans me pizen wheravEr mst with." 
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^B courage to reject all these faahionablo forms of Windbeutelei ■ and 
to advocate a simple Positivist treatment of the suliject, confining 
himself avowedly to the abstract endeavour to trace the European 
tale, through its variants and parallel versions current among the 

I different natives of the world, as definitively as possible back to its 
Indian prototype, without wandering aside into sterile attempts to 
fasten upon the simple lineaments of the popular legend any precise 
oosmologicftl significance, mytliical or mystical, — storile because 
founded upon necessarily incomplete data. It seems to us that, in 
taking this course, M. Coequin has rendered a great service to the 
science of folk-lore and has pointed out the path of practical utility lo 
be followed by future writers who occupy themselves with the esam- 
ination of other sections of European popular fiction. 
It should be mentioned that the book under review ia composed of 
■rticles contributed to the well-known folk-lore journal The Ramama, 
■nd considerably augmented and retouched for the pur[)ose of the 
present reprint. We regret that, in his references to the Thousand 
and One Nights, M. Cosquin should have had access to no better 
version of the great Arabian collection of popular Bction than that of 
Dr. Habicht, an utterly worthless compilation, which has long been 
supplanted by more scholarly renderings, notably that published by 
the Villon Society. 

Tht Hittor>/ of the Fort;/ Vetirs ; or, the Slory of the Forty Moms 
and Evei. Written in Turkish by Sheykh-Zada, Done into 
English by E. J. W. Gibb. London, 1886 (Redway). 8vo, 
pp. xl. 420. 

is is a translation of one of the versions of perhaps the most 

I widely popular collections of tales which the world has ever seen. 

The Society's edition of the Book of Sindibad, by Professor Com- 

paretti, will be known to all our Members, and the present volume 

is a companion to that. It is derived from a printed but undated 

i test procured a few years ago at Constantinople. The author has 

[ collated his version with a manuscript in the library of the India 

I Office, with two purchased from Mr. Quaritch, and other anthorities. 

• We thank theo, Sthopeuhuucr, fur teaching as that word. 
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Besides the stories tliem selves, Mr. Gibb boa accomplished some 
most acceptable editorial work, particularij the comparative table 
showing the storiea fonad in tlic difTereat tcxte and the order in 
which they occur. There is also a transcript of the stories occurring 
in othpr texts than that from which the translation is made. Such a 
complete piece of work is most valuable. h 

Legends and Popular Tales of the Basque People. By Mariana^ 
Mont«iro. With illustrations and photographs by Harold 
Copping. London, 1887 (Fisher Unwia). 4to. pp. 274. 

When Mr. Weutworth WebsU'r iu 1877 first introduced to the 
Eughsh reading public his collection oF Basque stories tlie science 
of folk-lore was unknown. His preface reads now, as one looks back, 
like an old treatise instead of being the production of only ten years 
ago. He had then to plead the cause of folk-talcs, and give some 
esamples of their usefulness to science, and of their value to com- 
parative study ; and, thongh he pleaded on behalf of the then 
triumphant school of comparative mythologists, the illustrations and 
jihenomona lie points out are all of value. Miss Munteiro is, how- 
ever, on different ground altogether. The infant study of folk-lore 
has now grown into the diinensiona of a science ; no pleading is 
necessary, yet she pleads j theories are advanced which should he 
supported by sound evidence or loft alone ; and altogether an arti- 
ficial tone is given to the construction of a book which should breathe 
the spirit of the people from whom it emanates. Now these faults 
of the introductory matter are really of importance from our point of 
view, though they in nowise deteriorate from the other interest of the 
book ; and we state them candidly, because the work of the Society 
has been from the beginning to put these matters on a different 
footing, and one which will lead on to some practical good in the 
study of folk-lore, We feel quite sure that we have here a genuine 
ccillcction of popular stories, and ttiis fact makes us all the more 
regret that it does not appear free from the prejudicial surroundings 
which accompany it. 

In considering the tales themselves we are on quite different ground,'! 
for they are unquestionably valuable. Comparing them with lAiA 
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Webster's collection, tliey appear more the offspring of a cultnved clnss, 
or, at all eveuts, of a clnea inSuenced strongly by tlie rule of a priesthood, 
who might be the means of infusing more or less of their own literary 
legends into them. Such a collection is by no means of small valne, 
especially if we possessed the key to their origin. They are perhaps 
parallel to Webster's section vii,, " Religious Tales." Miss Monteiro 
tells them beantifitUy. All of them are graceful and pictnresque, with 
an almost Eastern colonring to some of the descriptive passages of moun- 
tain heights and weird scenery. Added to the charm of the language 
are the useful topographical details and glcssarial notes with which 
Miss Monteiro has enriched her book. Undoubtedly the tale?, aided by 
these valuable editorial additions, are wortli a close and systematic 
study, for they contain, enshrined in their literary garb, many incidents 
belonging to the folk-talc proper; and so interesting are the Basque 
people that the smallest contribntion from their folk-lore must always 
be welcome. 

As a handsome piece of book manafaoture nothing could be desired. 
Wide margins, beautiful printing, and well executed illustrations, do 
credit to all concerned ; and, as a gift-book for the new year, wo 
can safely and warmly recommend it. All we regret is that Miss 
Monteiro should have missed the opportunity, which she assureilly 
possessed, of adding to our collection of folk-tales a book which would 
have charmed the stadcnt as well as the reader. This might yet be 
accomplished tf a second edition is called for. In the meantime, may 
we suggest that Miss Monteiro might be in a position to tell us some- 
thing of the popular superstitions and customs of the districts she 
evidently knows and loves so well. 

Capt, Temple has changed the title of Panjiib Notes and Queries, 
after the completion of the volume in September last, to Indian Notts 
and QueiiM. Under the new title the periodical will include the 
whole of India, Burma, and the Far East within its scope ; and, in 
order to render its pages as accurate as possible, Capt. Temple has 
secored the assistance in the editorial department of several prominent 
Orientalists, among whom may bo mentioned; Messrs. W. Crooks, 
of the North- West Provinces; M. L. Danes, of the Panjab; R. K. 
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Douglas, of the British Museum; D. W. Ferguson, of Ceylon; J. F. 
Fleet, the epigraphist; Q. A. Grierson, of Bengal; D. J. A. Henrey, 
of Malacca; £. H. Man, of the Andaman Islands; B. Bewelly of 
Madras ; and G. Watt, of the Indian and Colonial Exhibition. The 
periodical ¥rill be conducted on the same lines as hitherto, and the 
first number under the new title will contain notes from Aden, 
Afghanistan, Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Bombay, Burma, Central Pro- 
vinces, Ceylon, Chamba, China, CJujarat, Java, Korea, Kamaan, 
Madras, Manipur, Nepal, North-West Proyinces, Oudh, PanjA, 
I Rajputana, Shansi, Sikkim, Sindh, Singapore. 

I Besides several Foreign Members who have joined the Society 

I during the past year are nine residing in India, including their 

Highnesses the Maharajahs of Travancore and Cooch Behar. 

It is hoped to place before the Members very shortly a scheme for 
completing the long-projected Handbook of Folk-Lore. 

The Rev. J. Hinton Enowles is collecting material for a work on 
the Religious Systems of the Eashmirs. 
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N tha " Witches' Ladder," or " Rope and Feathers," so 
I'litimately discovered by Dr. CoUe3, be ona of thoee ropes 
"bich vpitches are knowu to have used in many places for 
the [iiirpose of drawing away the milk from the neighbours' 
cows 7 This snggeetion I owe to a friend, who has kindly communi- 
cated an example of the practice. In Ayrshire, about the beginning 
of the century, a tenant came to liis landlord to tell him, as a Justice 
of the Peace, that the neighbours were convinced that a Mra. Young 
was a witch, and he wished him to proceed against the woman as such. 
Mrs. Young was said to have been seen riding on the rigging (the 
ridge) of the house, and to have a rope by pulling at which she drew 
the milk from her ncighbonr's cows into her oaiti milk-pail, Napier 
{Folk-lore in the West of Scotland, p. 75) reports a case of a, High- 
land boy in Glasgow who proposed to bring milk from the neighbours' 
cowa by milking the tether. "The tether is the rope-halter, and by 
going through the form of milking this, repeating certain incantations, 
the magic transference waa supposed capable of being effected." 
Bometimcs in Scotland the rope had to be made of hairs taken from 
the tails of the cows whose milk was to be stolen ; a knot was tied in 
the rope For each cow, and by pulling at the knots as if she were 
milking, and at the same time uttering a spell, the witch brought 
the milk into her pail (R. Chambers, PopuUtr Rhi/mes of Scollund, 
p. S29). The magic virtue of the rope seems in some cases to have 
beea acc^uireil or at least strengthened by the fact of its having been 
used to sweep the May-dew from the pasture-fields (Henderson, Fi/lk' 
Vol. 5.— Part 2. o 
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lora of the Northern Counties of England, p. 199). In Bohemia the 
rope must have been cat from the bell-rope ; with such a rope yoU- 
can milk al) the cows within eoand of the beU(Grohmann, AierjiauSoi 
unrf GibrAuche aim Bolmen und Makren, no. 965). lu Germany the 
belief that witches can milk the neighboars' cows through a rope is 
universal (Wuttke, Der deulscke Volkaaberglaube, ^ 216). Among 
the Wends also the same superstition exists (Veckenstedt, WeadUche 
Sagen Mdhrchen ami abergldubische Gebrduche, p. 283, ^eq. ; Schulon- 
bnrg, Wcndische Volks«agtn und Gebriiiicke aue dem Spreewatd, 
p. 167). A broomstick will serve as well as a rope; jon stick one 
end of the broomstick in the wall and work it like a pomp-handle, 
and the milk flows from the other end into your pail (Knhn und 
Schwartz, Norddeulsche Sagen Mahrchen und Gebrtiuche, p. 24 seq.) 

In India a witeh is supposed to snck the blood of her enemy 
through a string. To do tbia she gets on the top of her victim's hot 
at midnight, and, making a hole in the roof, lets down a string 
through it till it touches his body. Putting the other end of the 
string in her mouth she sucks the blood out of the sleeper's body 
(^Transactions of the Ethnological Sodeti/ of London, New Seriee, 
rol. Ti. p. 278, geq.) This resembles the Australian mode of sucking 
a disease out of a man tbroiigh a string ; the patient holds one end of 
the string and the doctor sucks away at the other, spitttug out the 
disease in the form of blood, which the patient believes has been 
drawn from his body, but which scoffers are apt to think comes from 
the gums of the medical practitioner {Journal of the Anthropological 
Ingtitute, xiv. p. 361; xvi. p. 3'J; O. F. Angas, Savage Life and 
Scenes in Australia and New Zealand, ii, p. 227; Eyre, Journals of , 
Expeditions of Discovery in Central Australia, ii. p. 361). 

But what of the feathers in the " Witches' Ladder " 7 Here again 
Aostralia may illustrate Somersetshire. In Australia it is the doctor's 
business to kill as well as to cure, and one of his modes of procedure is 
this. He takes something belonging to the person who is to be operated 
on. fastens it to the end of a throwing-slick, together with some eaglehawh 
feathers and some human or kangaroo fat. The thro wing-stick is then 
stuck slanting in the ground before the fire, in such a position that 
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it must by-and'by fall down. The doctor then sings liis chaim, 
mentioning his yictim's name, and when the stick falls down the victim 
dits {Journ. Anthrop. Inst. -xri. p. 27 aeij. ; Cp. J. Dawson, Ans(rtjJi(M i 
Aborigines, p. 54, wlience it appears that the thro wing-stick ia thought j 
to tarn round and fall ia the direction of the victim's tribe). Here the 
object of the thro wing-stick and feathers seems to be to thrmo and waft i 
through the nir the magic influence, so as to reach the victim. May I 
not this have been the object of the feathers in the" Witches' Ladder"? 
May they not have been meant to King the charm through the air to | 
tlie cows, and Ui wing the milk from the cows to the pail? Of course I 
such a magic rope could be used for other analogous purposes. The i 
informer, Edmund Robinson, averred in hia deposition of 1C33 that I 
"presently after, seeing divers of the company going to a barn adjoining, 
he followed after, and there he saw six of them kneeling and pulling at 
six several ropes, which were fastened or tied to the top of the house, 
at or with which pulling came then in this informer's sight fleah 
smoking, butter in lumps, and milk as it were syling [skimming or .. 
strmningj from the said ropes, al! which fell iuto basins which v 
placed under the said ropes" (Ilarland and WilkinBon, Lancaelure 1 
Folk-Lore, p. 196). The rope diacovored by Dr. CoUes " has at one 1 
end a loop, as if for the purpose of suspending it," so that it could 1 
be used in the way described by the informer. If this explanation I 
should turn out to be correct, the name " Witches' Ladder" would b 
misnomer ; and it is to be observed that both the old women who were ! 
questiouod on the subject qioke, not of a ladder, but of " the rope and 1 
feathers." At alJ events, in the present obscurity of the subject, the I 
above suggestion is perhaps wortli considering. 

J. G. 



An article was published in the Daily Netva drawing attention to I 
this subject, and in the issue of that paper for 26 January, 1887, 
appeared the following letter : ^ 
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" I read jour interesting paragraph abont ' Folk-Lore,' and I have 
with Kome difficulty unearthed one or two secrets connected therewith, 
which I transmit to you if it will be of use to you or your readers. 
I learn that the ' witches' ladder ' may be made of wheat-straw, colled 
' elm,' ' ellum,' or probably ' haulm-straws.' Take four straws, tie two 
together, top and bottom, for one side of the ladder. Tie the other 
two in same manner, and then insert short straws between for steps. 
Now take small feathers and place them up each sido of the ladder, 
and you have a real Somersetshire witches' ladder. It is used in this 
way. Anything that goes cross-grained, if the ladder is waved to 
and iro a few times, and the request muttered at same time with the 
swinging, the thing that was wrong will be righted. For instance, 
the fire will not burn, or the flats will not heat for ironing, or the 
lover will not come, or the husband stays out too late ; swing the 
ladder, saying, ' Bum fire,' ' Irons heat,' &c., and aU will bo well. 
Another barbarous and cruel custom among the superstitious (I 
learned) is practised. A young girl has a recreant sweetheart, so she 
takes a pigeon, and at midnight tears out its heart, sticks it full of 
pins, and roasts it, and the lover returns to his ladylove, and is faith- 
ful ever after, as he should be. I was told that if a witch suspects a 
person of crime, or of witchcraft, ot any offence whatsoever, she hangs 
her ladder outside her house ; If the person comes to the door but 
cannot he induced to cuter, the thing is proved against him. I dare- 
say it is also used for other purposes, which I will try to discover it 
you care to be iniormed. — I am. Sir, yours truly, 

W. H. AsHBV. 
Boyal Hotel, Portitihoad, Somerset. 

F.S.— I omitted to say that the feathers must be taken out of a 
living bird. 




CORNISH FOLK-LORE. 

By MiBs M. A, CouBTUBT. 

(Continued from p. 61.) 

Paht II. 

lORNISH people possess in a marked degree all tlie charao- 
teriatica of the Celts. They are imaginative, good apeakerB 
and Btory-tcllers, describing pereons and things in a stjlfl 
racy and idiomatical, often with appropriate geBtures. 
Their proverbs are quaint and forcible, they are never nt a lack for 
an excuse, and are withal very superstitious. Well-educated people 
are still to be met with in Cornwall who are firm believers in appa- 
ritions, pixies (fairies, called by the peasantry pisgies), omens, and 
other supernatural agencies. Almost every parish has a legend 
connection with its patron saint, and haunted houses abound; but of 
the ghosts who inhabit them, unless they differ from those seen elsA- 
where, I shall say but little. 

This county was once the fabled home of a race of giants, who in 
their playful or angry moments were wont to hurl immense rocks at 
each other, which are shown by the guides at this day as proofs of 
their great strength. To illustrate how in the courso of time troth 
and fiction get strangely mingled, I will mention the fact that old John 
of Gaunt is said to have been the last of these giants, and to have 
lived in a caslle on the top of Carn Brca (a high hill near Redruth). 
He could stride from thence to another neighbouring town, a distance 
of four miles. I do not know it he is supposed to be the one that 
lies buried under this mighty cam, and whoso large protruding hand 
and bony fingers time has turned to stone. Here, too, in the dark 
ages, a terrific combat took place between Lucifer and a heavenly 
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host, which Glided in the former's overthrow, A small monament 
has heen erected on Carn Brea to the memory of Lord de Dunstaii- 
ville; and I once heard an old woman, nft^r cleaning a room, Bay, 
"It was fine enough for Lord de Dunstanvillo." Every child has 
heard of Jack the Giant Killer, who, amongst his other exploits, 
killed by stratagem the one who dtrelt at St. Michael's Mount: 
"I am the valiant Comiabman 
Who slew the giant Conuoran.'' 

But the sayings and doings of these mighty men have been told 
far better than I could tell them in Mr. Halliwell Phillipji's book, 
Ramhiea in West Cornwall by the Footsteps of the Giants; Mr. Robert 
Hunt's Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions of Went Cornwall; Mr, 
Bottrell's Hearlhside Stories of West Cornwall; and by many other 
writers. 

Tonrists visit West Cornwall to see the Laud's End and its fine 
coast scenery, and express themselves disappointed that none of the 
country people in that district know anything of King Arthur. They 
forget that Uther's* heir was washed up to Merlin's feet by a wave 
at the base of " Tintagel Castle by the Cornish sea," which is in the 
eastern part of the county. This castle was built on one of the 
grandest headlands in Cornwall (slate formation). 

The ruins of King Arthur's Castle are most striking. They are 
situated partly on tlie mainland and partly on a peninsula, separated 
by a ravine, once said to have been spanned by a drawbridge con- 
necting the two. 

The ascent of this promontory, owing to the slippery nature of the 
path cut in the friable slate, is far from pleasant; and, as there was 
a stiff breeze blowing when I mounted it, I thought old Norden was 
right when he said: " Those should have eyes who would scale Tin- 
tagel," You are, however, amply repaid for your trouble when you 
get to the top. 

In addition to telling yon of the grandeur of the castio in good 
King Arthur's days, the guides show you some rock basins to which 
they have given the absurd names of " King Arthnr'a cups and 
saucers." 

■ Uther is atill nscd aa a Christian name in CurawDll, 
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Tradition assigns this king another Cornish castle ns a hunting- 
seat, viz. tlio old earth-round of Coatk-nn-dinos, near St. Colnmb, 
from whence it is said he chased the wild deer on Tregoas Downs. I 

A dreary drive through slate-quarries takes yon from Tintagel to 
Camelford. Near that town is Slaughter Bridge, the scene of a great 
battle between King Arthur and his nephew Modred, whom by soma 
writers he is said to have killed on the spot; others have it that 
Arthnr died here of a wound from a poisoned arrow shot by Modred, 
and that, after receiving his death wound at Camelford, he was con- 
veyed to Tintagel Castle, where, snnonnded by his knights, ho died. 
All the time he lay a-dying supernatural noises were heard in the 
castle, the sea and winds moaned, and their lamentations never ceased 
until our hero was buried at Glastonbury. Then, in the panses of 
the solemn tolling of the funeral bella, sweet voices carae from fairy- 
land welcoming hira there, from whence one day he will return and 
again be king oE Cornwall. No luck follows a man who kills 
Cornish chongh (n red-legged crow), as, after his death, King Arthur 
was changed into one. 

" In the parish of St. Mabyn, in East Cornwall, and on the high 
road from Bodmin to Camelfovd, is a group of iiouses (one of them 
yet a smith's shop), known by the name of Longstone. The legend 
which follows gives the reason of the name : 

" lu lack of records I may say : ' In the days of ' King Arthur there 
hved in Cornwall ' a smith. This smith was a keen fellow, who 
made ond mended the ploughs and harrows, shod the horses of his 
neighbours, and was generally serviceable. He had great skill in 
farriery, and in the general management of sick cattle. He could 
also extract the stubbomest tooth, even if the jaw resisted, and same 
gyrations around the anvil were required. 

"'There seems ever to have been ill blood between devil and smith, 
and so it was between the fiend and the smith- farrier-dentist of 
St. Mabyn. At night there were many and fierce disputes between 
them in the smithy. The smith, as the rustics toll, always got the 
advantage of his adversary, and gave him better than ho brought. 
This success, however, only fretted Old Nick, and spurred him on to 
further encounters. What the exact matter of controversy on this 
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particalar occasion was is not rememliered, bat it was agreed to settle ] 
it by some wager, some trinl of Btrength and skill. A two-acred field 1 
was near; and tbe emitb cballenged tbe devil to tbe reaping of each 
bis acre in the sbortest time. The match camo o3', and tbe devil was 
beaten, for the smith had beforehand stealtiiily stuck here and there 
over bis opponent's acre some harrow-tines or teeth. 

'"The two started well, but soon tbe strong swing of tbe fiend's 
scythe was brought up frequently by some obstruction, and as 
frequently he required tbe whetstone. The dexterous and agile 
smith went on smoothly with bis acre, and was soon unmistnkeably j 
gaining. The devil, enraged at his certain discomfiture, hurled hia 
whetstone at his rival, and flew off. The whetstone, tlirown with 
great violence, after sundry whirls in tbe air, fell upright into the 
soil at a great deptli, and there remained a witness against the Evil 
One tor ages. Tlic devil avoided the neighbourhood whilst it stood, I 
but in an evil hour the farmer at Treblethick, near, ttirew it down. J 
That night the enemy returned, and has haunted the neighbourhood 1 
ever since. J 

'"This monolith was of granite, and consequently brought hither \ 
From a distance, for the local stone is a friable slate. It yielded four 
large gate-posts, gave spans to a small bridge, and left much granite 
remaining.'" — T. G. Conch, Notes and Queries, April, 1883. 

Upon St. Austell Down is an upright block of granite, calleil " the 
giant's staff, or longstone," to which this legend is attached: — " A giant, 
travelling one night over these bills, was overtaken by a storm, which 
blew off bis bat. Ho immi'diately pursued it ; but, being impeded by 
a staff which he carried In bis hand, be thrust this into the ground 
until bis hat could bo secured. After wandering, however, for some 
time in tho dark, without being able to find his lint, he gave over the 
pursuit and returned for the staff; but this also he was unable to 
discover, and both wore irrevocably lost. lu the morning, when the 
giant was gone, his bat and staff were both found by the country 
people about a mile asunder, Tlie bat was found on White-horse 
Diiwn, and bore some resemblance to a mill-stone, and continued in its 
place until 1798, when, some soldiers having encamped around it, 
they fancied, it is said, as It was a wet seasou, this giant's bat was the 
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canBe of the rnia, and therefore rolled it over the cliff. The staff, or 
longstone, was digcovered in the position in which it remains ; it is 
about twelve feet high, and tapering toward the top, and is said to 
have been so fashioned by the giant that he might grasp it with 
ettae."-^Murray't Guide. 

There is another longstone in the parish of St Cleer,* about two 
miles north of Liskeard, which bears an inscription to Doniert 
(Dungerth), a traditional king of Cornwall, who was drowned in 872. 
In fact these " menhirs," supposed to be sepulchral monnmenta, are 
to be found scattered all over the county. 

The following curious bit of folk-lore appeared in the Daily Newt 
of March 8th, 1883, communicated by the Rev. J. Hoskyns Abrahall, 
Coombe Vicarage, near Woodstock: — "A friend of mine, who is 
vicar of St. Cleer, in East Cornwall, has told mo that at least one 
housemaid of his— I think his servants in general — very anxiously 
avoided killing a sjiider, because Parson Jupp, my friend's prede- 
cessor (whom he succeeded in 1844), was, it was believed, somewhere 
in the vicarage in some spider — no one knew in which of the vicarage 
spiders." Spiders are often not destroyed because of the tradition 
that one span a web over Christ In the manger and hid him from 
Herod, 

There are other superstitions current in Cornwall somewhat similar 
to the above. Maidens who die of broken hearts, after they have been 
deceived by unfaithful lovers, are said to haunt their betrayers as white 
hares. The souls of old sea-captains never sleep ; they are turned 
into gulls and albatrosses. The knockers (a tribe of little people), 
who lire underground in the tin-mines, are the spirits of the Jews 
who crucified our Saviour, and are for that sin compelled on Christ- 
mas morning to sing carols in his honour. "Jew" is a name also 
given to a black field-beetle (why, I know not). It exudes a reddish 
froth : country children hold it on their hands and say, " Jew ! Jew 1 
spit blood ! " "A ghost at Pengelly, in the parish of Wendron, was 
compelled by a parson of that village after various changes of form 
to seek refuge in a pigeon-hole, where it is confined to this day." 
—Through Rev. S. Bundle, 
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After this digression I will return to St. Cleer, and, beginning with 
its holy well, briefly notice a few others. It is situated not tar from 
the church, and was once celebrated as ft " bousaening," or ducking- 
well for the cure of mad people. Considerable remains of the bap- 
tietery, which formerly enclosed it, are still standing, and outside, 
close by, is an old atone cross. Carew says, — " There were many 
bowssening places in Cornwall for caring mad people, and amongst the 
rest one at Alter Nunne, in the handred of Trigges, called St. Nunne'a 
well, and because the manner of this bowssening is not so vnpleasing 
to heare as it was vneasie to feele, I wil (if you please) deliner you tha 
practise, as I receyued it from the beholders. The water running 
from S. Nunne's-well tell into a square and close-walled plot, which 
might be filled at what depth they listed. Vpon this wall was the 
franticke person set to stand, his backe toward the poole, and from 
thence with a sudden blow in the brest, tumbled headlong into the 
pond, where a strong fellowe, provided for the nonce, tooke him and 
tossed him vp and downe, alongst and athwart the water, vntill the 
patient by foregoing his strength had somewhat forgot his fnry. 
Then was hee conueyed to the church and certain Masses sung ouer 
him; vpon which handling if his wif« returned 8. Nunne had the 
thanks : but if there appeared small amendment, he was bowssenod 
againe and againe, while there remayned in him any hope of life for 
recouery." Tiie same writer says of Scarlet's "well neare vnto 
Bodmin, howboit the water should seem to be healthfuU, if not belp- 
full : for it retaineth this extraordinary quality, that the same is 
waightier than the ordinary of his kind, and will continne the best 
part of a yeere without alteration of sent or taste, only you shall see 
it represent many colours, like the Rain-bowe which {in my conceito) 
argueth a ninning throu some minerall veine and therewithal! 
possessing of some vertue," I must give one more quotation from 
Carew before I finish with him, about a well at Saltash:— "I had 
almost forgotten to tell you that there is a well in this towne whose 
water will not boyle peason to a seasonable softnes." 

The holy-wells in Cornwall are very numerous ; the greater part 
were in olden times enclosed in small baptisteries. Luckily tlie poor 
people believe that to remove any of the stones of the ruins of these 
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chapels wonld be fatal to them and to their children, and for that 
reason a great number yet i-emnin. It is conF^idered unlucky, too, to 
cart away any of the druidical mouunients (pieces of ancieDt«y), and 
many are the stories told of the great misfortunes that hare fallen on 
men who have bo done. The innocent oxen or horses who drag them 
away are always sure to die, and their master never prosper. Mr. T. 
G. Couch, in Notes and Queries, vol. s, gives this legend in connec- 
tion with St. Nunn's well in Pelynt l— •" An old farmer once set his 
eyes apon the granite basin and coveted it ; for it was not wrong in 
his eyes to convert tlie holy font to the base uses of the pig's stye ; 
and accordingly he drove his oxen and wain to the gateway above for 
the purpose of removing it. Taking his beasts to the entrance of the 
well, he essayed to drag the trongh from its ancient bed. For a long 
time it resisted the efforts of the oxen, but at length they succeeded in 
starting it, and dragged it slowly up the hill-sido to where the wain 
was standing. Hero, however, it burst away from the chains which 
held it, and, rolling back again to the well, made a sharp turn and 
regained its old position, where it has remained ever since. Nor will 
any one again attempt its removal, seeing that the farmer, who was 
previously well-to-do iu the world, never prospered from that day 
forward. Some people say, indeed, that retribntion overtook him on 
the spot, the oxen falling dead, and the owner being etmck lame and 
speechless ." 

This St. Nunn's well is not the " bonssening " well formerly men- 
tioned, but another dedicated to the same saint, and is resorted to as 
a divining and wishing well; it is commonly calleil by the people of 
that district the " Piskios' well." Pins are thrown into it, not only to 
see by the bnbbl"S which rise on the water whether the wisher will 
get what he desires, but also to propitiate the piskios and to bring the 
thrower good luck. This county has many other divining wells which 
were visited at certain seasons of the year by those anxious to know 
what the future would bring them. Amongst them the Lady of 
Nant's well, in the pariah of Golan, was formerly much frequented on 
Palm Sunday, when those who wished to foretell their fate threw into 
the water crosses made of palms. There was onco in Gulval parish, 
near Penzance, a well which was reported to have had groat repute as 
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a divining nell. People repaired to it to ask if their friends at ■ 
distance were well or ill, living or dead. They looked into the water 
and repeated the words : 

" Water, water, tell me truly. 
Is tbe man tliat I Iotb dnlj 
On the Borth, or nnder tbe sod, 
Sick or well ? in the name of Ood." 

Bhould the wat«r bubble up quite clonr, the one asked for was 
health; if it became puddled, ill ; and should it remain still, dt 
Of tlie wells of St. Roche, Bt. Maddem (now Madron), and St tJnyj 
I have spoken in the first part of this work at pp. 

The waters from several wells are nsed for baptismal rites (one near 
Laneast ia called the "Jordan"), and the children baptized with water 
from the wells of St, Euuy (at the foot of Carn Erea, Redrath) and 
of Ludgvan (Penzance), &c., it was asserted could never be hanged 
with a hempen rojie; but this prophecy has unfortunately been proved 
to be false. The water from the latter was famed too as an eye-wash, 
until an evil spirit, banished for his misdeeds by St. Ludgvan to the 
Bed Sea, spat into it from malice as he passed. The Hed Sea 
favourite traditional spot here for the banishment of wicked spirite, 
and I have been told stories of wicked men whose souls, inmiediately;, 
after their death, were carried off to well-known volcanoes, 

Almost all these holy wells were once noted for the curing 
but the water from St. Jesus' well in Miniver was especially tamed for 
curing whooping-cough, The saints sometimes lived by the side of the 
holy wells named after them, notably St. Agaca (pronounced St, Ann), 
who dyed the pavement of her chape! with her own blood. St. Neot in 
whose pool were always throe 6sh on which he fed, and whose numbers 
neyer grew less." St, Piran, the titular saint of tin-minors, who lived 
200 years and then died in perfect health. Of these three saints many 
miraculdus deeds are related ; but they would be out of place in this work, 
and I will end my account of the wells by a description of St. Keynes, 
more widely known ontside Cornwall through Southey's ballad than any 
of the others. It is situated in a small valley in the parish of St. Neots, 
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and was in the days of Carew and Norden arched over by four trees, 
■which grew ho closely together that they seemed but one traak. Both 
writers say the trees were withy, oak, elm, and ash {by withy I sappoKe 
willow was meant). They were all blown down by a storm, and about 
150 years ago, Mr. Raahleigh, of Menabilly, replaced them with two 
oaks, two elms, and one ash. I ilo not know if they are lining, bat 
Mr. J, T. Blight in 1858, in his book on Cornish Crosses, speaks of 
one of the oaks being at that time so decayed that it had to be propped. 
The reputed virtue of the water of St. Keyne's well is, as almost alt 
know, that after marriage " whether hnsband or wife como first to 
drink thereof they get the mastery thereby." — Fuller. 

Southey makes a discomfited husband tell the story who ends thus: 

" I haaten'd as soon as the wBddiog was done, 
And left my wife in the porcb ; 
Bnt i'faith she had been wiser than mc, 
For Bbe took a bottle to chnrch." 

Bt. Eeyne not only thus endowed her well but during her stay at 
St. Michael's Mount she gave the same virtue to St. Michael's chair. 
This chair is the remains of an old lantern on the sooth-west angle of 
the tower at a height of upwards of 250 feet from low water. It is 
fabled to have been a favourite seat of St. Michael's. Whittaker, iu 
his supplement to Polwbele's History of CornwiM, says, " It was for 
such pilgrims as had stronger heads and bolder spirits to complete 
their devotions at the Mount by sitting in this St. Michael's chair 
and showing themselves as pilgrims to the country round;" but it 
it probably served as a beacon for ships at sea. To get into it you 
must climb on to the parapet, and you sit with your feet dangling over, 
a sheer descent of at least seventy feet; but it is mnch more difBcult to 
get out of it, as the sitter is obliged to turn round in the seat. Not^ 
withstanding this, and the danger of a fall through giddiness, which, 
of course, would be certain death, for there is not the slightest pro- 
tection, I have seen ladies perform the feat. Curiously enough 
Southey has also written a ballad on St. Michael's chair, bnt it is 
not as popular as the one before quoted; it is about " Richard Fenlake 
and Rebecca his wife," " a terrible shrew was she." In pursuance of 
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T made when Richard " fell sick," they went on a j 
e Mount, and whilst he was in the chapel, 



Up the tower Rebecca ran, 

lionncl sad raand acd ronnd; 

'Twtts a giMj sight to etaod atop 

And look npon the ground. 
' A eorse on the ringers for rocking 

The towerl ' Rebecca cried, 

ir the church battlements 

She strode with a long eCride. 
' A blessing on St. Michftel's ehairl " 

She said as she aat donn: 

Merrily merrily mng the belle, 

Aod out Rebecca was thrown. 

Tidings to Richard Penlake were broaght 
That his good wife was deadi 
' Now shall we toll for her poor sodI 
The groat church boil? ' they soid. 

' Toll at her burying,' quoth Richard FenJake, 
< Toll at her burying,' qnotb he ; 
' But doo't diBtnrb the ringers now 
In compliment to me. ' " 

Old writers give the name of "Caniclowse inclowae"to St Michael's 
Mount, which menns the Hoar Kock in the Wood; and that it was 
at one time surrounded hy trees is almost certain, as nt very low 
tides in Mount's Bay a " submarine forest," with roots of large trees, 
may still be clearly seen. At these seasons branches of trees, with 
loaves, nuts, and beetles, have been picked up. 

Folk-lore speaks of a time when Scilly was joined to the mainland, J 
which does not seem very improbable when we remember that within I 
the last twenty-five years a high road and a field have been washed 
away by the sea between Newlyn and Penzance. An old lady, whose 
memory went back to the beginning of the present century, told me 
that she had often seen boys playing at cricket in some fields seaward 
of Newlyn, of which no vestige in my time remained. 

But the Lyounesse, as this tract of land, containing 140 parish 
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churches, between the Land's End and Scilly was called, and where, 
ticcording to the Poet Laureate, King Arthur met hie death-wonnd; 

" So all day long the noiite of buttle roll'd 
AmoD)( the monntuns bj tbo wtater eea, 
Uotil King ArLhnr's Table, miu) bj m&n, 
Ilarl f&ltcn in Lf onnoss« abont their lord, 
King Arthur " 

ia reputed to have been saddenly oTcrwhclmcd by a great flood. 
Only one man of all the dwellers on it is said to have escaped death, 
an ancestor of the Trevilians (natr Trevelyaa). He was carried on 
shore by his horse into a cove at Perran. Alarmed by the daily 
inroad oF the sea, he had previously removed his wife and family. 
Old fishermen of a past generation used to declare that on clear days 
and moonlight night« they had often seen under the water the roofs 
of churches, bouses, &c., of this submerged district. 

Whether the memory of this flood is perpetuated by the old 
proverb, " As ancient as the floods of Davii," onee commouly current 
in West Cornwall, but which I have not heard for years, I know not, 
as I have never met with any one who could toll me to what floods 
it referred. 

Old folks often compared an old-fashioned child to St. Michael's 
Mount, and quaintly said : " She's a regular little Mount ; St. 
Michael's Mount will never be washed away while she's alive." 

Tradition also tells of a wealthy city in the north of Cornwall, 
called Langarrnw, which for its wickedness was buried in sand, drivea 
in by a mighty storm. All that district as far west as St. Ives is 
sand, known as "Towaus,'' and the sand is always encroaching. 

There is a little church now near Podstow, dedicated to St. Enodoo, 
which is often almost covered by the shifting driJla. It is in k 
solitary sitnation, and service ia only held there once a year, when a 
path to it has to be cnt through the sand. It is said that the clergy- 
man, Id order to keep his emoluments and fees, has been sometimes 
obliged to get into it through a window or hole in the roof. 

About eight miles from Trnro ia the lost church of Perranaabuloe, 
which tor centuries was supposed Ui have been a myth, but the shifting 
of the sand disclosed it in 1835, 
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In Hayle owanB is buriod the castle of Tendar, the Pagan chief | 
who peraecated the ChriatUns, and in the neighbouring parish of 
Lelant that of King Theodriek, who, after beheading, in Ireland, j 
many eaints, crossed oYer to Cornwall on a millstone. I 

The aforc-mentioned lost city was most likely a very smal! place, u 1 
I asked an old woman three or four years ago, who lived not fat 1 
from the little village of Qwithian, where I conld get something I 
wanted, and she told me, " In the city." 1 

The bay between this place and St. Ives (St. Ives Bay) has the I 
reputation of being haunted at stormy times before a shipwreck hy a J 
lady in white, who carries a lantern. 

At Nancleadra, a village near St. Ives, was formerly a logan rock, | 
which could only be moved at midnight ; and children were cured of 
rickets by being placed on it at that hour. It refused to rock for i 
those who were illegitimate. 

Not far from here is Towednack, and there ie a legend to the effect 
that the devil would never allow the tower of its church to be com- j 
pleted, pulling down at night what had been built up iu the day. 
When a person makes an inaudible statement he is in West Cornwall I 
told " To go to Towednack quay-head where they christen calves." j 
(No part of this parish touches the sea.) I 

Mr, Robert Hunt recfirds a curious test of innocency which, not j 
long since, was practised in this parish. "A farmer iu Towednack ' 
having been robbed of some property of no great value was resolved, 
nevertheless, to employ a test which ho had heard the ' old people ' 
resorted to, for the purpose of catching the thief. He invited all his 
neighhonrs into his cottage, and, when they were assembled, he placed 
a cock under the ' hrandice ' (an iron vessel, formerly much employed 
by the peasantry in baking when this process was carried out on the 
hearth, the fuel being furze and ferns). Every one was directed to 
touch the brandice with hia, or her, third finger, and say: 'In the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, speak.' Every one did aa , 
they were directed, and no sound came from beneath the brandice. The 
person was a woman, who occasionally labonrcd for the farmer in 
is fields. She hung bock, hoping to pass unobserved amongst the 
crowd. But her very an:ciety made her a suspected person. 
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waa forced forward, and most uiiwiUingly slie touched iLe brnndice, 
when, before she could utter the words prescribed, the cock crew. 
The woman fell faint on the floor, nnd, when she recovered, she 
coafcBsed herself to be the thief, restored the stolen propertj, &nd 
became, it is said, ' a. changed eharacter from that day.' " 

The following was told me by a friend. It took place in a school 
of one of our westem parishes about sixty years ago : — " It waa in 
the days of quill pens, and the master had lost his penknife. Every 
boy pleaded not guilty. At twelve the master said no boy abould 
leave the school for half-an-honr, when he would return and see if 
they had found his knife. The door was locked, and at the appointed 
time he came back with a small, round table, on which he had inserted 
a 'half-strike' (4 gallons) measure. The table was placed in the 
middle of the gangway ; the master stood by the side of it, and asked 
if they had found his knife. All said ' No ! ' ' Well then,' answered 
he, 'come out slowly one at a time and let each touch this measure 
with the right forefinger, and the bantam-cock under it wiil crow at 
the thief.' The boys went out, boldly as they passed touching the 
tub, but the master missed one whom from the first he had suspecifid. 
He again locked the door, searched the rooms, and there, under a 
desk, not in his own place, lie found the boy hiding. He began to 
cry, confessed the theft, and gave up tlie knife." 

Another test of innocency, practised in bygone days, was to kindle 
n fire on one of the table-men (large flat stones), so common in 
villages in West Cornwall. A stick lit at this was handed to the 
accused, who had to put out the fire by spitting on it. It is well- 
known that fear dries up saliva, 

I will describe another rough ordeal before I go on to the legends 
of the Land's End district. It is called " Riding the hatch," or 
" heps " (a half-door often seen at small country shops). Any man 
formerly accused of immorality was brought before a select number of 
Ilia fellow-parishioners, and by them put to sit astride the " heps," 
which was shaken violently backwards and forwards : if he fell into the 
house he was judged innucent; but out on the road, guilty. When 
any one has been brought before his superiors and remanded he is still 
fignrntively said " to have been made to ride the 'heps.' " Hands are 
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washed, as by Pontius Pilute, to clear a pereon from crime, and to 
call any one " dirty-fingered " is to Irand him as a thief. 

On a bench-end in Zenaor church there ia a very Bingular carving of 
a mermaid. To account for it Zennor folks say that hundreds of 
years ago a beautifully-attired lady, who came and went mysteriously, 
used occasionally to attend their church and sing so divinely that sb« 
enchanted all who heard her. Sho came year after year, but never 
aged nor lost her good looks. At last one Sunday, by Ler charms, 
she enticed a young man, ihe beat singer in the pariah, to follow her : 
be never returned, and was heard of no more. A long time after, a 
vesHcl lying in Pendower cove, into which she sailed one Sunday, cast 
her anchor, and in some way barred the access to a mermaid's dwelling. 
She rose up from the sea, and politely asked the captain to remove it. 
He landed at Zennor, and related his adventure, and those who heard 
it agreed that this must have been the lady who decoyed aw&y tba 
poor young man. 

Not far from St. Just is a solitary, dreary CMm, known aa Caint 
Kenidzhek (pronounced Kenidjack), which means the "hooting cairn," 
BO called from the unearthly noises which proceed from it on dark nighte. 
It enjoys a very bad reputation as the haunt of witches. Close under 
it lies a barren stretch of moorland, the " Gump," over it the devil 
hunts at night poor lost souls ; he rides on [he half-starved horses 
turned ont hero to graze and is enre to overtake them at a particular 
atUe. It is often the scene of demon fights, when one holds the 
lanthora to give the others liglit, and is also a great resort of the 
pixies. Woe to Ihe nnha]>py person who may be there aft*r night- 
fall : they will lead him round iind round, and he may be hours beforo 
he manages to get out of the place away from his tormentors. Here 
more than once some fortunate persona have seen "the small people" 
too, at their revels, and their eyes have been dazzled by the eight of 
their wonderful jewels ; but if they have ever managed to secrete a _ 
few, behold next morning they were nothing but withered leavea, OIH 
perhaps snail-shells. ^H 

Sennen Cove was much frequented by mermaids. This place waff*- 
also resorted to by a remarkable spirit called the Hooper— from tUe 
hoopingi or hooting sounds it was accustomed to moke. In old times, 
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accoTiling to tradition, a, compact cloud of mist often came in from 
over the sen, when the weather was by no means toggy, and rested on 
the rocks called Cowloc, thence it spread itself like a curtain of cloud 
qoita across Senaen Cove. By night a dull light was mostly seen 
amidst the vapour, with sparks ascending as if a fire burned (vithin it : 
at the same time hooping sounds were heard proceeding therefrom. 
People believed the misty cloud shrouded ii spirit, which came to fora- 
warn them of upproachiag storms, and that those who attempted to I 
put to sea found an invisible force — seemingly in the mist — to resist I 
them. A reckless fisherman and his son, however, disregarding tho 
token, launched their boat and beat through the fog with a " threshal" 
(flail) ; they passed the cloud of mist which followed them, and neither 
the men aor the hooper were ever more seen in Sennen Cove, This 
is the only place in tlie county where any tradition of such a guatdlaa I 
spirit is preserved.— Bottrell. 

The same author tells too a story of a reputed astrologer called 
Dionjsius Williams, who lived in May-on, in Senaen, a century ago. 
He found his furze-rick was diminishing faster than it onght, and 
discovered by his art that some women in Sennen Cove were in the { 
habit of taking it away at night. Tho very next aight when all J 
hoaest folks should be in bed an old woman from the Cove came as waa j 
her wont to his rick for a " burn " of furze. She made one of no more : 
than the usual size but could not lift it, neither could she after nhe had ' 
lightened her " barn " by half. Frightened, she tried to take out the 
rope and run away, but she could neither draw it out nor move herself. 
Of course Mr. Williams had put a spell upon her, and there she had 
to remain in the cold all night. He came out in the morning and 
released her, giving her, as she was poor, the furze. Neither she nor 
tho other women ever troubled him again. 

Before proceeding any further, to make an allusion in the nest legend 
intelligible, I must say something about Tregeaglo (pronounced 
Tregaygle), the Coraish Bluebeard, who was popularly supposed to 
have sold his soul to the devil, that his wishes might be granted 
for a certain number of years ; and wlio, in addition to several other 
crimes, is accused of marrying and murdering many rich heiresses to 
obtain their moaey. One day, just before bis deotli, he was present i 
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wh«m ono man lont a largo stim to anotlier without receiving receipt 
r;r ii«cnrit]r for It (the money was borrowed for Tregeagle). Soon 
■fUr TrcfCuagln'N death the borrower denied that he had ever had it, 
sod tlin ciwo wna brought into Bodmin Court to be tried, when the 
dnfondaiit Ruid, " If Tri'geugle ever saw it I wish to God that Tregeagle 
iimjr como into court and declare it." No sooner were the words spoken 
tlion Trogougit' appeared, and gave his witness in favour of the 
pluintifr, declaring " that he could not speak falsely; but he who bad 
found ll HO QHsy to raise him would find it difficult to la; him." The 
liKiUiiy WHH ]inid, but tbo wretched man was followed night and da; bf 
till) spirit, nud grunt labour had the parsons and wise men before tbey 
noiilU Dimlly rid hitii of his tormentor. There arc many versions of 
tliU lrau*aulion. Tregeagle lumself is said in another to bare received 
lliu inoutiy fur an uatato of which be was steward and not to have 
0ht4>r«d It ill ItiH books. His ghost was doomed to do man; impossible 
tliiiiga, suoli as to empty Dosmery pool, near Bodmin Moor, with a 
limpet aholl that had a hole in the bottom. This pool bad the reputa- 
tiou, too, of being botlomlcM; but it has lately been cut into and 
drained by tlig workers of the graiiit« qoarries. Strange tales are told 
in tliut neighbourhood of his appearing to people, and of his dismal 
howls at not being able to Fulfil his tasks. Mothers all over Cornwall 
when their children are loadly cijing may be often heard to declare 
" that they are roaring worse them Tregeagle." " A tradition of the 
neighbourhood says that on the shores of this lonely mere (Dosmery 
pool) the ghosts of ba<l men are erer employed in binding the sand in 
bundles with ' beams ' (bands) of the same. These ghosts, or some 
of them, were driven out (they say horsewhipped ont) by the parson 
from Lannceston."— H. G. T. Notu and Qufrita, December, 1850. 

Trtgeogle had also to remove the sand from one core to another, 
where the sea always returned it It was on one of these expeditions 
that either by accident or design he dropped a sackful at the mouth of 
Loe-pool, near Helston. (ftTien in wet seasons the waters of this 
pool rise to such a height as to obstruct the working of the mills 
its bunk?, and heavy seas have silted up the sand at its month, the 
Mayor of Helston presents by ancient cnstom two leather parses 
oontaining tliree halfpenoe each as bis does to the lord of Penrose who 
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owns Loo-pool, and as1c3 for permiasion to cut a passage ti^hgh the 
bar to the sea.) Another of Tregeaglo'a taska ia to make 'ttad carry 
nwny a truss of sand hound with a rope of sand from GweiiTor'(tlie 
cove at Whitaand Bay) near the Laud's End. But bU unquiet 'sjllFff". 
finds no rest, for whilst he is trying to do his never-ending work £K»-;_; 
devil hunts him from place to place, until he hides for refnge in a'..- 
hermifs mined chapel on St. Roche's rocks (East Cornwall), 

When the aea roars before a storm people in the Land's End 
district say " Tregeagle is calling," and often, too, hia voice may be 
heard lamenting around Loe-pool." 

The substance of the following I had from a Penzance man 
(H. R. C), to whom I must own I am indebted for much information 
about Cornish folk-lore. All his life he lias in his buainesa mingled 
with the peasantry of West Cornwall, and, mdike myself, he comes 
from a long lino of Gomishmen. 

" You know GwenTor Sands, in Whitesand Bay, at the Land's 
End, and have heard of the unresting spirit of Tregeagle, by whom 
that spot is haunted. He foretells stomis, and calls before the wind 
reaches borne. I have often heard him howling before a westerlj 
hurricane in the still of midnight at my bouse in Penzance, a distance 
of ten miles." 

Tradition tells tliat on these sands, many ceaturics ago, some 
foreigners landed, and fnugjit a great battle with the inbabitanta, 
nndcr King Arthur, on Vellan-drucher Moor. " Whore Madron, 
Oulval, and Zennor meet, there ia a flat stone where Prince Arthur 
and four British kings dined, and the four kings collected the native 
Cornish who fought under them at the battle of Vellan Dmcher."— 
(Bottrell.) This was long before the Spaniards (pronounced Spanyers) 
in 1595 came ashore at the same place from a galley " high by day " 
(in broad daylight), and burnt Vellan-dreath, a mill close by. 

These foreigners are popularly supposed to be red-haired Danes, 
and they stayed so long " that the birds built in the rigging of their 
ehips." In all the western parishes of Cornwall there has existed 
time out of mind a great antipathy to certain red-baired families, 
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wbo aro.Bni^to bo their doBcendants, and, much to their disgust, they 
are ofttm, bailed as Danes (pronounced Deanes). Indeed tbia dislike 
13 C3*(ied GO far that few would allow any mcmbcrB of their families 
io'uibermarry with them. In addition to the usual country gossip 
.'.Jii'lhe beginning of this century amongst the women of this district 
_ 'Whilst knitting at their doors (for the Cornish are famous " knit- 
stera "), or sitting ronnd " breeding " (netting) fishing-nets, they had 
one never-failing topic ot conversation in their fears that the Foi-eignors 
would land onco more on Gwenvor Sands, or at Priest's Cove," in 
Ppndeen, near St. Just. Who these strangers were to be they were 
not at all sure, but they knew that the red-hnired Danea were to come 
again, when Vellan Drucher (a water mill-wheel) would once more be 
worked with blood, and the kings for the last time would dine ai^ound 
the Garrick Zans (Table Men); and the end o[ the world would come 
soon after: for had not Merlin so prophesied more than a thousand 
years ago 7 Qarrick Zans is the old name for a large fiat stone, the 
Table Men {pronounced Mayon), at Sennen, near the Land's End, 
and seven mythical Saxon kings are said to have dined at it when 
on a visit to Cornwall, a.d. 600. " Around it old folk went nine 
times daily from some notion that it was lucky and good against 
witchcraft."— (Bottrell.) 

Off tlie Land's End is a very striking rock rising out oF the sea. 
It is known as the Irish Lady, from the fact that an Irish vessel was 
once wrecked on it, and out of all on board one poor lady alone 
managed to scramble np to the top ; but no boat could get to her, 
and, exhausted by fatigoe, she fell into the water, and was drowned. 
Her spirit still hannts the spot. This is moat probably a fanciful 
tale, as the rock hears some resembUnco to a liuman figure. 

" During a dreadful thunderstorm and hurricane on the 80th 
January, 16i8, the doy on which King Charles was beheaded, a large 
stone figure of a man, called the 'Armed Knight,' which stood in an 
upright position at the extremity of the Land's End, forty fathoma 
above the level of the sea, was thrown down. On the same day a 
ship riding in St. Ives Bay, having on board the king's wardrobe 
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and other famituro belonging to the roynl family, bound for France, 
broke from her moorings, and ran ashore on the rocks of Godrevj 
Island, where all on board, about sixty persons, were drowned, except 
one man and a boy." — G. S, Gilbert's Cornwall. 

The name of Armed Knight baa been transferred to another pile 
of rocks off the Land's End, The "stone figure" thrown down was 
most probably a natural formation, as one of the rocks there i 
boars the fancifol name of Dr. Johnson's Head, from a enpposed like- 
ness. Other versions of this legend say " tliat the Armed Knight 
was only ninety feet high, with an iron spire on its top." 

Porthgwarra in olden times was known as Sweetheart's Cove from 
the following circumstance: The daughter of a well-to-do fanner 
loved a sailor, who was once one of her father's Berring-men. Her 
parents, especially her mother, disapproved of the match ; and when 
the young man returned from sea and camo to see bis sweetheart, he 
was forbidden the house. The lovers however met, and vowed to b 
true to eacli other, Nancy saying, " That she would never marry any 
other man," and William, "That, dead or alive, ho would one day 
claim her as his bride." He again went to sea, and tor a long timo 
no tiding came, neither from nor of him. Poor Nancy grew melan- 
choly, and spent all her days, and sometimes nights, looking out sea- 
ward from a spot on the cliff, called then Nancy's Garden, now Hella 
Point. She gradually became quite mad ; and one night fancied she 
heard her lover tapping at her bed-room window, and calling her to 
come out to him, saying: " Sleepest thou, sweetheart 1 Awaken, and 
come hither, love. My boat awaits as at the cove. Thou must come 
this night, or never be my bride." She dressed, went to the cove, 
and was never seen again. Tradition says that the same night 
William appeared to his father, toid him that he had come for his 
bride, and bade him farewell ; and that next day the news arrived of 
his having been drowned at sea, Bottroll gives a full account of this 
legend under the title of " The Tragedy of Sweet William and Fair 

Not far from the parish of St. Levan is a small piece of ground — 
" Johanna's Garden,"— which is fuller of weeds than of flowers. The 
owner of it was one Sunday moruing in her garden gathering greens 
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for ber dinner, when she sair St. Levan going by to cntch some fish for 
hu^ He stopped auJ greeted her, opoa which she reprored him for 
finhing ott » StaitdaT, and asked him what he thought would b« his end 
if ]ke did so. He tried to conTtnce her that it was not worse than 
p^-^lj gnaas, but she wottld not listea to reason. At last St. Leran 
IimI p>>itl>ri. ftwi s»id^" Fii>m this time for ever thou shalt be 
kiM«% if bMwn U all, as the Foofish Johanna, and thj garden shall 
tmr MattWM to kmt, as now, tti»« h«iut>.it^ and nettles than leeks 
■od hMib. Mark tkw I to wak» ihj rvnaembrance the more accnrsed 
fbr«O^DtMtoeon«,if«igr«IuMof ihj name b« baptised in the waters 
of Parcbap^-well (doM at hukd) it skftll become « fool, like thj-self, 
and had tuck follow it."— Bottrell. 

Then is a cleft-stone is St. Levan chnrdtjard called St. Levan's 
stoae; but it is said to hare been Tenerated iu the days of king 
Arthor; and MerUu, who once Ttsited these parts with him, uttered 
ttkit fKfhoej concerning it : — 

" WbeQ, with pumiers astride, 
A piwk-horae on ride 
Throagh St. Letnn's ttone 
The world will be done." 

Xttiimi MHM aarthqnake splits it further the world will lost thoosands 

Ott W almost inaccessible granite penk seaward of the pile of rocks 

^~ aa Caslle Treryn (pronounced Treen), once the haunt and 

« of witches, on the summit of which is perched the lar- 

|Oara>sk logan-rock, is a sharp peak with a hole in it, large 

k to iBMTt a hand. At the bottom lay an egg-shaped stone, 

_ \j called the key of the castle, which, although easily shifted, 

^ |gf |MI defied all attempts at remoral. It wns said that should 

^gt^Wtm (occeed in getting it out. Castle Treryn— in fact the 

j^ niri -""''■' immediately disappear. It was unfortunately 

^p^art Igr ike vien who replaced the logan-rock, thrown down by 

-_jj.a> 'S^H""'^ 1^3 position was often altered by heary seas, 

■^^ ^ J.- -M fiJlr formerly foretold the weather. 

-^ ^na ft'm\. named after nn Iri-^li saint, a king's daughter, 

Ti some nf her companjops in the fifth 
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century, is tlie famous circle of Dawns Myin, or the Merry Mnidcns, 
originally coiiBisting of nineteen upriglit atoncB. They are nineteen 
maidens, who Fur their sin of dauciug on a Sunday were all turned 
into stone, Two menhirs ia a neighbouring field are the pipers, who 
at the same time suffered the Bame fate. Of these and other stone 
circles au old writer Bays, " No man when counting them can bring 
the stones twice to the same number." 

Not far from Bnryan, between Seitnen and Penzance, is a very 
Bolitary weird spot — a disused Quakers' burial-ground. In it« lonely 
iieighhonrhood is sometimes seen by a privileged few "nigh by day" 
the spirit of a huntsman, followed by his dogs. He is dressed in tlie 
hontiug costume of bygone ageB; he suddenly appears, for neither his 
horse's hoofs nor bis dogs make any sound, jumps over an adjacent 
hedge, and ie as suddenly tost to view. I do not know if tradition 
has ever connected this huntsman with Wild Harris of Kenegie," who 
vat killed when hunting by a fall from his borao — it was frightened 
by a white hare, the spirit of a deserted maiden, which crossed its 
path. His ghost, in his hunting-dress, appeared standing at the door 
of tuB house the night ho waa buried — the funeral, according to an old 
custom, had taken place at midnight. For years after he might be 
met in the vicinity of his home, and ho and his boon companions were 
often hoard carousing at nights in a summer-house on the bowling- 
green. Few tbeu cared to pass Kenegie after dark, for bis was said 
not to be the only spirit that huujited the place. Wild Harris's ghost 
was finally laid to rest by a famous ghost-laying parson, and put as a 
task to count the blades of grass nine times in an enclosure on the top 
of Castle- an-Dinas, an old earth fortification near, wher« Le is said 
to have met his death. t 

On the opposite side of Buryan to the Quakera' burial-ground is the 
parish of Paul (St. Pol-de-Leon). Its church was burnt by the 
Spaniards in 1595. They landed on a rock, said to have been named 

• A gencieman'fl scat in the parish o( Gulval, near Peniance. 

t There is a auiall enclosure near the castle, wbcro Bovoral racrobers of the 
fuinxtf of Uoskiag were interreit, owing to s (joarrel that Mr. Hoskiag hod with 
the Ticor of LndgTao over gome tithes. The iusC funeral took pUce in 1823. On 
imo of the stones is insrribeil, " It ia virtna nlcmo that conscfrntes this grouiiJ,"' 
nmi ■' CuBlom l» the idol of fools," 
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after Merlin — Merlin's cor — and marched from PanI to Penzance, 
wliich they also fired in several places, I am afraid the inhabitants 
did not make a very bold stand against them ; for Merlin had 
prophesied centnries before— 

" That thcj ahonld land on tbe rock of Merlio, 
Wlio would bam Fan), Penzance, and NbVilyn." 

And this cansed them to lose conrage, and falsify the old proverb: 

" Car and Pen, Pol and Tre' 
Would make tbe deril nm airay." 

Close by the highway, where the Buryan road joins the high-road 
from Paul to Penzance, is a smoothly-cut, conical granite stoue, 
popularly supposed to have been placed there in memory of soma 
woman who was found murdered at that spot, with nothing on to 
identity her, and with only a thimble and ring in her pocket. It 
really marks the place where an ancient gold ring, three inches and 
a-half in diameter, bearing the motto, " In hnc spe vivo," was dis- 
covered in 1781> lu the same parish, a short walk from this place, 
are some Druidical remains, which have the curious name of '■ Kerris- 
roundago." Some stones taken from it to repair Penzance pier were 
fatal to the horses who drew them, although they were young and 
healthy. 

In the adjacent parish of Ncwlyn, a fishing village, the favourite 
resort of artista, a great deal of gossiping on summer evenings goes 
on around the small wells (here called peeths), whilst the women wait 
patiently for each in turn to fill her earthern pitchers; some of the 
most industrious bring their knitting in their pockets with them. 
Opposite one of these wells, towering over St. Peter's church, is a 
striking pile of rocks, " Tolcam." On the summit are some curious 
markings in the stones, which, when a child, I was told were the 
devil's footprints ; but tbe following legend, which I give on tbe 
authority of the Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma, Vicar of St Peters, is 
quite new to me : — 

" The summit of the rock is reticulated with curious veins of elvan, 
about which a quaint Cornish legend relates that the Buccaboo, or 
storm-god of the old Cornish, once stele the fishermen's net. Being 
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pnraned by Patil choir, who sang the Creed, he flew to the top of Paul 
hill and thence over the Coombo to Tolcom, where he turned the nets 
into Btono." 

We have now reached the town of Penzance, and through its streets 
thoBC of the last generation often heard rumbling at midnight an oM- 
faabioned coach drawn bj hcadleas horees ; or a procession of coSina 
might be seen slowly wending its way to the churchyard. It was un- 
lucky to meet this, as death was eure Boon to follow, and tradition 
speaks of a woman who accidentally struck against one and died in 
the same night. A coach with headless horses and coachman alsoi 
just before Christmas, went through the streets of Penryn; this 
coachman had the power of spiriting away people who met and stared 
at him, unless they turned their heads and averted the evil by some 
mystical signs. In Penzance town were many haunted houses, but 
space will only allow of my noticing a few. One in Chapel Street 
(formerly Our Lady's Street) was tenanted by the spirit of Mrs. 
Balnes, an eccentric old lady. At the back of her house was a 
very fine orchard well stocked with fruit-trees, which Ihe boys were 
too tond of visiting. She determined at last that her gardener 
should watch for them, armed with an old blunderbuss, charged 
with peas and emnll shot. She gave him strict orders should he see 
any one to say one, two, three, and then fire. He watched two nights, 
but the boys were too cunning for him, and still the fruit went. 
On the third, Mrs. Baincs, thinking to catch him napping, went her- 
self into the garden and began to shake the apples down from one of 
the trees. Some say that the man recognised his mistress, and, vexed 
at her suspecting him, said one, two, three as quickly as he could 
ntter the words and fired. Others, that he was sleeping, and awakened 
by the noiso she made shot her by mistake, exclaiming " I know-ee, 
you thief, I do; now I'll sarve-ee out, I will." Terrified after he had 
done the deed, he ran off into the country and there hid himself for 
some days. The poor old lady was more frightened than hurt, and all 
the shot wore succMsfully extracted by her doctor; but very soon after 
this adventure she died. From this time her house and grounds 
began to have an evil reputation ; Mrs. Baines'a ghost, dressed in 
antiquated gai-b, a quaint lace cap on her powdered hair, lace rufHes 
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hanging from her sleeves, and a short mode mantle over her shoulders, 
was often seen walking in the gardens or standing under an apple- 
tree, leanmg on the gold-heuded caue she always carried. Indoors, 
too, her high-heeled shoes were plainly heard night after night tapping 
on the floors as she paced up and down the rooms, which noise was 
often yaried by the whirring of her spinning-wheel. For some time 
the house was unoccupied, now it is divided into two, and the ghost 
has been laid to rest. But long after Mrs. Bainee ceased to appear 
her wheel was heard. At last it was discovered that some leather, 
which had heen nailed around a door to keep out draughts, was loose 
in places, and that the whistling at the wind through this made the 
pocniiar sound. Mr. Bottrell says " that her spirit was laid by a 
parson, whose name ho thinks was Singleton, and he succeeded in 
getting her away to the Western Green (west of Penzance), which 
was then spread over many acres of land, where the waves now roll." 
Here this powerful parson single-handed bound her to spin from the 
banks ropes of sand for the term of a thousand years, unless she, 
before that time, spun a sufficiently long and strong one to reach from 
St. Michael's Mount to St. Clement's Isle (across the bay)." About 
a stone's throw from Mrs. Haines's house, on an eminence above Quay 
Street, stood in her days Penzance Chape! of Ease, for Penzance was 
then in Madron pariah, called Our Lady's or St. Mary's Chapel. On 
the seme site was built in 1835 the present pai-ish church of St. Mary's. 
Here, in the memory of a few who still survive, a gentleman in the 
early part of the century did penance, and afterwards walked from 
thence through the streets to his house, wrapped in a sheet, with a 
lighted taper in his hand. It was nsnal then, as now, for the Mayor 
and Corporation of Penzance, with the mace-bearers and constahlcs, 
to go once a month in state to church. Before the reading of the 
first lesson the mace-bearers left, and visited the public-houses, in 
order to see that they were shut during service time. When the 
sermon began they came back and returned to their seats in order 
to be in readiness to escort the Mayor home. Quay Street was 

• The Penzance jiramenade is bnilt on part of it. In my cMldhood it was said 
to be one of the resorts of " Spring-heeled Jack," of whom 1 then lived in mortal 
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ontc the most fosliionaLle jiart of Penzance, but the large houses arc 
now divided into smaller tenements ; in some of them bits of finely- 
moulded ceilings, &c. still exist. One of tbe houses reputed to bave 
been haunted was torn down in 1813, when the skeleton of a man Traa 
found built into a nail. It was, of course, put down to he the sailor's, 
whose spirit was so often seen there, and who (tradition said) had 
been murdered in that house for the sake of his money. It was well 
known that ho had brought back great richrs from foreign parts. 
There ia a mjth that Sir Walter Kalcigh landed at Penzance Quay 
when he returned from Virginia, and on it smoked the first tobacco 
ever seen in England, but for this I do not beUeve that there is the 
slightest foundation. Several western ports, both in Devon and Com- 
wftll, make the same boast. 

It is a fact, however, that the news of Nelson's death was first 
heard here. It was brought into the port by two fishermen, who had 
it from the crew of a passing vessel. A small company of strolling 
actors were playing that night at the little theatre then standing over 
some stables in Chapel Street, and the play was stopped For a few 
moments whilst one of the actors told the audience. 

Another haunted house, at tho opposite side of Penzance, is cele- 
brated in a poem called " The Petition of an Old Uninhabited House," 
written and published In 1811 by the Rev. C. V. Le Grice, who was 
then vicar of Madron. He was a friend of Charles Lamb, who men- 
tions him in his " Essay on Christ's Hospital." About this house a 
lady once told me a strange story, that I will relate. Forty years 
ago, she, a perfect stranger to the place, never having been in Pen- 
zance before, came to it with her husband and her first child, for she 
was then a joung wife. As they meant to settle in the town, they 
went first to an hotel, where they intended staying until they could 
get a suitable bonse. On the evening of their arrival, her husband 
having gone out, she sat alone before tlie fire nursing lier child, when 
she suddenly saw a little old man, in a very old-fashioned dress, 
come into the room. He sat down in a chair near her, looked stead- 
fastly into the fire, and, after some time, without saying a word, he 
rose and left. On her husband's return, she told him of her queer 
visitor. The next morning they made inquiries about him, and found 
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that tlie hotel liad been built on tbe Bite of the old oninhabited house, J 
that nearly the whole ot it had beeu destroyed, hut a few of the best j 
vooius remained j and that they were in a haunted chamber. She j 
declared that she could never sleep there another night, and, tem- 
porarily, they engaged 6ome furnished lodgings. These old rooms | 
are now giulled down long since, and billiard and other rooms corer 
the place where they stood. 

Outside the bo unitary- stone, west of Penzance, stands, in its own , 
grounds, a house to which additions hare been made by many succeed- 
ing generations. Tradition, of course, gave it a ghost. With the , 
other members of my family, I lived there for several years, but none | 
of us ever saw it. 1 am bound, however, to state that we never slept I 
in the haunted chamber. For a short period it was occupied by a 
groom, who one morning came to me with a very long face, and said 
he dared not sleep there any more, for some mysterious being came 
night after night, and pulled all the bed-clothes off him; rather than 
do so, he would sleep in the haraess-room. 

Still further west of Penzance is a much lai;ger hoase, to whicb, 
like the former, many additions have been mode. And np its avenue, 
after dark, a carriage may be often heard slowly making its way until 
it reaches the hall-door, where it stops. In this house, about sixty 
years ago, lived, in very great style, a gentleman, who was a regular 
autocrat, and of him one of his old servants related to me this 
anecdote, which is curious as an illustratioa of the manners of those 
times. When in his employ, he gave an answer to some question, 
which afterwards his master discovered to be an untruth. The next 
Sunday he made him, as the congregation came out, stand at Madron 
church door, by a tombstone covered with loaves of bread. Of these, 
he had to give one to each poor person that passed, and say, in aa 
aadible tone, " I, William , lost week told my master a lie," 

Mr, G, B. Millett, in hia Penzance Past and Present, gives a tale 
well known in this district, about the drinking habits of our ancestors, 
whieh, as I am now on the subject of manners, I will quote, 

" A particular gentleman, not far from Penzance, loved good hquor, 
and one evening had gathered some of Lis jovial companions together, 
determined to make a night of it. His wife, having had some 
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experience of aneh gatherings before, witi wise precaution, eaw as 
much wine taken out of the cellar as she thought would be good for 
her husband and his friends. Then, safely locking the strong oak 
door, she put the key in her pocket, and anuounced her intention of 
epeuding the evening nitli some lady friends. The hours trere 
passing pleasantly away, and, with a smile of inward satistaction, eho 
waa congratulating herself upon the success of her forethought, when 
a heavy stumbling noise was heard upon tlie stairs, and shortly after- 
wards two burly footmen staggered into the room, groaning under 
the weight of a ponderous cellar door, with its posts and lintel, which 
had been sent by their master for their mistress to unlock." ' 

Tlie manor of Conerton, which at one time nearly inclnded the ' 
whole of West Penwith, had many pririleges in Penzance. Before 
the days of county courts, the lord held a monthly court here for the 
trial of small cases not criminal. Its prison, a wretched place (visited 
by Howard), no longer exists, but peoplo were confined in it early 
in this century — sometimes for long periods. I was once shown a 
beautiful patchwork quilt made in it by a poor woman, who had been 
imprisoned there for debt. 

Until within the last fifty years every butcher in Penzance market 
hod to pay to the bailifT of this manor at Christmas a marrow-bone or 
a shilling. The first butcher who refused to pay it also defied one of 
the bye-laws of the market that compelled them to wear white sleeves 
over their blue blouses. He was brought before the magistrates, and 
declared "that he would be incarcerated before he would do it," The 
following is a favourite story handed down amongst the butchers from 
father to son. A solicitor in Penzance had a very large dog that was 
in the habit of coming into their market and stealing Joints of meat 
from the stalls. One day one of them went to the lawyer, and said,— 
" Please, sir, could I sue the owner of o dog for a leg of mutton 
stolen from my stall 7 " " Certainly, my good man." " Then, please 
sir, the dog is yours, and the price of the mutton is 4s. 6d." The 
money was paid, and the man was going away in triumph, when he 
was called back by these words : " Stay a moment, my good man, a I 
lawyer's consultation is Gs. 81/., you owe me the difference : " which I 
sum the discomfited butcher had to pay. 
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I do not know that the next anecdote can strictly be called folk-lore, 1 
and I would not give it had not the last phrase already passed into k I 
proverb in Penzance. When the Volunteer movement was first 1 
started, one of the Duke of Comwall's First Volunteers (as the corps 
here is named), — I will call him Penkivell — was very enthusiastic, and 
diligently performed the drill-practise in a loft over his kitchen. One 
(lay he gave the word of command — "Private Penkivell, two steps, 
and fall back." He quite forgot that he was near a trap-door, and 
down he came through it, crashing the crockery that stood on hia 
wife's " dresser " below. Alarmed at the noise, she ran to see what 
was the matter, and at the sight of her broken teacups, &c., began to 
scold. But he stopped her peremptorily, saying, " Woman, hold your 
tongne ! What do you know about war I'' 

{To he continiied.) 



THE FORBIDDEN DOORS OF THE 
THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS. 

By W. F. KiRBv. 
[Read at the ETening Meeting, 25tli March, 1887.] 

I' is interesting to reduce a popular story to its lowest 
terms, and to discover (as we often may without much 
difficulty) the very insignificant-looking tap-root from 
which a most luxuriant growth has arisen, I remember 
nine sei'iny the argnmcnt of " Paradise Lost " summed up as follows: 
" A man and woman find themselves in a garden; they are caught 
stealing the fruit, and are driven out." 

1 propose to call attention to five tales of The Thousand 
and One liightg, differing greatly from each other, and yet all 
based upon two fnndamental ideas, and these very simple: (1) tha 
existence of a door, which tlie hero is forbidden to open; and (2) his 
falling in love with a beautiful woman whom he sees from the house- 
top. As regards the latter incident (illustrated in the Old Testament 
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by the story ot Darid and Bathaliebn), the flat roofs of Eastern houBea, 
combined with the seclusion of women, must mako it an almost every- 
day occurrence in the East. The five tales which I am about to con- 
aider lead ua gradually from the Biinpleat form of the story to the 
most complex, and they will also furnish oecasion for obserrations 
on many collateral points besides the two which I have emphasised. 
Taking them in their natural order of complexity they may bo 
arranged as follows:— 

I. The House with the Belvedere. 
11. The Man who never Laughed during the rest of his Life. 

III. The Third Kalandar'a Tale. 

IV. The story of Janshah. 
V. Hasan of Bassorah. 

All these tales are to be found in the translations of Mr. Payne and 
Sir Richard Burton ; and all, except that of Janshah, in that of tha 
late Mr. E. W. Lnne. It is to be regretted that the only version of 
Janshah in a pubhshed English eilition is that of Lamb, taken from 
Zinserling's translation of Von Hammer's lost French version; and 
Von Hammer's rendering of this story is one of bis very worst, in 
fact it is so confused as to render it highly probable that several pages 
of his MS. were transposed. Tributien's French version is likewise taken 
from Zinserling; hut the only good European version of the story 
with which I am acquainted besides the two English ones is the 
German translation of Weil, In a few months, however, Lady 
fiurtou's published edition may be ctpected to render Janshah as 
accessible to the English public as the Third Kalandar's Tale, tlie 
only story ot the cycle which occurs in Gailand's version. 

But to return from this digression. The House with the Belvedere 
and The Man who never Laughed again are tales which form part of 
the cluster which goes by the following names; (1) The Book of 
Sindibad; (2) The Craft and Malice of Women (not to be con- 
founded with a short tale called Women's Craft, which is found in 
the Breslau and Worttey Montague texts, as well as in the Persian 
Thousand anil One Days, whtre it forms part ot the story of Prince 
Fadlallah); and (3) The Story of the King, his Son, the Seven 
Waziis, and the Damsel. j 

Vol. 3. — I'akt 2. i I 
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The House with the Belvedere is a honae which cannot be entered 
without danger of sicknsas or death, and in this respect it resettibles 
the haunted house in the story of All of Cniro. In the latter case, 
however, every one who entered was challenged by tlie Jinn in the 
name of a man for whom an enchanted treasure was reserved, aud 
whoever did not respond to the name was put to dnath. In the 
tale now under consideration, the house is taken by n young man, 
who retains his health for sume time, when he is accosted by an old 
woman (the usual go-between in Arab intrignea), who, iinding him 
well, says, " I supjwse thou hast not gone up to the upper story, 
neither looked out from the belvedere there."* On searching the 
garden, the young man finds a door covered with cobwebs, and 
hesitates to open it lest this should be a sign of death lurking witliin. 
(The incident of the cobwebs is probably taken from the story of 
Mohammad hiding in a cave during his Flight, and hts pursuera 
being deceived by a spider's web woven over the mouth.) Our hero 
at length summons courage, ascends to the belvedere, and sees a 
beautiful damsel sitting in another belvedere, and at once falls ill with 
love. Ultimately he obtains possession of her by means of the old 
woman. In the corresponding and probably older story of the Con- 
cealed Robe in the Persian Book of Sindibad {given by Mr. Clonston 
in his work on Sindibad, p. 73) the eecret door does not appear. Bot 
I believe that there is some connection between forbidden doors and 
the adventures of the god Frey in the Eddas. Othin and Frigga 
alone are privileged to sit on the throne Hlifiskjdlf, from whence they 
can view the whole earth ; bnt Frey, moved by curiosity, once ascended 
it, and, as a just punishment for his presumption, was seized with 
mad love for the giantess Gerda, whom he conld only obtain by giving 
uji to his messenger Skimir the sword which he ought to have reserved 
to fight the enemies of the gods; and, having thus lost his weapon, 
he will bo slain by the terrible Surtur at the great battle of Ragnardk; 
and, although wo arc told that Surtur is to vanquish all the gods, yet 
Frey is the only antagonist with whom his encounter is specially 
mentioned. 

* I baro generally (oUa<re<lSir Bichard Barton'a tersion, tbongli in some casea 
I have preforrcd Ituxt't spoiling of proper Dames. 
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Leaving the Bimplest form of the Forbidden Door, we have next 
to consider two very similar stories — Tho Man who never Langhed 
again and The Third Kalandar, In the fei'mer tale a fonng apend- 
thrift, who is reduced to beggary, is liirod to wait on eleven old men, 
who live together in a grand house, drens in mourning, and weep 
and lament. One by one they die, ami the last cantiona the youth 
not to open a particular door. This also is covered with cobwebs, 
and ie fastened with steel padlocks. The youth opens it, and it leads 
him through a long passage to tho shore of a sea (or river, in some 
versione), where a great eagle pounces upon liim and carries hira to 
an island. He is taken up by a. ship, and conveyed to a country 
inhabited only by women, whore he is married to a beautiful qneen, 
and acknowledged as king. The queen again forbids him to open a 
particular door, but, after seven years, he ventures to do bo, thinking 
to behold greater treasures than he had yet seen, but he finda only 
the bird within, which carries him back to the seashore. He returns 
to the house where he had lived with the old men, pines away with 
vain regrets, and dies. Mr. Hartland {Folk-Lore Journal, vol. iii. 
p. 230) thinks that there was probably only one forbidden door in the 
original form of the story, and that the absence of any allusion to the 
hareni may be regarded as a sign of anti<]uity. Mr. Clouston (jOooi 
of Simlibad, pp. 308-310) refers to several cognate Indian stories. 
Sir Eichaid Burton once remarked to me that he considers the for- 
bidden door as a test of whether the real hero, destined to perpetual 
felicity, has arrived. E he resisted the temptation and did not open 
the door, he would simply live happy ever afterwards, and there 
would be no story to relate. 

The story of tho Third Kalandar is on nearly the same lines as thot of 
the man who never laughed again. Here a wandering prince arrives 
at a palace inhabited by one old man and ten young men all blind of 
the left eye, who lament and smear their faces with soot and ashes 
every night. On asliitig for an explanation of these strange things, 
tho prince is sewn up in tho skin of a ram, and carried by a rukh to 
another palace inhabited by forty damsels, with whom he remains till 
the end of the year, one or other being always at his disposal. At 
the beginning of the new year they leave him for forty day?, strictly 
1 2 
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forbidding him to open a particular door, iritUiii nbich he finds a ^ 
winged horeo which carrieB him back to the first palace, where it 

nbislcs out bis eje with tta toil, and the eleven one-eyed men banish 
him from their company. Tbia story is distinguished from the others 
by the hero losing an eye, and by his falling in love with forty damaeU 
at once. The heroes of all the other tales of this class content them- 
eclves with one bride only. I do not discuss the remainder of the 
Tliird Kalandar's story, as it has little or uo connection either with 
forbidden doors or with any of the other stories which relate to them. 
In tEio stories of Janshah and Hasan we have far more elaborate 
developments, nor do the heroes encounter any calamity which they 
arc unable to surmount, if we except the death of Shamssah at the , I 
end of Jansbab's adventures. The story of Jansliab again introduces 
ua to a prince, who, like Seyf El Mulook in The Thomand and Ont ' 
Nights, and the Prince of Kharczm • in The Forlij Vezirs, is predestined 
from his birth to hardsliip and wandering. (The Traveller's Tales of ' 
The Thousand and One Nighu form a large and highly iuteresting 
series, one or two of which touch upon our present subject.) I have 
already mentioned that Von Hammer's version of this tale is un- 
intelligible ; but there is positive proof that it does cot exist in its 
original form even in the genuine text of The Nights, for we find 
Jonsbab boasting to Bulukiya that he has " looked upon our lord 
Solomon in bis life," though, when he comes to tell his story, it 
turns ont that he has merely visited the courts of Solomon's vice- 
gerents. Janshah was the prince of Kabul, a city second to none in 
the glories of Eastern romance ; for here Budabeb was wooed by ZaI, 
and became the mother of Eustem. 

Jansbah's adventures begin by his being driven out to sea with a 
few attendants. In The Nights, most if not all the voyages soem to 
be coasting voyages, and if the vessel is once driven ont of sight of 
land, or upon a coast unknown to the captain and crew, every one is at 
fault ; but .lansliah was simply cruising; about in a fishing-boat. Oace 
out of ibeir reckoning, Janshah and bis men sail from island to island 
and meet with various adveuturefl. On one island they find cannibal 
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monsters, who divide tliemselves in half. This incident is remarkable 
as being the only allusion in The Nights to the Nesuas, or half-man, 
except in Scott's story of tho Sage and his Pupil. At length they 
arrive at a country inhabited by apes, and Jansbah is compelled to 
become tJieir king, Seyf El Mulook, another wandering prince, also 
came to a land of apes, hut was more fortunate, for thoy already bad 
a king, and he was able to pursue his journey when he pleased, witb- 
ont let or hindrance. Janshali and his men dwell with the apes for 
Bome time, making EucoeBsful war upon the Gbula who are their 
enemies. In the mountains Janshah finds a tablet written by Solomon 
which informs him that there aro only two passes leading from the 
coantry of the apes; one to the east "swarming with Gbuls and wild 
beasts, Marida and Ifrits" (this reminds us of the approach to the 
Islands of Wak-wak, in the Story of Hasan of Bassorah), and lead- 
ing to the shore of the Circumambient Ocean; and the other throngh 
the Wady of Ants to a river which dries np every Sabbath, on the 
other bank of which stands a city inhabited solely by Jews, Janshah 
is pursued by the apes, hut they are attacked by the ants which are 
as large as dogs ; and he succeeds in escaping across a river, but loses 
all his attendants. 

There is no mention of ants in the version of Seyf El Mulook in 
The Thousand and One Mghte, but in the Tersian version in The 
Thovsand and One Says, which I take to represent an earlier form of 
this story, Soyf's companion Saed is devoured one night, while they 
are sleeping together on an island infested by ants, Seyf himself only 
escaping throngh the magic power of his ring. So incredible did this 
incident appear to the English or Scotch translator of the version in 
Weber's Tales of the East that he has actually turned the ants 
into " wild beasts," reminding one of the old story of the African chief 
who swallowed every yarn the sailor told him, till he said that water 
sometimes became hard enongh to walk upon in his country, when the 
chief lost all patience, and became highly indignant with him for 
telling each lies, 

I think there is little doubt that the stories of ants in these Eastern 
tales are connected with the account which Herodohis gives of the 
ants in tho deserts of Northern India, anil which he describes as 
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' somewhat less than dogs, but larger than foxes," (Thttlio, § 102- 
105.) 

Janshah, leaving the ants behind him, proceeds on lua journey 
alone till he reaches the Sabbath riyer, whiuli he crosses, and arrivea 
at the city of the Jews, While waiting for a caravan to take him 
home, he hears a crier offering a thousand pieces of gold and a beau- 
tiful slave-girl in return for a single day's work. On answering the 
proclamation, Janshah is taken to a merchant, who leads him to the 
foot of a high mountain, where he sews him np in the skin oF a mule. 
A huge bird carries Janshah to the summit of the mountain, whence 
he throws down precious stones to the Jew, wlio ahandons him to his 
fate. Janshah wandyrs over the mountains till he arrives at the palace 
of Sheykh Nasr, Solomon's deputy-ruler of the birds, who roceiveB 
him kindly, and promises to send him homo when the birds arrive to 
pay him their usual annual visit. When the day comes, the shcykh 
goes forth to receive the homage of the birds, giving Janshah the 
keys of the palace to amuse himself with, and, of course, warns him 
not to open a particular door. Within it Janshah finds a groat basin 
of water, a pavilion, and a great open saloon, containing many won- 
derfnl objects. Presently tiiree dove?,* as large as eagles, descend to 
the basin, cast off their feather-dresses, and become three beautifal 
maidens, who bathe there. Janshah joins and converses with them 
(a very imuenal circumstance in any tale of the kind, and wholly 
inconsistent with what follows), and they presently fly away, and 
leave him disconsolate. 

The Jinn in most of the tales of The Thoiiaand and One Nights 
resemble the Khedim or Mazikeen of the Jews ; but the beautiful and 
gracious beings spoken of in Rncb stories as Janshah and Hasan are 
human, except in their supernatural power, and more closely resemble 
the peris of Persia and the fairies of Italian romance, the Ifrita and 
Morids being represented as their subjects or slaves. The DeevB of 
Persia have more resemblance to the devils of the Middle Ages than 
to the evil Jinn of the Arahiun Nights. 

By the advice of Shcykh Nasr, Janshah waits his opportunity till 
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next year ; but it seems very inconsequential that, after their previona 
meeting with Jnnshah, one of the mnidens should express her anxiety 
lest BOtne one should be lying ambtished in the pavilion, and another 
Bhould reply that there was no cause for anxiety, because none had 
entered the pavilion since the time of Solomon, neither man nor 
Jinni. Jnnshah steak their clothes, and Sliamssah, the youngest, 
consents to become his wife. They remain with Slieykh Nasr for three 
months, after which Shamsaah dons her feather-dress, ami carries Jan- 
shali to Kabul, a joumoy of thirty montha, in two days. Janshah's 
father. King Tcghmua, builds a splendid palace for the pair, and 
buries the feather-dress under the foundations; and the wedding is 
celebrated with great pomp. But at midnight Sbamssah, having 
found her feather-dress by her keen sense of smell, Ulcs away to her 
own country, bidding Janshah seek her in Takni, the Castle of Jewels. 
Janshah falls into a melancholy state, and King Teghmus, being 
much occupied in condoling with him, is attacked by the hostile kings 
Kafid and Fakun. Teghmus goes to the war; and, after two months' 
time, Janshah sets out on pretence of following him, but he gives his 
escort the slip; and, oa the news reaching Teghmns, the latter shuts 
himself op in Kabul in desjiair, where be is beleaguered by King 
Kafid for seven years. Meantime Janshah makes his way back to 
the city of the Jews, where bo again engages himself to the Jew 
merchant, and returns to the palace of Sbeykh Nasr. At the annnal 
meeting of the birds, none of them can give any information respects 
ing the Castle of Jewels ; and Sbeykh Nasr commands a great bird to 
carry Janshah back to Kabul, Int the hird misses his way, and they 
arrive at the palace of Sheykh Badri, the King of tlie Beasts. He 
receives Janshah kindly; but, when the beasts assemble, they also 
know nothing of the Castle of Jewels. Then Sheykh Bndri sends 
Janshah to bis brother, Sing Shimakh; and he sends him on to his 
superior, the monk Yaghmus, the most powerful of living beings, who 
had lived since the time of Noah. At length Janshali meets with a 
bird, who carries him to the Hill of Crystal, behind Mount Kaf. 
Here he is in sight of the Castle of Jewels, though still two months' 
journey distant. When he at length arrives, he is received in the 
kindest manner by King Bhablan, his father-in-law; and, after a 
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time, he returns to Kibnl with his wife, escorted hj Marida, who 
destroy King Kafiil's inny, thoagh the ting himself receives a con- 
temptoons dUmissAl, his life being granted him at Shamsaah's request. 
^Vfter this Jtnshah and his wife pass a pleasant life, spending one 
year at Kabul and another at the Castle of Jewels, till Shamssah is 
killed b; a shark white bathing, and Janshah Bits bj her grave weep- 
ing for the rest of hie days. 

The story of Janshah, though purely Arab in its present form, is 
combined in the Arabian Night/ with two other tales, those of Hasib 
and Bnlnkiya, which are very decidedly Indian in their characteristics. 
The last of the tales on our list is the great prose epic of Hasan of 
Bassorah, one of the longest, most interesting, and most coherent of 
the tales of The Thousand and One Xighls. Hasan is no prince but 
& [Mxir goldsmith, who is drngged by a Persian fire-worshipper, and 
carried by a great bird to the summit of the Mountain of the Clouds, 
whence he flings down several bundles of wood to the espectanl ^lagian, 
who, it is implied, uses them in the preparation of the philosoplier'a 
stone. From thence Hssan dives from a precipice into a lake, and, 
after swimming ashore, lie arrives at a palace inhabited by seven 
liamaels, the danghUrs of n powerful King of the Jinn. The yonngest 
of the maidens adopts Hasan as her foster-brother, and he remains in 
the palace for some time, till the Bisters are summoned to a wedding ; 
and they depart for two months, giving Hasan their keys, and for- 
bidding him to open one door. Within it lie finds a staircase loading 
to the terraced roofs of the palace, with a view over the gardens, and ha 
wandors over the roof till he roaches a splendid pavilion, in the midst 
of which is a great basin of water. Thither ten birds repair, not 
RiBtora, but a princess and her handmaids. Hasan's foster-sister recog- 
iiiseB the former by description tis the daughter of the supreme King 
of the Jinn. When the prinooss returns, Hasan steols her feathor- 
dr^BS, and, nflor waiting till her companions hare flown away, he 
drags lier into llin palace by her hnir— which Sir Richard Burton 
iixplains ns n pyinhotlo uiarringn by capture, thereby legalising their 
union. ITiia may bn correct, for tbo first improasion conveyed by this 
proocfiling, wtnoh is upcoially insisted npon by Hasan's foster-sister, 
ii that of nixnllais if not brutal violence. Hasan's beloved is told 
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that her feather-dress is bumed ; and she is easily reconciled to her 
fate, and consents to become Hasan's wife. 

After a while, Hnsan remembers the distress of his mother, who 
was left behind when he was stolen by the Persian ; and he and his 
wife return to Bassorali. To avoid trouble on account of his sudden 
wealth, Hasan and bia family remove to Baghdad, where they dwell 
for three years, during which time two sons are bom. 

Hasan then remembers bis foster-sister, and sets out to visit her; 
bnt during his absence his wife, who has overheard him telling his 
mother where the feather-dress is hidden, persuades the old lady to let 
her visit the bath- The report of the beauty of the princess spreads 
through the city, and comes to the ears of tho Empress Zubeydah, 
who sends for her, and is induced to compel the mother-in-law to 
give up the feather-dress. The princess takes her children, wraps 
herself in the feather-dress, and, becoming a bird, returns home, 
leaving a message for her husband that he mnst seek her out in the 
islands of Wak-waU. 

It may be observed that although this princess and her family are 
far less amiable than Shamssah and her connections, yet Shamssah 
had less cause for deserting Jansbah. Shamssali was married with 
her own consent, and with the knowledge of her sisters, and she had 
no canse for jealousy ; whereas Hasan's wife had been torn from her 
family without their liaving any news of her ; and it is clear that she 
felt herself neglected by her husband, even if she was not actoally 
jealous of his foster-sister, though it must not be forgotten that 
marriage with a foster-sistfir, according to Eastern ideas, wonld be 
eqaivalent to incest. 

When Hasan returns home and discovers his loss, he travels back 
to the palace of the princesses, wliich he is able to reach in a very short 
time, having slain the Persian, and possessed himself of his magic 
dram, with which he can summon any number of camels whenever 
he needs them. The princesses and their uncle, Abd El Kuddoos, 
whom they summon to their counsels, in vain endeavour to per- 
suade Hasan to return to Baghdad; and at length the Sheykh takes 
bim to a cavern, where he gives him a black horse, which conveys 
him to the Sbejkh Abu-r-Ruwejsb, who mounts him on an Ifrit, who 
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carriea him to the land of Camphor, opposite the islands of Wak-wak, 
These islands are inhabited by raoneters of all kinds i and trees grew 
there bearing fruits like the heads of women, suspended by the hair, 
which cry out wak-wak at annrise and sunset. This is the cry of the 
great bird of Paradise, in the Am Islands, near New Guinea; and 
ever since reading the account of the bird in Wallace's Malay 
Archipelago I havG regarded these islands as the islands of Wak-wak. 
Rir Eichard Burton (vol. viii. p. 60, note) says that there are two Wak- 
waks, one being the peninsula of Guadafui (where the calabash-tree 
bears gonrds resembling a man's liead), and the other in the East 
Indies, about the location of which be seems in doubt. 

Hassan, the king of the land of Camphor, sends Hasan in a ship 
across the strait, and on arriving on the shore of the territories of 
Wak-wak, the old woman, Shawahi Unim-ed-Dawahi, the leader of 
the army of amazons, takes him under her protection. When the 
army marches, they traverse three regions rendered almost impassable 
by swarms of birds, hosts of wild beasts, and legions of devils respect- 
ively ; and at length arrive at the territories of the eldest of the seven 
daughters of the king of the islands of Wak-wak. Hasan recognises 
in this queen a great resemblance to Lis wife; and the queen, Noor El 
Huda, sends to her father for her sister (Menar-es-Sena)." When 
Noor El Huda is convinced of her sister's mesalliance, she casta her 
into prison, and drives out Hasan, who wanders into the country, 
where he meets with two boys, the sons of a magician, who are 
quarreling over two talismans which their father has left them; a 
cap of darkness and a rod which gives the possessor power over seven 
tribes of the Jinn, With these talismans, which Hasan steals from 
the boys, he releases his wife and children, and escapes, accompanied 
by the old woman, Shawahi.t They are pursued by Queen Noor El 
Huda, who is defeated after a three days' battle; but her sister begs 
her life, and makes peace between her and Shawaht. The queen and 



* la the yerainn of Hasan of Basearah, Kiien in the Select Library Edition of 
the Aritiian Nighit EntfrtainmcnU (London, 1847), Meoar-es-Sona U called 
Knr-al-Nisfia. 

f This oM woman is a witch, and in one paawge she ia described as ridinE on 
a Oreek jar of red eartbeDware. 
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Shiiivahi then return to their own country, while Hasan and his 
family pursue tbeir journey to the palace of the princesses. Here 
they reat awhile ; and Abd El Kuddooa begs the talismans for himself 
and Abu-r-Ruweysh. Hasan's sister reproaches Menar-es-Sena with 
deserting her husband, and she answers with a laugh, " Whoso 
beguileth folk, him shall Allah beguile." Sir Richard Burton expMns 
this as an allusion to Hasan haying stolen her feather-dress; but I 
nnderatand it rather to refer to lier own desertion of her hnsband, 
and to the ilUreatment she afterwards experienced from ber sisl«r. 

Scott's MS., in addition to the story of Hasan of Bassorah, contains 
an abriilgment (translated in Tol. vi. of his Arabian Nights, and 
included in my own New Arabian Nights') under the title of " Mazin 
of Khoraasann." It differs little, except in length, and in some of the 
details of the journeys, and in the account of the talismans, Gauttier'a 
French translation, and Habicbt's Qerman translation, which is 
derived from it, give Scott's story under the title of " Azem and the 
Queen of the Genii," 

I might hare mentioned that when the hero arrived at the palace 
of the princesses he finds two of them playing at cheas — but chess is 
frequently mentioned in the Arabian Nights, 

In the latter part of my paper I fear I have wandered a little from 
my main subject; but I have nsrad it partly as a peg on which to 
hang various not*s connected with the series of Arabian stories of 
forbidden doors, and I hope tlioy have not been found altogether 
nn interesting. 

While I was eiigaged on this paper, Mr. Nutt kindly referred me 
to Mr. Sidney Hartland's paper on the " Forbidden Chamber " {Folk- 
Lore Jovnal, vol. iii. pp. 193-242); but I found that Mr. Hartland 
bad taken a different line to mine, and that it was unnecessary for mo 
to remodel my own essay. I was, however, much intereatod to find the 
abstract of a story quoted by Hartland, p. 223, from Spitta Bey's 
Contes Arabes Moihmes (a book which I had not seen), which ia 
clearly derived from the same source as Chavis and Cazotte's story of 
the Maugraby, proving that Oauttier was quite wrong in supposing 
that the latter was based upon the rather bald and uninteresting story 
of Prince Benazir (Compare Gauttier, Mille et une Nuits, vol, vii. 
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H p, 217; Kirbyin Barton's Thousand and One Nighit, vol. s. p. 473). 

H In another of Spitta Bej's tales I find » rersion of the Jealoua 

H Sislera, more resembling Galland's in some particulars than any other 

H with which I am acquainted ; while a thin! contains the story of the 

^1 Nose-Tree, which I had not met with hefore in any gennine Oriental 

H form. 
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The Bird Ko Ko.o.o. 

HERE is in the sotith of China a bird which, if very fre- 
quently heard, ia very seldom seen. It is shaped like tba 
brown thrush, bnt ia rather larger ; its colour is jet black, 
and its singing ia principally composed of one loud clear 
double note which may be represented by the words Ko Ko.o.o. 
The Chinese explain its existence by the following legend : — 
Long ago, no one knows how long, two beautiful young girls, 
tempted out by a lovely moonlight night, eaeaped noiselessly from 
their home and walked towards the hills to see the blossoms of the 
strawberry tree (viyrica sapida), which is supposed to wait till night 
to open its petals. 

The elder of the two girls was called Ah Ko, and had lately 
married Ah Baw's {the other girl) brother. She had come (Chinese 
fashion) to live with her mother-in-law, and, needless to relate, the 
young husband was still very much in love. The mother who, like 
all Chinese women, was a slave to her son was very lavish of her 
attentions to the youthful bride, and in her desire to please her son 
was perhaps more anxions for her welfare than for that of her own 
daughter. Ah Saw. As the two girls were walking gaily chatting 
together, a large tiger sprang suddenly between them, and seizing 
Ah Ko in his powerful jaws carried her into the depths of the neigh- 
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bouring wood. Poor Ah Saw was so horror-struck that she could do 
nothing for a long time but gaze stupidly at the spot from whence 
flhe saw Ah Ko and her unwished-for companion disappear. At last 
her senses returned, and turning round she raa wildly back to her 
mother's house. 

The latter, anxious about her daughters, was waiting at the door, 
and on bearing from Ah Saw of the horrible scene which had taken 
place was so much in terror of what her eon would say that she forgot 
for the time being that she bad twice been a mother, and that poor 
Ah Saw, cTen though she was not a son, had some claim upon her 
love. She turned wrathfully upon the poor girl, and ordered her 
away from her house, forbidding her to reappear before her unless she 
could bring back her sister-in-law. The girl retraced lier steps, and 
wandered aimlessly abont the country, calling Ah Ko Ko.o.o.o. 
until death, more merciful than her own mother, took pity upon her 
and carried her away. 

We are led to suppose that in spito of her mother's cruelty Ah Saw 
must have been a very dutiful daughter, since she left her place of rest 
to come back to this world under the shape of a bird to try and do her 
mother's bidding. And this is why the sound Ko Ko O.o.o. is so 
often beard in the sontb of China. 
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Tee Bird Tee tai tai. 

In the south of China there is another bird, the existence of which 
is also explained by n legend. It is a sort of little bird bearing some 
likeness to the English lark. It rises from the ground with a very 
sweet twittering song, flying in. a straight line higher and higher into 
space until it is out of sight, continuing its song all the while. It is 
commonly called " Ah tee tai tai," and " the block bean bird." 

Once upon a time there lived a man whose first wife died in giving 
birth to a little son. The father, who had not been married long 
enough to grow tired of matrimony, resolved to renew the experiment, 
and consequently looked round f"r a second wife. In spito of the < 
immense quantities of babies destroyed at their birth, for the only ' 
reason that tht'y are born a girl, women are still very plentiful ii 
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Chinu, an^ it is almost &s easy to find a wife tliere as it is in England ; 
coDEeqiiently very slioiily after onr friend All Kyrai set to work, lie { 
brought to bis home a beautiful bride. 

At first all went snioothly enough (it geEerally does, even in China). , 
The young wife, who was fond of children, made a great pet of her 
stepson, and Ah Kwa'i was congratulating himself on the excellence 
of his choice. Sometime afterwards tlie new wife, Ah Leen, who did 
not like to be inferior to the first wife, also presented her husband 
with a son; but she did not die, thinking it did not do to imitata 
people too far. The happy father tlionght that this new baby, Ah 
Tee (Chinese for little brother), would serve as a new link to make 
stronger the ties of love which existed already between him and Jiis 
family; but alas 1 he knew not the heart of a jealous woman. As long 
as she had no son of her own Ah Leen thought her little step-son a 
very delightful playtJiing, but as soon as Ah Toe appeared she con- 
centi'ated all her love on the new comer. Gradually all Ler affection 
for the first-born vanished, then jealousy and hatred took possession 
of her heart, and she even went so far as to grudge the food and 
clothing that had to be bestowed upon the poor child. 

For several years envy and hatred tortured her heart cruelly, till 
at last one fine day she determined to free herself from her torment 
by getting rid of the uncouscions cause of it. 

She called the two boys to her and gave them botli a basket of 
green beans, telling them that they were to go to a distant field and 
plant them, forbidding them, at the same time, to come back till the 
green leaves were seen above ground. 

As she had taken great care to boil her etep-son's portion aha 
thought she was pretty safe never to see him again, and she began to 
think a great deal of herself and to think she was decidedly a clever 
woman, But, as the seij^uel will show, she was " counting her cbickcus 
before they were hatched," or, as the Chinese say, " naming her 
children before they were born." 

Both boys startetl happy enough, until, when some little distance 
from home, Ah Tee found out that his ibrother's beans were bigger 
than his own. The little despot immediately began to make what is 
commonly called a fuss, until A Poon, who had been taught pretty 
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sharply to give in to liis whims and fancies, good naturedly gave up 
his own buana and took his brother's instead. 

Arrived at the field they planted the famous beans according to the 
instroctiona they had received from their mother, and w&ited patiently 
till the green leaves should be seen above ground. Aft«r a few days 
A Poon one morning woke up and found his own pftt«!i oE ground 
dotted all over with green, while Ah Tee's was as bare as it was on 
the day when they planted their seeds, and though the good-natuied 
little fellow was very loath to leave his brother, he dared not disobey 
the orders be had received, Consequently he started for home with a 
very heavy heart. 

When Ah Leen saw him returning alone she guessed at once what 
had taken place, and refusing to receive her 8t«p-son she sent him 
back to fetch his brother. The poor boy silently retraced his steps 
and returned to the held where, look where he would, no trace of Ah 
Tee WB8 to be found. So not daring to reappear before his mother 
without her beloved eon he wandered about, calliog " Ah Tee, tai tai 7 
Ah Tee, tai tai 7 " (Little brother, where are you ?), until at last he 
died of exhaustion, and was changed into a bird which now in its 
singing Imitates the plaintive wail. 

M. T. Mahsfibld. 
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JHE old amahs who take care of our children share the 
Chinese belief in the inferiority of women, and they will 
not believe you if, upon the arrival of an infant, you 
welcome your baby-girl with as much joy as you would 
a liuy. They are further persuaded that during the first days of its 
life the infant knows to what sex it belongs. 

At one time I was staying at Foochow with a friend of mine, who 
hail juat had a baby-girl, and I had my amah with mo. One evening, 




; it tkmki^ tbtt he M^kf kkrc Wn ft giri ! ! ** 

Ife CUbmc finnlj bdieve tbat if too friends bare tMlittatdMMit 
Ibe MBe tnw, Iki^ ikoaU mot nst eack ndker vilb their iafiulstill 
cmtid thena bar mmAm vM. Tbef tluDk that is can nek pn- 
oottoB tlwald sot be tafc^oaeef the too hates la certaia to grew 
weak];, and pcriu^ die. Th^ bare the gnateat « 
tlMj ilaoloteljr refiue — to ento- a r 
binb to a child if thej hare attcndi 

moB^ Jhej are afraid of briogi^ bad lock, not to tbe motker, I 
lo tke sewlr-wedded pair. 

An iofrnt voder four months old mnft not be laid on a 
dte H will be ercr after afraid of ihonder. If a babj-g 
her tongue and makes a spnttenng noise, it in a son ai 
•ibile if a babj-boj indnlges in the apparently' innocent d 
will blow liard before the week is orer, If a babj-girl's hands are fl 
and thick, tbe amah rejoices, and t«Ils jon that slie will never do a: 
bard work, bat that she will enjojr life and tnaiTf a rich husband. 

Shoald a bsb; cot its teeth esrlf, beware, fond pareuta I yoar dilld 
will grow up to eat ltd father and mother '. ! or will nerer do anj 
thing for itself, hot will live npon ita parents. On the other hand, 
tbe child which cots its teeth comparatirel; Iat« will sapport its 
parents in their old age. When a bsb; walks ver]- early, the old 
women can ahuke their heads and saj the child will bare to work hard 
for ita liring, erca though it is not a Tburgdaj child. 

Tbe Chinese hare curiously enough the same superstilicn i 





Work hard ^^m 
itilicn Bboai.^^1 
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weighing babies that is to be found among tlie poorer classes of 
France bdiI Kngland ; unci tbey also shore tbe belief that if you praise 
your child's good health, or rejoice bywords npon any happy event, 
iU luck is sure to follow. 

In Franco there is an old saying that if it rains on St. Medord day 
it will rain for forty days. In England it is St. Switbin who looks 
after the weather ; but in China there is no saint that I know of, so 
the Chinese content themselves with saying that if it rains on the 
27tb of the first Chinese month it will rain during forty days. 

Much dark and rainy weather is sure to follow a thnnderstorm if 
it tokos place before the 27tb of the first Chinese month, and a 
typhoon season is generally predicted if the wind blows from the south 
on the 1 1th of tbe first Chinese month. 

On the Inst day of the old year, rats are said to bo running here, 
there, and everywhere, seeking their mates, and availing themselves 
of such a good opportunity for eavesdropping. If they hear nothing 
said about them in a house, well and good ; they will not trouble 
themselves to go to that house again. But if, unfortunately, the 
word rat is mentioned in their hearing, they will be sure to return in 
great force on the following year, caosing great discomfort to the 
inhabitants of the house. 

If on the Chinese New Yeor's-day one happens to talk of any sod 
event — of sickness, sorrow, or any public evil — it will bring ill-luck to 
oneself and ill-luck to the country. On that day nothing bnt pleasant 
subjects must be chosen as topics of conversation. 

The Chinese pierce their little boy's ears and make them wear 
earrings ; for if evil spirits happen to see them they will mistake 
them for girls, and will not take the trouble to carry them away. 
For the same reason they dress their little male children's hair in two 
small pigtails, plaited very tightly on both sides of their head, pre- 
senting the appearance of two little horns — the fashion generally 
adopted by little girls. 

M, T, MAKsriELD. 
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KEGBO SONGS FROM BARBADOS. 



I N the laat number of tne Folk-Lore Journal {ante, pp. 5-10)n 
there is an article on " Negro Songs from Barbados," byU 
the ConntesB Marti nengo-CesarflB(X), in which the inipres- <1 
aion is conveyed that though the American negroes i 
losing tlieir characteristic melody, in the Barbados " the, African race | 
liae not lost its light^hearteJness," as evidenced by the songs given in 
the text. Of the six songs so given, I think that there are but two J 
which have the least resemblance to original negro songs. Tlie othera I 
appear to be oE that clasH which, written by various song-writers in k I 
dialect more or less like that of the negroes, are sung at what ara j 
known hero as " Negro Minstrel Entertainments," or " Variety 
Shows." In the former, white men dress as negroes, having blackened 
their faces and hands ; and in the latter, character dances and songi 
are given, in which the peculiarities of various nations or i 
(German, French, Irish, Negro) are shown. 

The song No. 4, "Angelina Baker," is probably of this type, while I 
that numbered 3, and called " The Darkies' Song," I have been ablfl i 
to trace with absolute certainty. The words and music were written | 
about the second year of our Civil War (1862), under the name of I 
" Kingdom Coming," by Henry C. Work, who died about two yean I 
ago. I have a letter from Mr. Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, in which [ 
ho says, " Nothing can be more certain than that Mr, Work wrote tha J 
words and music of ' Kingdom Coming.' I published all his songs of ] 
those years, and always went over them with him before publication." 

I send you the words of the song, which you will see correspondB i 
witli song No. 3 of the article referred to, though the latter omits J 
several verses of the original. It may be of interest to know that 1 
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(luring tlie early years of our war, as tbe sea-coast was taken posscB- 
pion of by the Northern navy — " de Linkum gunboats " — tbe whites 
fled, anil left tbe negroes in full possession of the plantations on the 
shore nnd islands ; and that the word " countryman," as given in the 
Journal, is really " contraband " — a name given early in the war to 
coloured men who came into the Union lines, and who were detained 
there as " contraband of war," so that they need not bo returned to 
their masters, This explains why the " massa," by getting tanned, 
could hope to bo taken for a "contraband." The " moutstatch," 
which puzzled you in No. 3, is, as you will see, " muflfatach," or 
" monstache." 

Song No. 1 is evidently the introduction of a variety or minstrel 
show, and Nn. 6 is also probably of tlie same brood. I hope to be 
able later to send you further proof of the correctness of my opinion 
regarding Nos. 1 to 6. 

Bong No. 5 has but little resemblance to the negro character, but I 
nm not prepared to say whence it conies. Song No. 2 is the only 
one which appears to me to have distinctively negro characteristics ; 
and of these characteristics, that of the chorus is one of the most 
noticeable, Tliis frequent interposition of the chorus is very common 
in negro songs (as in some of the early English ballads and songs), 
and is found constantly in those of a religions character. I send you 
copies of one or two of them, taken down from the mouths of negro 
boys and men at Hampton College (an industrial institution for the 
education of negroes and Indians), and ptibliahed, in 1874, in 
Hampton and Us Students, a volume which I will endeavour to 
obtain, and to send you for the library of the Society. I copy these, 
not, perhaps, as belonging to true folk-lore, but as giving an example 
of what is more nearly the true negro manner of song than anything 
I know. 



Swing Low, Swkbt Chaeiot. 
" Ob, Bwing low, sweet chariot, 
Swing low, aweet cbarii'it, 
Swing low, aweet chariot, 

I don't wnnt to leave me liehinil, 

k2 
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Chorus. 
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" Oh, de good ole chariot swing ao low, 
Good ole chariot, swing so low, 
Oh, de good ole chariot swing so low, 
I don't want to leaye me behind. 

" Oh, de good ole chariot will take ns all home. 
Good ole chariot take ns all home, 
Oh, de good ole chariot will take ns all home, 
I don't want to leave me behind. 

'* Oh, swing low, sweet chariot," &c. 



Chorus. 



Nobody knows de tbouble I've seen. 

** Oh, nobody knows de trouble IVe seen. 
Nobody knows but Jesns ; 
Nobody knows de trouble Vre seen, 

Glory, hallelujah ! 

'* Sometimes I'm up, sometimes I*m down ; oh, yes, Lord ; 
Sometimes I'm almost to de groun' ; oh, yes, Lord ; 
Although you see us goin' *long so ; oh, yes, Lord ; 
I haye my trials here below ; oh, yes. Lord. 

<* One day when I was walkin' along ; oh, yes. Lord ; 
De element opened an' de Lore came down ; oh, yes. Lord ; 
I neyer shall forget dat day ; oh, yes. Lord ; 
When Jesns washed my sins away ; oh, yes, Lord. 

" Oh, nobody knows de trouble Fye seen," &c. 



Chorus. 



Kingdom Coming. 
L 

" Say, darkeys, hab you seen de massa 
Wid de mufstash on his face. 
Go 'long de road some time dis momin'. 
Like he gvrine to leab de place ? 
He seen a smoke, way up de ribber, 
Whar de Linkum gunboAts lay ; 
He took his hat, and lef berry sudden. 
An* I spec he's run away 1 

" De massa run ! ha-ha ! 
De darkey stay ! ho-ho ! 
It mus* be now de kingdom comin*. 
An' de year ob jubilo. 
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Chorus, 



Ckorui, 



Chorus. 



n. 

** He six foot one way, two foot todder, 
An* he weigh tree hundred ponnd ; 
His coat 80 big, he conIdn*t pay de tailor. 
An' it won't go half way ronnd. 
He drill so much dey call him Cap'an, 
An' he got bo dreffol tann*d, 
I 'spect he try an' fool dem Yankees 
For to tink he's contraband. 



m. 

** De darkeys feel so lonesome libing 
In de log-honse on de lawn, 
Dey more der tings to massa's parlor 
For to keep it while he's gone. 
Dar's wine an' cider in de kitchen. 
An' de darkey's dey'U hab some ; 
I 'spose dey'U all be confiscated 
When de Linknm sojers come. 



IV. 

** De oberseer he make ns trouble, 
An' he dribe ns ronnd a spell ; 
We lock him np in de smoke-honse celler, 
Wid de key trown in de well. 
De whip is lost, de ban' cnff broken, 
But de massa '11 hab his pay ; 
He's ole enoagh, big enough, ought to know better 
Dan to went an' run away.' 



tt 



Charles P. Bowditcu. 



28, State St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
March 7th, 1887. 




AMERICAN SONG-GAMES AND 
WONDER-TALES. 

Bt W. H. B4BO0CK. 



IN hor work on the Study oj Folk-Song*, the Countess | 
Martiuengo-CesareBco tells ua that she has b«en a 
',0 gut anythinj; of that nature froni the United States. 
NeTertheleaa our chilJren hare a few native ditliea and 1 
jingles, if one may jndgc bj internal evidence and the absence of all 1 
iliat would contradict it. 

Fur example, there is the Bkippiug-rope formula first mentioned in 
my article on "Carols and Child- Lore" (^see Lippinci 
September 1886). Since then other vereiona have reached me from 
various parts of the country, all traceable to the Atlantic slope. In 
New England it Bccms to have been used for at least sixty years, bnt 
probably it is much older than that. The original formula— or what | 
I take to be such — runs as follows : 

" By tlio old te Tit Ecu! law 
I mfirr]' this Indian to this squaw. 

bo kind, yaa niuat bo true, 
Aad kUs the bride, and she'll kiss yoa.'' 

SumetimoB " levitical " becomes "leviticus." The injunction at the \ 
end may be widely varied ; for example, thus ; — 

" Yoa mngt bo kind, joa must be good, 
And split op all hot oven wood." 




■' Sober li*e, and sober proceed. 
And so bring up janr Indian brood." 

from Massocbiiac'tts directly or indirectly. 



AMEBICAN BOKG-GAMES ANI> WOMUEK- TALES. 1^5 

la the district of Columbia we barn: — 

" Bj tbe Holy EvaageU of the Lord, 
I marrj this Indian Co this <qaaw. 
Bj tbe point of cay jack-knife 
I prononnce you man and wife," 
Also— 

" Bj the holy and rQligerally law." 
Tlio other lines UDchanged. 
Among the coloured people of Virginia the first (jne becomea— 
" The Bible i» a holy and TiBible law." 

This laet instance, lying well oat of the line of migration, indicates 
n very early date of origin- Note, too, that the " levitioal law," and 
the tendency to lay on good advice and spare not, disappear from the 
ritual when ive leave the Puritan settlemcnta and their colonies. 
Nevertheless the resemblance is too great for us to suppose more than 
one root; and the " Indian " and the " eqnaw " require that root to 
be in the New World. Probably we are safe in ascribing it to some 
pioneer of the early colonial period when Indians were more plentiful 
than minietera, and sometimea inconveniently importunate in their 
desire to adopt the white man's ceremonies. Such a half-jesting 
marriage service would be readily picked up by the children and 
incorporated into their games, thns ensuring it a life as long as that 
of the language itself. Considered aa a relic of earlier manners and 
race-dealings it is the most instructive American contribution of the 
kind that I know. " Blackberry Wine," reported in Lippincolt's 
ifagasine for March 1886, though seemingly of later date, has a cer- 
tain valne of the same sort. But perhaps I may be wrong in thinking 
it entirely American. 

The negroes have a number of song-gamos still used by adults or 
half-grown young people in backivarJ neighbourhoods, as well as those 
confined to the children of that race. I bare already reported several 
which arc without any considerable Europeau clement, and now add a 
few more collected by a lady of this city from tlie recitation of a 
coloured servant girl, formerly a reaident of BowUug Qruen, Virginia: 
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HftH nmner ir au 3u' ^?«r« iiirifcfr}> 



Tia. mit sOmr mi ^xSa 



SftTp due ncfcffing 



Skip. ABgc&B% (io fo home^ io ^ baaae. 
To gK poar wUia* 



T<Mi bcner not wmiK tOl ttm o'dock, tea o*ckdL 
T<Mi bccser not wmis till Mb o'ducik. 
To get j<MBr wcd£B* sppcr. 

Skip fell AnMud ti^ chcoy treCy ckaxr kiu% 
fSkip *]1 anNud the dieny tree, 
Amd get joor wcddin* trnpfter. 

WtSkj AagtimMj joo go home, joa. go lioine. 
Tea o'clock wHl be too late 
To gei jcmr weddin' supper." 

Goon, LiZK. 
''OooD, Loe, 

Go ODy Lizj Jane, 

The fmudeit thing I erer saw. 

Go ODf Lizj Jane. 

Bidfalo kick off bdl-cow's hocus, 

Go OD, Lixj Jane. 

" Go on, Lize, 
Go on, Lise, 
Gk> on, lAzy Jane, 
The bkck cat skipping clime^o, 
Go on, Lizy Jane. 
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** Go on, Lize, 
Go on, Lize, 
Go on, Lizj Jane, 
111 tell my mother when I go home 
The hoys won't let the girls alone. 
Go on, Lizy Jane." 
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Johnny Huntsman. 

** Walk him, Johnnj Hnntsman, 
Ton can't catch square. 
Walk him, Johnny Huntsman, 
Ton can't catch square. 

Chorus . ** Dear little Johnny was my son. 

And I can bounce him all around 
From my elbow to my thumb, 
I'll neyer come here no mo'. 

*' Kun him, Johnny Huntsman, 
Ton can't catch square. 
Run him, Johnny Huntsman, 
Ton can't catch square. 

'* He's down in the garding. 
Ton can't catch square, 
He's hid among the daisies, 
Ton can't catch square. 

Chorus. " Dear little Johnny," dec. 

Two BY Two. 

" Here we go two by two. 

Do you want to get married ? 
Tes, I do. 

Marry by lore, and let it be true, 
Salute your bride, and pass on through. 
The needle works finely, 
The thread runs through. 
I courted a many pretty girls 
Before I court you. 
Hug so neat. 
Kiss so sweet, 
Take all that to make it look neat" 

In this last we half enter on another class of songs, those ori- 
ginating among the whites —commonly long ago in Eorope, but now 
finally lodged in the negro memory and fancy. The juxtaposition is 
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sometimes ratlior grotoque. Fur instance, we may pass abrnptly ii 
tlio same company from " Skip Angelina " and the buiFalo's tncredibi 

gymiiBBtics to 

" Sweet pinks and roseB, 
6trairb«rrie« on tbo vine, 
I choose joa a, paitner, 
And go aloDg with me. 
We're walking aa the green grua. 
And ronnd and roond ire go, 
And if jou want a, ladj 
Pray take jonfBelf with me. 
Hand me your lily-tvhite hand, 
And go along with me." 

Tho wcllspring of this is unmistakable. Oddly 1 have not as jm 
Fonnd it among the white cliildron, through whom it mast have paasedfl 
t'l its present repository. 

Here ia another of a very different sort that seems to hare crossed 1 
the sea, gin being very little used in this countiy, to say nothing of I 
other ear-mnvkB : — 

" Jennie lores brandy, 
I lore gini 

1 had an old cow, and she gave bdcIi milk 
It made mc Ihink I waa rich as ailk." 

To return to more poetical specimens, I find among these Virgin 
negro-songs that variant oE " Green grows the willow tree " which 
introdnces the "lady with a rose in her hand." Except a slight 
change in the adjnration to the improvident " young man," who is to , 
be held to his bargain, the words are identionl- 

On the other hand, the song-games which originate among tlwl 
negroes never find permanent acceptance among the white children. 
An aphorism, a few words abont weathcr-Iore, a hint about " signs,'' 
appealing to childish fear or childish wonder, may thus be transferred, 
but even here the rule is otherwise. An elderly coloured woman, 
learned in such matters, explains that in " signs " she always followed I 
her "old mistress." This ''Xplaius the very great predominance of J 
English elements in negro nurse-lore of birth and death. 

But in anything so artistic and extended as a song, n narrative, or I 
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a myth -drama, there are. I thiuk, uo esceptionu. The tradition is 
always downward, from the higher class to tho lower, from tho older 
to tbe younger, from the tnoro advanced race to the les§ advanced. 
Add to this that the traoBmiaaion is by way of mouth and ear, not by 
way of hand and ejo, and it is obvions that the deposits Laving the 
greatest literary value will be of the period in wliich tho greatest 
amount ol inteUect and art hive sought an oraJ outlet. Our child- 
songs and dramas present side by 6ide the superstitious of pro- 
Christian savagery, the working of meditcval fancy and institutions, 
the naive, touching, open-air world of balladry, and the mokeahifts of 
our fighting, Old Testament-rending backwoodsmen a century or two 
ago; but beyond doubt the balladists have the best of the comparison. 
Nevertheless tbe other elements ore well worthy of more study than 
any one has thought of giving them. As a Swiss lake-bed holds tho 
history of all Swiss peoples since the first days of " the strange lake- 
men of the Boating raft," even so the existing games of American 
children hold the history of the English-speaking peoples of tho world 
from a very early day until now. Not that tho record is complete in 
either case, but the anthropologist con no more oflbrd tu neglect tho 
one than the other. 



\ 
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I BIONG the aborigines of Formosa will be found individnala 
who plume themselves on their suece^s as story-tellers. 
Wiien the weary hunters, after satisfying appetites 
whetted by an arduous chase, stretch their limbs under 
the shadow of tbe trees, on the borders of some grassy glatle, some 
member of the party is sure to seize the opportunity to draw on au 
iuexhanslible repertory; while even those who at other times might 
considiT story -lei Hug an Infliction become now pleased listeners, 
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until, soothed by the deep, slow monot«ne§ of the narrator, one after 
the other gradually a nccnmba to the inflnenees of the drowajgod. 
In the dreary days of the ruiny season, too, when few venture out of 
doors, the story-teller becofues in great rcfinest. The recital of one 
tale Bometimea extends over several days, the teller breakiug off, ae 
onr own magftBine writers do, just when some grand denouement is 
impending, thus ensnring an audience for his next appearance. As 
his circlfi of listeners extends, so does his pride increase, while to 
recruit a congregation at the expense of a rival is the zenith of the 
reciter's ambition. 

Their tolk-tales are those of a simple people, not destitute of 
admiration for a measure of probity, applauding the retribution which 
follows a disregard of their ideal. The following anecdote fairly 
illustrotes this: 

Two beautiful girls, scolded by their parents for giving more time 
to the adornment of their persons than to the necessary requirements 
of the household, felt aggrieved, and ran away into the forest. Two 
young men hearing of this decided to go in search, thinking their 
exertions, if successful, -.night induce the parents to look favourably 
on the suit they intended pressing in future. Coming on the girls 
near the sea shore, and running towards them, they shouted joyfully, 
" Wo have found you, we have found you I " The daiuscla, mistaking 
their intentions, jumped into the sea, and were drowaed. The pur- 
suers considering they had precipitated the catastrophe felt such 
remorse tiiat, by mutual arrangement, they stabbed each other to 
death. 
I An with nearly all nncirilieed peoples, to avenge the death of a 
relation is a sacred duty, and its neglect would entail all manner of 
miafortuno and odium. The following, however, shows that even this 
strong prejudice may be overruled by the feelings of contempt and 
acorn cowardice evokes: — 

Two youths, fast friends, and well raatehed as regards age and per- 
sonal appearance, had the misfortune to fall in love with the same 
girl. After due consideration, they decided that the only way out oC 
the difficulty was for one of them to die, and they agreed to submit 
the selection to the arbitrament of a duel. The weapon chosen was 
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tlip bow and arrow. Several shots were oxcliangeJ, both receiving 
severe woundB; finnlly, oue lost conrage and fled; the other's blood 
beiog up, he drew a bi>w on the fugitivp, killing him. So chagrined 
were the reJationa of the coward that they refrained from even claiming 
blood-money! 

Another anecdote shows they have a dae sense of the depravity of 
procrastination; while at the same time the low value set on homan 
life ia lamentably depicted : — 

A conplo of warriors from a certain village laid a wager with two 
of another tribe that, on a day named, they would come and kill 
several of their people in spite of any efforts the challenged might 
make to prevent them. The bet was accepted, and, on the day ap- 
pointed, the takers kept watch and Wfttch. Very Boon the one on 
guard came and told the other that their adversaries were in sight; 
bnt the latter, feeling drowsy, remarked that as they came so openly 
they could hardly mean mischief, and, closing his eyes, asked his 
comrade to rouse him up if anything happened. Very soon a sound 
of loud lamentation awoke him, and, rushing out, he found that, while 
his friend had been attacked by one warrior and had had enough to 
do to hold his own, the other, unopposed, hod killed ten women and 
children in the outskirts of the village I 

A favourite theme with story-tellers is the adventures of a certain 
individual who fell down from the sky. Drawing on their imagina- 
tion they embellish the original, and bring the hen;) through all kinds 
of complications, finding full scope for a lavish introduction of well- 
pointed satire, of which frail woman and certain callings receive a full 
share. The story, aa it is Bnpposed to have been originally related, 
runs somewhat as follows: — 

A young man, living beyond the sky, was playing with a ball, 
which unfortunately rolled into a rather deep crevice. The player 
took a spear and poked about for it; in trying to push the spear-point 
into the ball, he pressed rather heavily on hia weapon, drove the ball 
through the sky, and, losing his own balance, cnnie tumbling down 
after. Two girls were spreading millet at the time to dry in the sun; 
hearing a rushing noise they thought it was about to rain, and ran 
to bouse the i^eed ; looking up, howeviT, Ihey saw t!io man and his 
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bnll descending. On reaching the earth the stranger approached tiie 
ladies, asking if thej conid show where his ItaU had dropped; the 
girls gave a negative answer, referring him to some masons who were 
building a house ; these sent him t/i Gome rattan-cat tera, who passed 
him on to the gamesters, who in tnm advised him to ash the fisher- 
men. The latter honestly told him to go back to where he had b^:nn, 
and explained how silly it was to nak people en distant from where he 
had seen the ball fall, Back, therefore, went the man to the girts, 
and again asked them. The two giggled for a bit, and then preferred 
the mild reqnest that the stranger shonld agree to serve them by 
enrryiiig water, pounding rice, and gathering wood, before they wonld 
giro the information nought, The young fellow consented, whereupon 
the girls, curious U> see the utility of an article on wliich such Rtore 
seemed to be set, importuned him to show them how to play at ball. 
He at once began tossing it, and sach was the wonderful feats he 
perfoimed that people came ^m all parts to witness his deicterity. 
For five days he continued to display his skill, when he was ordered 
to desist and join in the labour of the day, and aid in clearing forest 
for barley culture. While the other men were hacking and tearing 
at the trees the stranger occupied himself in skipping among the 
tree-tops and tying the branches together, all the Ume singing merrily 
to hiinseU. This excited the great anger of the others, and, on their 
retnm, they reported him as a lazy good-for-nothing, who had played 
while they wrought; whereupon bis mistresses gave him a severe 
scolding. He merely remarked that a little patience would show 
that bis plot would be the first cleared. Early next morning he went 
and tied a rope to one of the trees, dragging and swaying on it in 
snob a manner as loosened that tree and all connected to it at their 
roots ; he then raised a great wind which swept the ground clear. 
Afterwards ho borrowed 100 mattocks, which were wielded by invisible 
hands, gourd-seeds being sown also by the same agency. The gonrds 
as they ripened detached themselves, and, rolling into the barn, were 
found to be full of barley, each gourd having, in addition, the faculty 
of evading the grasp of any except the rightful owner. Izi hunting 
expeditions the stranger, although posted at the worst passes, always 
made the biggest bag, the house being rapidly filled with the horns 
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of the deer thnt fell to his bow. By a word he conhl change water 
into wine ; and he liherallj invited all to partake freely of the good 
things he provided in such plenty. Still he was hated by his neigh- 
bours, who sought a pretext on which to kill him. He knew this, 
and thonght it abont time to leave such ungrateful people, for, among 
^lem all, only one old man had ever treated him kindly. He was 
loth, however, to break the promise made to the girls before open 
hostility had been shown. One day he gave a feast, and invited all 
to atteud. Having eaten and drunk to their hearts' content, his 
gneste began playing at games. Their host laid a path of deer-skina 
about 500 yards long, f>n which he spread peas, and challenged any 
one to run the wbele length withont slipping. Several tried and 
failed, but the challenger ran to the end quite easily, which so 
enraged the spectators that they openly threatened there and then to 
make an end of him. On hearing this he carried out all the deer- 
horns, and made them erect themselves into a ladder, the upper end 
nf which was lost in the clouds. On this he jumped, and began to 
ascend. His enemies, seeing him escaping, cut at the boms with their 
axes, but at every blow the axe glanced off and inflicted a wound on 
the wielder, which soon caused his assailants to desist. When tbis 
celestial being got back to his borne he was not recognised, and had 
many hairbreadth escapes from those who pursued htm as an inter- 
loper; but it would be tedious to continue the relation further; it may 
suffice to say, that, in common with all romances, everything eventually 
ended well. 

The foregoing may be taken as showing that the aborigines hare a 
notion oE some other world inhabited by a superior people, and it ii 
interesting to note that, in keeping with the almost universal belief, 
they consider the fitting habitation for the good to be above the 
world, while the bad and mischievous are relegated to the dark 
caverns under the earth . 

Onr next talc, besides showing that the dusky maiden need hare 
little to fear from nncongenial attentions, also establishes the fact of a 
belief in fairies or something akin to these : — 

A young Botan * became too ardent in hie devotion to a young lady 
* Hams of oae of tlia abori^DsI tribes. 
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of the tribe, and was slain by her relatives ; while, as a warning its to 

the necessity for love's fervour being kept within due bounds, his 
seven brothei-s were banished by the chief. 

The exiles went forth jato the depths of the forest, and in their 
wsnderings after a new land they crossed a small clearing, in which 
a little giFl, aboQt a span in height, was seated peeling potatoes. 
"Little sister," they queried, "how come you here? where is yoar 
home?" "I am not of homes, nor parents," she replied. Her sur- 
prised questioners then asked if she could direct them to a pathway ; 
and she answered after the following enigmatical manner: " If you 
find your swords girded on the right you are on the proper road; if 
you find them on the left you are going astray.'' The puzzled 
brothers shook their heads, and again entered the thick forest. After 
them came the voice of the pigmy singing — 

" Yon think I am tatherlesa, motherloBs, small, 
Devoid cit that niedom which parents instal ; 
Yet I was when fathers and mothers were cot. 
And will be wheu mankliid aa anvh in forgot." 

They had not gone far when they saw a little man cutting c 
anil further on to the right a curious-looking house, in front of w 
sat two diminntivo women combing their hair. Things looked t 
queer that the travellers hesitated about approaching nea; 
eager to find a way out of the forest, they determined in their ez-<| 
trcmity to question the strange people. The two women, when inter 
rogated, turned sharply round, showing eyes of a Hashing red; thea^ 
looking upward their eyes became dull and white, and they immediately J 
ran into the house, the doors and windows of which at once vanished, 
the whole taking the form and appearance of an isolated bouldar,J 
The startled observers made all haste away, and next day coming tol 
the edge of the forest they entered a fertile valley, inhabited by al 
gentle people, among whom they eventually settled. 

Tales of mighty hunters ore common, but these do not pourtray ] 
heroes in tlie true sense of the word. Their greatest chiefs were J 
those whose powers of witchcraft surpassed that of all contemporaries. I 
The supreme chief is the great medicine-man of the tribe, — the high- . 
priest on whom, as a consequence, supeniatura! power descends : stiU^ 
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as another talc will illustrate, the chief inJulgea in the miraculous 
only as a last resource ; no donbt considering wiaely that the sorer 
the straits the more esteemed will be both means and delirerance. 
Apropos of this, we have the following : — 

The tribe of the anpremo chief went hunting without inviting a 
noighbonring sub-tribe, to the great chagrin of the latter, who, 
waiting until the hunters were in deep sleep induced by the fatigaes 
of the day, went and mutilated the venigon and other products of th« 
chase {a most deadly insnit). The identity of the spoilers, however, 
leaked out ere long, and one day when the latter, on returning from a 
hunt, were presenting some venison to their own chief, two yonng war- 
riors of the aggrieved tribe appeared on the scene, and mutilated tho 
carcases nnder their eyes, remarking that they did not require to come 
sneaking in the dark when they wanted to do such things. The very 
anducity of the action acted as a spell, and before pursuit was thought 
of the two had got safe away. Next day a couple of young braves 
came and challenged the heroes of the exploit to fight, but the supreme 
chief would not allow them to go out. Day after day defiance, 
coupled with many insults, was repeated, until at last the old chief 
permitted the challenge to be accepted ; whereupon two warriors hid 
themselves near the spot wliere the others always appeared, and when 
the challenge was given jumped out, killing the uttcrers before they 
had time to guard themselves. Of course war between the tribes 
immediately followed. The warriors of tho supreme chief got beaten 
three times, and were in great distress ; then the chief betliought 
himself of his occult powers, and after due sacrifice invoked a cuisa 
on the enemies' water, that it might breed worms, and on the produce 
of their fields, that it might be blighted. When the victorious tribe 
found their water undrinkable, and their fruits diseased, there was 
great tribulation and general abnegation before the gods, beseeching 
the latter to remove the marks of their displeasure. The supreme 
chief, when his opponents were sorely subdued by thirst and hunger, 
asked some one to volunteer to go and set fire to tlieir village, offering 
as a reward the reversal of a sub-chieftainship, but for some time no 
one offered. At last a man with an ulcerated leg, who was almost 
tired of life, midertook tiie task, and successfully evaded pursuit by 
Vol. 5. — Part 2. l 
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hiding in a heap of sweet potatop-vines. The whole village was 
destroyed, the rebels sued Cor peace, and never afterwards presumed to 
rise against their ruler. 

The cruelty aud cowardice above depicted places the actors almost 
on a level viith the famed " Yaller-bellies." Still, doea not the 
proverb, " All is fair in lovo and war," hold good even with more 
oaltivated peoples than those under notice ? 

The great success of another chief as a hunter was attrihnted to 
his power at staying tho burning of the long grass when the firo 
approached near where he cronched, so that naturally the deer, fleeing 
before the oonflagrntioii, ran for shelter to the very spot where he 
was posted. 

An anecdote is related which is no doubt intended as a sly hit at 
the genus "P>p": — 

Two young warriors of goodly appearance paid more attention to 
their personal adornment than was compatible with the due per- 
formance of duties obligatory on them as members of a community, 
and this of coarse gave great annoyance to those less favoured by 
nature. Our heroes, however, were too lost in self-admiration to 
notice this. One day they were walking along the road in all tho 
glory of feathers and tasaelled belts, when two snakes, observing their 
swagger, determined to humble tliem somewhat. Assnming the shape 
of beautiful girls, they accosted tho gallants, describing tbemaelves as 
daughters of tho chief of a distant tribe, who, finding none of their 
ovm young men handsome enough for husbands, hod determined to 
travel ronnd until tbey met with two who came up to their ideal of 
manly beautj-. They professed to have now succeeded beyond their 
expectations, and asked tho young gentlemen to sit down with them 
for a little, with a view of discovering whether matnal arrangements 
coiild be made. The delighted benux gladly assented, and, as the 
ladies appeared nowise averse to a flirtation, became most pressing in 
their attentions. Matters progressed so favourably that they at last 
attempted to snatch a kiss from lips invitingly pouted, when they 
suddenly fonnd themselves embracing two slimy twisting serpents, 
which soon wriggled away into a cleft in the rocks. The disgusted 
and disappointed swains spat after them, but the incident had bcea - 
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noted, and was made so mncb of tliat the subjects of tlie hoax 
reaoonced personal adormnent, retiring into the ranks of the daily 
toilers. 

Yet uDother story, nhich tliis time has frail woman for its object. 

A pair of young girU, considering no mau good enough for them, 
decided to remain spinsters, and had a house built for themselres 
somewhat apart from the village. Near this habitation an old man 
possessed a small garden, and the ladies annnyed liim much by con- 
tinually helping themselves to his fruit unasked ; he repeatedly 
caotioncd them, but they proved incorrigible; and, in his wrath, be 
sacrificed and prayed to the gods to cause these women to become 
pregnant. To their great shame and astonishment in due time each 
gave birth to a son. They concealed the fact for some time, but at 
last decided to notify the village elders, and cull all the young men 
together to see if any would admit being the father, but all denied 
even a bowing acquaintance with the mothers. At last a half-witted 
fellow advised the women to tell the children to go to their father and 
borrow some betel-nut, when, to the humiliation of the erstwhile proud 
beauties, the two boys straightway went to the old man, who thus 
became possessed of a brace of handsome young wives. 

There is a tradition that long ago, at a certain place, an immense 
buffalo could be seen, about sundown, roaming round as if in search 
of food. The beholder would feel his head gradually swelling and his 
abdomen distending; naturally the afflicted beholders never failed to 
get away from the place as quickly as possible. 

Another legend relates how at full moon, when the members of a 
certain tribe went down by moonlight to visit an adjacent village, a 
gigantic man, with pheasant tail-feathers in his hair, could be seen 
squatting in the middle of the rood. Any one seeing this apparition 
was so startled that he trembled and fell, the spectre vanishing before 
he recovered. 

Among local customs there is one peculiar to the more southern 
aboriginals. Every fifth year the tribes composing a confederation gather 
in the house of the bead chief, each man bringing with him a tube 
about seventy feet long, made of the thicker parts ot bamboos jointed 
together. Around a small circle, in which the chief stands, over a 
l2 
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tboQsmnd men will pock themsdrco, mA gwc tiag Eiis tab«, cne end of 
n-hicli thej fix in the grooml. Tka diuf doote ind throws op » ball. 
Toirania this, as it descends, all iac&K tliur rod^, Lat<> one of which 
it most ester, tad to the owner of this tabs the particalar fortnne 
npiEsoited by that throw will attack haelf hx the next five jeus. 
E«dt bsD baa an inJepeiiileiit tigmfintion, t.g. to the first belongs 
lode in fidiing ; to the next, the best fbrtmw in hnnting ; the next, 
Ibe best rice-fielila; the next, OMCCia in buffalo breeding, &.Q. &e. 
Oae fbrtimate indiTidoal maj perfa&ps secore several balls, and be 
Muidered u e9{)eciaU}' favnorpd by the gods. AKer the I»:?t ball has 
been thrown, the chief places on his head a circlet of bones, and grasps 
a spear, to which ia also attadied a booe; the men place inside small 
hotues — which thejr hare preriooslj built — soits of clothes, pnraes, Ac. ; 
the women retire into the dwellings, the spertnres of whidt are carefnllj 
closed. The chief then begins a low chant of intimatioo and invita- 
tion to the spirits. At once a clond obscures the son (no matter how 
clear the day may be), ererything darkens, a gentle shower falls, and 
from the houses cornea a faint sonnd of women weeping and monuar- 
ing the names of departed relatives ; a rustling noise strikes the ears 
of the hashed and Icneeling warriors; the chief pauses, then breaks 
into a song landing the virtnes of those departed. With a shout the 
warriore spring np, the women rush out, and all join together in 
cxt<illjng the deeds of those who have vanished from the ranks of 
living. 

When a young novice is to be initiated into the mysteries of prif 
craft many elaborate ceremonies are gone through, oa also befbra 
war or other great undertaking. 

The tail-feathers of a cock pheasant are in great request, and, when 
an individual becnmes the possessor of one, it ia only after due cere- 
mony that he can wear it. A young warrior dons his feather on all 
festive occasions, but woe betide him if he dreams witli the feather in 
his hair, for then be will meet with much misfortune ; on the other 
Land, if Lis sleep be undisturbed ho may consider that hia nndortak- 
inge will prosper. 

Young savBgedom have many games wherewith to while away 
an idle hour. A game which corresponds exactly with English 
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" Prisoners' Base " is one of the moBt popular. Then they hiiTc 
" The Boar," a most diverting pastime, and " The Fiah," which 
reqaires expert swimmers. 

" The Boar " is played by one holding two bits of sharpened wood, 
aboat the size of boar's toaks, between his teeth; the other players in 
tnm trying to clasp him around the ribs. If otie can do so without 
being scratched, he takes his turn at '■ boar," which is conseqaciitly 
the part of the most expert player. Of course, tlie longer a " boar " 
can bold his own the more plaudits ho receivee, and he does not 
hesitate to ^ivo ugly scratches. 

The game of "Pish" is played by two at a time. A creek is 
selected which widens inwards, and from each Bide of the entrsaco 
two players plunge in together; one has to make fur a point in the 
centre of the beach, and the other most catch liini. Those who avoid 
beiDg caaght stand aside until the remaining pairs have had their 
turn, then all the winners pair off, and so on, until only two arc loft; 
these in turn pursue each other until the championship is decided or 
the contest ends in a draw. 

Trials of skill with the bow and arrow, spear, short sword, and 
matchlock, are common, bets are freely made, and much property lost 
and won. They also gamble with a kind of dice. 

There is no limit to aboriginal superstition ; they live in an atmo- 
sphere of omens, witchcraft, and goblins. Any inexplicable occurrence 
is put down as the work of some malicious spirit trying to entrap the 
unwary. Goblins emerge from dark caverns in tho forests, and cause 
famine, sickness, and death: " For did not Bunkiet'e wife's brother's 
cousin, when gathering turmeric, see grinning imps peepmg out from 
the canebrake ? and was it not that year the small-poz carried off two 
hundred men of the tribe? " 

On hearing a sneeze one must at once return, no matter how near 
he may be to the end of his journey, as " of all things a sneeze is the 
most unlucky," Even inside a dwelling, if one happens to sneeze, 
the rest mumble a chnrm, with the unction of the old Highland 
woman who places the tongs in tho Rve before going to milk the cow. 
The call of a certain bird, if heard on the left, presages fatal mis- 
fortunes, and the hearer must turn back. If one sees nn armndillo by 
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daylight it is anlackj, bnt if one touches it, then prepare for a sndcletl 
deftth. Death also follows careless handling of the sacred bead 
" piilatfioo." The toaching of a neighbour's meal •' girnel " is follotred 
hj inflammation of the eyes ; and total blindness is only averted by 
ceaaeless sacrificing. A neighbonr'a com is sitnilarlj protects. One 
who has anpleasant dreams most confine himself to his honse for the 
day. If your dog bowls at night, secure the serrices of a priestess 
else there will soon be a death in the family. The crowing of a eock 
jnst at sanset is an eril omen ; the bird roast at once be taken where 
roads croas and killed. The clacking of a hen at night is also 
nnlnchy. if an echo is raised, then great winds and heavy rains will 
follow; therefore high cliffs and hollowed precipices must be passed 
in silence, for there dwell the spirits of departed chiefs, and the 
grounds near are their fields and gardens, which must not be 
encroached upon. Beware of the bear, the leopard, and the bnlonjr 
snake. " Did not a wounded bear jump ont on a traveller, nearlv 
squeeze him to death, and, when the man fell, poked him about at 
every sign of life again biting at him, till the victim, happily recover- 
ing hb presence of mind, kept perfectly still, when the broteleft?" 
"Cannot a leopard carry off a buffalo by twisting his tail round it?" 
And " Does not the bnlong snake bear an eternal enmity to man since 
the day when, at the instigation of a Bangsnit family, the gods 
deprived him of the power of assuming human shape?" Before 
liquor is partaken of a few drops must first be sprinkled on tlw 
ground, to refresh the spirits of departed ancestors. AU are afraid 
ghoat«; women will on no account venture out after nightfall, wl 
young men consider it a test of courage to pass a night 
alone. 

Prieetcsses or witches are an iastitation. A future priestess 
known by a small red nut being found in her swaddling-clotha a few 
days after birth. When the time for mitiation arrives, four more 
nnta will be received from invisible hands in presence of the aseembUd 
tribe. These witches have a jieculiar jargon of their own, all th«-„ 
chants and incantations being quite nnintolligible to the nninitia,ted 
Tliej are supposed to act ns intermediaries, and are not considered i„ 
exert any malign infiuence ; in fact, being a priestess makes \\(,i\, 
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differeDCO in the rontinc of life ; they marry, and have all other 
liberties riBually accorded to their aex. 

A very general belief is that in ancient times all animals had the 
powers of Bpeech, and some the Taculty of assuming human shape. 
For instance, water bufTaloes could sjieiik until they ate bananaa, 
and to this day buffHloea trample down banana-treea wherever tliey 
can reach them. A few of the more intereeting little tales, illnstrating 
the foregoing superstition, may not be out of place. 

An armadillo and a hare went fishing, bringing potatoes to eat 
with their fish when caught. To save time they bnried the potatoes 
in the sand, built a fire on top, and left them slowly roasting. The 
greedy dasypns, liowever, slipped liack, picked out ail the big ones, 
and ato them. When both returned with their fish, the hare made a 
great outcry over the loss of the potatoes, and taxed the ant-eater 
vith the theft. He stoutly denied it, and in turn accused the bare : 
erentually the armadillo proposed that their innocence or guilt should 
be tested by the ordeal of fire, to which he wonhl be the first to submit. 
This he proposed to carry out by entering a clump of grass, to be 
fired by the bare, and if be survived tbe liare must in turn undergo 
the same trial. The cunning ai-madillo, on entering the grass, imme- 
diately burrowed into the ground, and when be was safely ensconced 
nnder the soil be gave tbe word "ready "; of course be escaped un- 
harmed. When it came to the turn of tbe silly hare, he carefully 
wrapped himself around with dry grass, and was roasted to death. 
The armadillo was left to enjoy tbe fish and potatoes alone, and as he 
Me he moralized on the uncertainty of life in general. 

Animals are supposed to be unable to assume the bnman form in 
the day-time. This belief coincides somewhat with that of western 
nations in tlicir " witching hour of night." 

A white land-crab and a monkey became sworn brothers. At 
night both assumed human shape. Tbe crab was perfect, but the 
monkey could not rid himself of bis tail, which he bad always great 
dilSculty in keeping bid. [Tbe full-dress of a Formosa savage is a 
»liort apron before and behind]. Near where they abode in the day 

E while in tbeir natural shapes, a pretty girl carrying water was 
) habit of passing. Both animals were smitten, and at nigbt 
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Twted hex u tvo iprig^j jooag men. One dij tha a»b pnfHMaA 
thst in Older to Make t l wottdree irraMtMc, ttey ehooM go to a 
eertain iihce aad plaA cnoagli <rf aparticBlar benjr to make circlets 
for dieir Iwads. The moakej imiiialnl At tlie crab could not climb, 
the taaaiej wtnt up and thicv do«a tbe beniea, wiaxit Uk crab was 
to gather vp : brrtead at doing so, his greed oia eaaw htia, and be 
ate them as £i8t as tlMj fell, aalil tbe aioak^, aetoatsfaed at tbe 
crab's still rei^riag llMt the qnaatt^ was not jet safficient, came 
down. He at once ww what bia friend bad been doing, and tbe two 
began mntoal recriminations- The crab, at the game tine, kstuwing 
be waa no match for the tQimkej, kept carefnDj >*— *-i»); towards a 
small crerice; and when the monkey in a dimax ol nge made a dash 
at him, he qnietW withdrew from reach, tearing bis assailant to cool 
down as best he might. Ad it was getting dark ibe monke; haEt«n«d 
to Bssome tbe hnnbin form, and risit the fair maiden. When on th«ir 
atooTons TintationB the monke; alwaja 9&t down on the Iars« rtoe 
mortar : the crab, remembering this, determined to ro¥enge himself 
and before the monkey amred was snngly drawn together oq the 
bottom of his companion's wonted seat. The pretended youth entered 
took htA nsoal seat, and began a flirtation, hnt the crab, crawUnir □» 
reached few the tail coiled np nnder the rear apron, and ricioasiT 
nipped it With a howl the impostor jmnped op, displaying to the 
astonished gaze of the maiden and household fnlly a yard of bairr 
tail, with a crab dangling at its eitreaiity. Of coarse he ^ ' 

away in s<jorn, and the crab, with a feeling of great conteata 
sidled off to its nest. 

The foregoing is no donbt intended to exemplify a trinmph of u 
over matter; our next, however, relates an encounter between the twi 
in which the victory is not so decided. The explanation given of ( 
venom ot serpents in general nnd the bnlong snake in particnlai 
the punishment meted mil to tbe species, canses one to ponder o 
a tale which, in iU main points, strangely ngrees with parts of ( 
third chapter of GeDC5i<<: 

A bulong snake fell in love with a yonng girl, to whom he apt 

e young suitor, eluding the rigOftnce of her parentTJ 
f his furui until he tiad got inside itie V-mc. It , 
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old tale of trail iroman, and she ga.Ya birth to n cliild, which, to the 
astonishment of all, was huuiaa only to the naiat, underneath that it 
took the fibape of a serpcot. The parents, knowing she had no lorer 
among the young men of the village, nnturally suspected Homething 
BDpernatural, and their thoughts reverteil to the fact that they had 
often observed a snake cnireling across the yard at a certain time, but 
had not interfered with the harmless reptile. Now, however, they 
kept watch, and, when the snake appeared, killed it, which action 
proTed 80 nnpropitions that it was resolred nerer again to kill a 
snake, bat this was not the worst, for the act roused such a spirit of 
revenge among the serpents that they all swore an eternal enmity 
towards mankind. By the aid of the priestesses they were deprived 
of the faculty of assuming other than their natural shape, thus limit- 
ing their power of doing evil; ever since, however, the bite of the 
bnlong has proved fatal, and that of many other snakes causes great 
safTering. 

It may be here added that when a man is bit by a " bnlong " snake 
the vicinity is searched, and the first specimen found is tied np near 
the sufiFerer. If the man dies— as is nearly always the case — the 
snake is roasted to death ; if, however, the suction applied in such 
cases to the wound arrests the poison and he recovers, the snake is 
released. 

Few proTeibe &i« found among the aborigines, certainly none worth 
recording. The same may be sud of riddles. Kicknamea abound, 
but would lose all their significance in translation. 

Tlie wave of Chinese inmugration has already rolled in among this 
people, but bom traders as the Chinese are, they are matched by the 
ea8t^x>ast aborigines. The trading instinct bequeathed to them by 
their Malay progenitors has slumbered for long yet readily responds 
to the call, and in the zest with which the vocation is pnrsued old 
traditions and customs are being qnicklj forgotten. Although for 
difierent reasons — for the Chinese officials arc paternal in their deal- 
ings with the southern " savages " — to those who wonld wish to study 
the aborigines as such, South Cape must regretfully echo the call of 
North Cape, " Come qnickly or you will be too lat«." 



South C&pe, FormoBS, 
September, 1886. 
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JAPANESE NEW-YEAE DECORATIONS. I 



i' brotlier, Mr. J. Cole Hartland, who U resident at Yoko^ 
hama, lias forwanlal me the appended statement. 
the letter enclosing it he writeB ; — 

" I enclose a abort account of the Japanese New- Yes 
Decorations, wliich waa written out for me by Snguki, our compmdoi 
I hope it may interest you. The first part is, I think, a translutiot 
from some Japanese book ; but the second part is Sugufci's own. Dr>§ 
Hepburn, in his Diclionary (tlie best published), giyes a rather dilTcn 
account of the ' Shinte.' He says it is ' the straw rope which Futo 
Jama-DO-niikoto stretched behind the ^wTi-goddets to prevent ha 
returning to the cave after Taj ikarao-no-mi koto had pulled her o 
I have qneBtioned Suguki as to tlii.s, but he sticks to it that the sliim 
was merely a straw decoration hung about the rocks to excite I 
curiosity of the Snn-^oc^ and bo tempt him out. I don't kn^itv nhiol 
tale is the correct one. I don't thiuk any interest is to bo attached fa 
the dates on which the decorations are taken down, because until reij 
recently the Japanese kept the same New Year as the Chinese, i 
that is in February. Mikoto in the proper names is simply a Lille 4 
honour equivalent to Lojil." 

I have left the paragraph added by Suguki to tell its own t 
The sense is perfectly clear, and the composition is not more rugged 
than might have been exiwcted from a foreigner writmg in an idioi 
as widely difTercnt from his own oa English is from Japanese. Thei 
may be renders of the Journal who can throw further light upon t 
shime, and account for the variation between the two Tersions o 
tradition, The parngrapii which precedes Suguki's observations liet 
traces, hardly to be mismken, of European origin ; but I ai 
to say whence it is derived. 

E. SlDSKV Hartland. 
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Pl*nt8 used in Nsw-Ybak Celebrations by tiib JArASEss. 
The most striking feature of New- Year's B&j in Japan is the 
decorstion placed with more or less completeness before every portal. 
Every object of which t)ie decoration is composed has, as might be 
supposed, a symbolic meaning. Suppose a spectator to face the green 
»rch — on his right will be a Me Matsu {Finns denxiflora) with its 
reddish stem, and on his left will be (he black tmnk of the Omatsu 
{Pinut Thtmhfrgii, or Mttseoniana). Irameiliatctj' behind the pines 
rises on each side the graceful stem of the bamboo, of which any kind 
that is coavenifnt h si-lected. lis «-rect growth and succession of 
knots, marking its increase daring succeeding seasons, render it symbol 
of hale life and a fulness of yeara. The distance of usually about six 
feet between the bamboos is spanned by a grass rope (Nawa). 
Although convenience obliges this rope to be sufficiently high to allow 
of passage beneath, it should, to accord with its symbolic meaning, 
debar all bad and unclean things from crossing the threshold. In the 
centre of arch thus Formed of pines, bamboos, and rope is a group of 
several objects. The most conspicuous is the scarlet yebe, or lobster, 
whose crooked body belnkens the back of the aged bent with the 
weight of years. The lobster is embowcretl amongst Yusuri branches. 
In this Yusuri (_AMia Japonica), when the young leaves hare budded, 
the old leaves yet remain unshed. So may the parents continue to 
flourish white children and grandchildren spring forth. In the centre 
also are the graceful fronds, the Urajiro {Polypodium dicholomum). 
This fern symbolises conjugal life, because ihe fronds spring in pnirs 
from the stem. These uniform graceful leaves might suggest 
dangerous ideas of the equality of the sexes, hut the simile has not 
in Japan been pushed to so desperate a length. Betweiin the paired 
leaves nestles, as offspring, the little leaf-bud. Here and there are 
qnaintly-cut scraps of white paper, the gohei, or offering to the gods ; 
the form of the paper is said by some to be a conventionalised repre- 
sentation of a human form — that of the offerer —devoting himself 
thus in effigy to the deities. Almost as conspicnons as the lobster is 
the orange-coloured daidai, a fruit of the Citrus Bigaradia. The juice 
of the daidai i^ much prized as a remedy against vomiting. This is 
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nothing save trees loaded with enow, their ears were rnTishod with notes 
of music. The njglit was more than nsualjf serene, the moon nearly at 
full, and jet, notwithstanding a minute search, not the sliglitest vestige 
of a human being could be discovered. The muHic wait all this time 
continued, nnd, as far as they could judge, within a few paces of the 
place they occapied. The farmer and his friends are convinced that 
they are indebted to " fairies " for the entertainment they received ; 
nnd as that part of the country was formerly, according to oral 
tradition, the theatre often selected by Queen Mab and her tiny 
followers to perform their mystic evolutions, and " Dance the Hay," 
they are induced to hope it is again fixed upon for the same purpose, 
and that times like those in which of yore the " Elgin train" con- 
descended to visit mortals are on the eve of retnrning.^^uW Packet. 

Early Witch Trials. — The late Rev. James Katne, the learned 
historian of North Durham, published a little before his own death 

" A Memoir of the Rev. John Hodgson author of the 

History ot Northumberland," 2 vols. 8to. 1857-1858. This work 
was a labour of love to its author. There is not so far as I know a 
more excellent life of a man of letters in our language. Hodgson was 
not only a local historian who holds a high place in the first rank, but 
also a man of very wide culture. The memoir therefore, as was to be 
expected, contains much valuable and curious information on subjects 
which the ordinary reader would not think of looking for in its pages. 
The geological information given is useful and as accurate as it 
could be, when we allow for the fact that tho existence of " the great 
iee-sheet " was unthought of when Hodgson made his observations. 
There are also many facts about the safety-Samp which will be now to 
most readers. We have good reason to believe (and we say this 
sorrowfully) that tlie " Memoir" has been but little read, except by 
natives of Northumberland and the few atudenta who take interest in 
local history. As this is the case, it may be well to transfer the 
following passages therefrom to the Folk-Lore Journal. 

On tbe4th of March, 1821, Hodgson, who was in London, writes to 
bis wife telling her that her aunt Mis, Burke had repeated to him 
the following stories :— . 
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" Admiral Delural and his servant, coming late one ni^t put 
Benton cliurcli (near Newcastle-upon-Tyne), they obserred a light 
in it. He desired biit man to get oET and Eee nliat was doing; 
but the man refused, saying he did not dare to do it. The admiral 
therefore gave his horse to his servant, and went himself. Tliroagh ^ 
window he obserred a man and a. woman basy about a eorpse. He fooi 
the door unlocked, and stepping up quickly to the persons fom 
them cutting off the breaeta of a female corpse. The man Tanished 
and was supposed to be the devil ; the woman he secured and carried ■ 
off, but when hiB Bervant was requested to take her up behind him be 
again refused through fear ; the admiral therefore had her put up and 
tied on behind himself. On examining her at the proper conrt she 
was found to be n witch, and was of comnse hanged." 

" The clergyman who preceded Mr. Hall, at Earsdon (near New- 
castle-upon-Tyne), had a school for young gentlemen. A beggar* B 
woman eame to a poor person's house in the village, where a child n 
crying ; and its mother being angry with it, dismissed the beggi 
with some sharp observations. T)io old mendi(?ant had scarcely goni 
out of their presence than the fhild began to cry ' Motlier, mothei 
that old woman is tearing my heart out of me.' Alarm was given; 
the young gentlemen ron after the old woman, whom the child pricked 
on the forehead with a pin till the blood came, when the spell e 
torment which she had laid upon it was dissolved," — Vol. i. pp. 852-S 

[The following document is quoted from the records preserred ii 
the Consistory Court of Durham.] 

" June 6, 1627. James Cowle, of the parishe of Morpethe, aged 8 
years, a witness, &c., has known the said Sara Hatheriok for 8 J 
and the said Jane Urwen from his infoncy. 

" He saith that about two yeares since now last past, a more certain 
time he remembrethe not, tlie said Jane TJrwen came to this e: 
inate's house, then situate in Morpeth, about some bnsiness i 
eveninge, and ntter some other conference the said Jane asked thi^ 
examinate how and upon what tearmes hehnd leltahonse andcertsini 
grounds unto Lancclott Hatherwick, husband to the said Sara, where 
he satisfied Uer ; whereupon the said Jane Urwen replied and s 
that the said Lancelott was nought; but, quoth she, his wife, meoniq 
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the said Sara, is worse; for, qnoth sbe, tliere whs a man vent iu Cotton 
Wood to seek his kyne and heard a noi^e ther, and there nas pre^eut 
she, the said Sura, and her ma;d, casting of clues through a ridle of 
all kiadcs o£ coloures, us fast as oute?, nherennto this exarainnte's 
wife betwoene ther conference said, ' Lord, how can this be ?' to whonie 
the said Jane replied and said, that she the said Sara Hatherwick, 
was a witche— theu and ther being prt^ente this examinate, &c. 

(Signed) James Cowle." 

"DoroUiy Cowle, wife of James Cnwle, of the parish of Morpeth, 
aged SO years, a witness, &c., has known Sarali Hatherwick for 4 
years and Jane Urnen for the same time. 

" bhe saith that two yeares agoe, a more certaine tyme she remem- 
breth not, the said Jane Urwen came unto this examioate's hnsband's 
house, then situate in Morpethe, and after divers speeches, amongcst 
them she the said Jane Urwen told this examinate and her husband, Ac, 
that ther was an honest man told her that he wanted his kyne, and 
heingc seekinge them in Cotton Wood, ho heard a great noyse ther in 
a hollinge bushc, where he did see Sara Heatherick and her muid 
servant sittingo with a ridle betwixt tbcm, and castinge clues as fast 
as ootes ; which this examinate much wonderinge att, asked how that 
could be, whereanto she, the said Jane, replied and said thai she the 
said Sara was a witche : and this examinate askeing where she learned 
the same, the said Jane replied that she learned it of the Lady 

Pauncheforde articulate" {Boot of Depositions from 1G26 lo 1631). 

Vol. ii. pp. 279-280. Edwabd Peacock. 



An Ancient Highland Superstition.— The following weird story 
appears in the Scolgman of Jan. iO, 1887 : — An occurrence took 
place in Ullapool on Saturday which illustrates the strong hold that 
old superstitions still retain among the people of the Highlands. A 
woman of weak intellect, named Ann Macrae, about 70 years of age, 
and who resided with a sister and nephew at Moss Cuttages, scarcely 
half a mile from the village, committed suicide by drowning herself in 
the Ullapool river close by her home. No one, however, seemed to 
care to have the body recovered until the police got notice of the 
affair, and two constables were despatched to the place. Notwith- 
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standing the difficaltj experieaced in bringing the bod; nahoire, owing 
to the depth at which it la; sod the rocky suironnili&gs of \b« place, 
not a 8onl in the crowd which begkn to gather would render lJ>e 
slightest assistance, thoaj^h repeat^l; a.'ked to do so. The police, 
however, man&ge<l to recover the bod;, wliich waa then remored to aa 
onthotiso, the nse of which was granted by Mr. K. Mackenzie of 
Moorfielda, ne neither friend nor neighbonr of the deceased would gire 
the corpse adtiiisiion on an; account. A coSin was nbtained, and ■ 
liorse and cart procnred to convey the body to the village biirying- 
gronnd. By this time a crowd of about sixt; men had collected. They 
deforced the anthorities, and peremptorily refused to allow the remains 
of a Euicide t<i be taken to an; barying-gronnd which was within b 
oF the Bea or of cnltivated land, as such a step woald prove disastrc 
both to fishing and to agrieultnre, or, la the words of the almai| 
universal belief of the croftdng-fishlng commnnity of the north-west, i 
would canse famint (or dearth) on sea and land. Some of those j 
the crowd found great fault with the police for taking the body ont o 
the wrong side of the rirer I The police, of conrse, were powerles 
against such numbers, and the result was that the horse was anvoked 
and the cart on which the remains lay was wheeled alout and conveyed 
for several miles over the hills, where beyond sight of sea 
cultivated land the body was unceremoniously deposited in mothM 
earth. The police, who followed at a respeclfnl distance, noted thj 
the remains were buried about three miles from Ullapool, on thi 
way to Rhidorroch Forest. The Fiscal at Dingwall has been c 
mnnicated vrith, and it is expected that investigations will be i_ 
into the affair. This belief regarding suicides is deeply rooted, and thi 
custom has generall; been to inter them in out-of-the-way pU 

among the lonely solitudes of the mountains, and such burials a 

by any means uncommon, A fow years ago the body of a man wh3 
had committed suiciile was washed ashore on Little Loch Broom. 
rough deal box was hastily made, into which the corpse waa put, a 
which nil the tools used were sunk in the sea. The box with i 
ghastly cargo was then t^wed by ropes across the loch, thcnoj 
dragged up the hillsides to a lonely nook behind that range i,f xaona^ 
tains which atretches to the west of Dundoncll, where t^e Viox, . 
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and all, was hastily buried. According to the jiopular belief, had the 
body been left in the loch, or on shore vrithiii sight of it, not n single 
herring would havo ventured near it. 

Plough Monday. — In Cambridge this year. Plough Monday was 
obBorved by hands of young men, profusely ornamented with scarves 
and ribbons, who dragged wooden ploughs of a primitive dcscriptiDn 
about the streets. Tliey ran at a good pace, and by their side ran a 
companion with a luoncy-bos collecting donations. In the bands 
which I saw, there was no woman or man dressi^d as a woman, sticb as 
we read of in Brand and Dyer. A friend, who was with me, noticed 



(nhat I failed to obsorre) that the men who n 
wore bosses in front, like the bosses which h( 
their chests, 
Jannary, IB87. 



e dragging the plough 
es in harness have on 



J, G. FnAZEH. 

Bomersetshiie Witch Tales. — The other day 1 heard for the firet 
time two witch tales, wliich I will tell you. The locality is not men- 
tioned, but I was led to infer tliat it happened in Somersetshire. 

No. 1. " Some men were engaged in mowing a meadow close to 
which stood a witch's house. They were constantly annoyed and 
interrupted in their work by a hare which kept running between the 
sweeping scythes. By-and-by one of the men said, ' I say, mates, I do 
believe that hare is tiic witch.' ' I'll soon see,' answered a second 
man; and calling to his dog he urged him to give chase to the hare, 
all the men running, eager and excited, cheering on the dog, which 
ran faster and faster after the hare, which made for the witch's 
cottage; with a shriek and a bound the hare tried to jump through 
the window, but the dog made a bound too and seized the hare by the 
hind legs ; in the struggle the hare had its leg much torn but it 
finally escaped into the cottage where the men heard dismal moann. 
On the morrow the witch was seen hobbling about with a bad leg, and 
on being asked what was the matter replied that she had ' cut her 
leg while chopping sticks.' " 

No. 2. " A black colt was often seen to be feeding ia a field close 
to a witch's house. It always appeared there in the evening, and no 
one could discover how it got there or to whom it belonged. By-and- 

VoL. 5. — Part 2. m 
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by there grew a feeling in the neighbourLood that it nss the witch; 
so some brarc daring yoaths planned to lie in wait and catch the colt 
next time it came out to feed. Their plan sncceeded admirably, and 
the colt was cnugbt and taken to a blacksmith's shop where it was 
shod and tar»ed loose into the field again. Next day the witch waa 
Been with her hands tied up, and nhe walked as if in great pain ; but i 
no one could indace her to relate what had occorred to her. Yean | 
afterwards, however, people eaw on her hands the print of nails," 

W. H. Abhby. 
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Siiomahieia Kanmmatuja. losa. EJainsatuja. Helsingfora. 1886. j 
Pp.453. [Finnish Folk-Stories, Parti. " Stories of Animals."] 

This collection, edited, and in a great measure collected, by Mr. 
Kaarlo Krohn, son of the well-known jirofessor at Helsiogfora, aims 
at bringing together all that has been liitherto gathered under the 
auspices of the Finnish Literary Society relating to stories of animals, 
in full or in summary. The contents are divided into six parts : — 

A. " Adventures of animals," narrated in 273 stories. Of theae, 
" The slyness of the fox" occupies 105 ; "Domestic and wUd 
animals," 40 ; " Man and beast," 22 ; " The hare, the squiirel, and 
the sable," 10 ; " The dog, the cat, and the mouse," 12 ; " The horse, 
the cow, and the sheep," 7; " Birds," 62 ; " Fish," 16. 

B. " The origin of animals and fables of creation," narrated in 
48 stories. 

C. " Voices of animals," contained in 135 entries, 

D. " Descriptive epithets of creatures," applied to 122 different 
animals, birds, fish, and insects by the common people. 

E. " Supplement," containing 10 stories. 
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F. " Vorionta," enumerated under 101 headings. Tliese are all 
confined to Finnland. 

Ab space is limited, it is better to confine our attention to what is 
perhaps the most interesting section in the collection — to section B. 

It may Beem a little astimishing to find a Karelian, in 1885, telling 
the editor that " a lizard is a buman heing," and a Botlinian nar- 
rating, in 1884, that " a frog seems t« be of the human species," but 
Biicli IB the case. Story No. 306 runs as follows :— " The lizard ia a 
liunian being, on account of which it is not the custom to kill it, but 
only to break off its tail, there is something of the snake at the tip of 
tiie tail. In Pinnlnnd we call it ' Sister-Liisa';* in more elegant 
language it is a lizard {F. siViVwio)," No. 307 telis of a king's 
daughter who was so lazy she would not take the trouble even to put 
on her clothes. At last she Bays, " How would it be if food came 
into my mouth without the necessity of eating ? " This took place, 
and she used to hop about the floor on her stomach, and merely open 
her mouth. But finally she was turned out of doors, and became a 
frog, "In our country, therefore, one may not kill a frog, aa it 
seems to be of the human family, and lives an idle life." No. 290 
iuEorms us how the waterfowl is developed out of a frog. " When all 
the fishy tribe formed a slioat together, a pike swallowed a frog that 
was in the ahoal. The spawning eenson came in spring. The other 
pike came to look : ' What is the matter with thee, that thou hast to 
give birth to bo largo an embryo ? " The frog had turned into the 
form of a water-fowl. And afterwards down began to grow upon it, 
and webs grow between its toes, like the feet of a frog. And from 
that frog old people say the water-fowl has come into the world, as 
the Creator forgot to make it on the day of creation." Another story 
tells of three brothers. One went into the forest, and from him came 
a bear ; another went into a lake, and from him came a &og ; while 

* Siater-Liisa, in F. Sinnr-LiiM and SUartiriin, ia merely a, cermption of the 
correct word SlinJifio, ao ii is possibls tiia piece of "folfc-etymologj" maybe the 
reason tbat led the narrator to connect tbo lizard with the hnman species; 
though nndonbtedly, as I myself have fannd, there does eniaC a prejudice in 
Finnland sguinst killing these reptiles. In the " Finnish Cbajms " {LvUimninit/a), 
edited by Dr. Lonnrot, the origia of the lizard in one instance is assigned to the 
apitlle BySjatar (the Ogress} spat into the water. 

u2 
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the third remained at home, and from him came a man. The triplet 
is Tarieil in No, 279. The eqairrel, the cuckoo, and the frog came 
From three daughters of a king. One had wished to become snch 
that all would listen to her — she became a cuckoo. The second 
wialied to become anch that all joung men would run after her — she 
became a squirrel, which every young man hunts. The third desired 
to become such that all would be astonished at her, so she became a 
frog. Though these do not exhaust the human being-frog atorii 
the; are sufficient to illustrate the belief that a relationship, based 
snperficial likenesses, existed K'tween man and frog. 

The dispersal of man through the world is really owing to the pij 
"In days of old men lived together, and had their houses side 
side. They had already begun to keep pigs, but these became 
chieyous, and learnt how to visit the neighbours in strange pli 
Otherwise men would not have got angry with each other, for e 
one that found living near the village unsuitable had to remoT 
such a distance that the ])igB could not get there to rout up where 
work was being carried on. And they made their houses in the deep 
forest, and abandoned their original abodes. And in that manner 
men have been completely dispersed over the world. They woi 
otherwise have built their houses with their ends abutting 
same district." Before leaving the pig it is well to know why it bu 
a cylindrical snout. " When God made the pig he had to go off to 
a fire. God was in a great hurry, and the pig was just finished, all 
but the head, whicli was in process of formation. It was jnst tha 
cylindrical part of this pig's snout that remained unGnished when 
started for the fire. And hence comes the saying, ' Of that form 
the pig's snout, becsuse it was once left unfinished.' It is not kuoi 
what it would have been like if it bad been completed.' 

The story ot the Creation of the World is very diflTerent from tl 
found in the Ealevnla and is probably of Tatar origin, as both 
Mordvins* and the Altai Tatars t have a legend that tallies closely* 

• Kirjailttu* Kvniatulehti for 1ST3 ia an article nn the Morilvtns b^ T, B. J 
A[«p«1iu]. 
t W, lUiUiiff, Probe* iter YMiUHm-atur der tarkUchm Siaanne i 
1 Tb. i>p. 17C-1B-1. 
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with it. " Formerly when tlieri> was no Iani5, God was on the top of a 
golden pillar in the miiklle of tlie sea. When he snw His image in 
it, he said, ' Kieo np whoever thou art.' Well, it rose up, and it was 
the DeTil, God then asked, ' how could land bo produced ?' The 
Devil said. 'Snre enough it will be produced if one went three times to 
fetch earth from the bottom of the sea.' Well, he was ordered to go, 
»nd the Devil went, but the third time he put some of the earth by 
stealth into his month. From the earth, God rubbed forth the land, 
between his hands. The earth in the Devil's mouth increased in bulk, 
and with it the pains in his jaws. Then he came to complain to God 
that 'he had stolen, and so was in pain.' Well, God took the eartli 
from the Devil's jaws, and threw it at Pohjota, as stones and rocks." 
The Mordvin account, which is much longer and more circumstantial, 
begins: " When there was nothing in the world but water, Cham-Pas 
(the supreme Mordvin god) was drifting about on a stone upon the 
open sea reflecting how to create the world." The incidents that 
follow are the some as in the Finnish version, though the word tor 
Devil (F. pint) is rendered by Sbaitan, one of the words that betray 
its Mahometan Tatar origin, or at any rate a modification ot an 
original Mordvin legend from that quarter. There is, however, one 
incident in which the two accounts differ. In the one, land is produced 
by rubbing between the hands, and in the other, sand is thrown here 
and there upon the sea and it grew into dry land. The former is a 
common Finnish formula when anything is being created or produced. 
For instance, in the 20th nino of the Kiilevaln, Osmotar rubs a 
Bplinter of wood between her hands and produced a white squirrel, she 
does the same with a chip and produces a golden-breasted martin, and 
from a husk of grass by the same operation she brings forth a bee. 
The connection oE the two ideas, " rubbing between the hands" and 
" the creation or production of something," goes back perhaps to the 
time when fire was produced by turning the fire-stick rapidly between 
the hands. Some may see a confirmation of this In a squirrel and a 
golden-breasted martin being the animals produced, as the former is 
often associated with fire legends. Another common phrase in Fin- 
nish songs and charms under similar circumstances is composed of 
words meaning to "cradle, rock, swing to and fro," precisely the 
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nction of swinging an ignited piece of tinder in the air to made it bom 
lip. For instance, in the Kalevala, K. 47-79, Ukko, the thnnder god, 
gi^es the Air-muiden the sparl; he has struck to swing to and fro till 
it lNK!Ouieg a new moon and snn, though the aauLc words are oonstantlj' 
UMvl when there is no qnostion of actual fire. 

In a story told to account for cats liking to crouch nnder the table^ 3 
the conclusion is worth noting, " Then she (the bride) transformed tlis 1 
talilit-cloth into n cat and it began to catch the mice. It is bconasol 
tho cot canio from a table-cloth that it likes to sit under the table. 

The present form of some of these stories cannot bo older than tha i 
twelfth or thirteenth century, however primitive the tine of thought I 
thnt gave rise to them may be. The origins, for instance, of tha 1 
pintail duck, the crane, the sand piper, and the seal, are founded on « 1 
Bible narrative. When Pharaoh and his host wore drowned in the] 
Rod Sea they turned into pintail ducks, " hence the pintail dnck I 
turns into blood when shot, and sinks to tbe bottom. Therefore it I 
IS not shot; it is reckoned to belong to the human species." Ths 1 
captain of the host was transformed into a crane, and tbe cook to f 
I'haraoh's army became a sandpiper. The latter had waited for tha ] 
army to come and eat ; but, as no one came, he began crying out, ' 
Mi ritatti, mi vtrOIti, mi vivatii (" I've had to wait, IVe had to wait"), 
and was turned into n sandpiper, and continues repeating the sama 
words all his life. The dogs of the host wore turned into seals, so 
now they cry, Vai-avo, varavo, vanivd. So too, after the murder <rf | 
Abel, Adam and Eve did not know how to dispose of the dead body. I 
But it happened there was a tall tree close by with a crow's nest ii 
One of the yonng birds fell out and was killed. The mother crow 1 
then proceeded to scratch a hole in the ground and to bury the dead | 
bird, Adam and Ere learned from that how they ought to act, "and I 
from that came the first human grave." 

In conclusion it is hardly necessary to say that this volume is brj 
tar the most complete eoUection of animal stories of any one countryj 
that has yet been published, and that it ia furnished with all the! 
necessary details relating to the places of collection, the collectors and W 
narrators' names, that scientific study demands. In addition to the 
narrator's name there is frequently a note appended giving information 
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re^niing his ag<!, sex, and general character, eren meotioning the 
names of other persons present when the story was being taken down. 
JoBic Abebckoxbt. 
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Popular Tales and fictions, Ihetr Migrations and Transformations. 
By W. A. Clauston. Edrahnrgh: W. Blactwood and Sons. 
1887. 2 voU. 

These two entertaining Tolnnies consist of a series of papers on ft 
great variety of folk-talcs. The anthor does not write in tnpport of 
any definite theory, thongh he expressly disclaims at the ontset the 
" solar myth " theory, and ap[>ears to sympatiiisc generally with the 
conclosions of Benfey. That learned man held that the ori^n of our 
western stories most be sought in India, whence they were diffnsed, 
chiefly throngh the meditua of Buddhistic teachings, over Uie whole 
east, and found their way ultimately to Europe. Mr. Clooston's wide 
knowledge of this department of oriental literatnre has enabled him 
to faring together a ynst collection of Tariants of onr hest-known 
stories; and his book is a most welcome and timely contribution to the 
science of folk-lore. Its special service consists in the fordblc manner 
in which it recalls the attention of students to the wealth of tales, not 
only in the modem tongnes of India, bat also in the ancient Sanskrit, 
and derived thence either immediately and avowedly, or remotely, — and 
in doing this at a time when we are perhaps in danger of forgetting 
these elements in the problem of origins. This a no small service 
to render, and it is one for which every one who is interested in the 
subject will be gratefni. 

It is beyond doubt that Europe owes many of its stories to the Eut. 
Their lineage is known : they can be traced in literary form daring 
historical times from land to laad, and from tongue to tongue, until 
their primitive type is discovered at last in Buddhistic or earlier 
Sanskrit works. More than this, some of the^ stories can even be 
shown to have been cnrrent, usually in still more archaic shape, 
thousands of years ago, on the banks of the Nile, when the wandering 
gods of that antlqae cirilisstion were songht, " disguised in brutish 
forms, rather than human." Hence fiir Richard Bmlon, as cited in 
the work before us, is bclined to ascribe tiie origin of folk-tales to the 
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Egyptians. Bnt while we admit ao mucli, and while we arc glad 4 
have the facts upon which tlie theories of Benfejr and Bnrton T«at laid 
before ub withoat any attempt at straining or distortion, we cannot 
but think that the author wonid have added to the value of hia work 
had he pennitted himaelf to give a little more consideration to the 
spreading fields which lie outside the Aryo-Semitic limits, and be 
would also have found reasons for distrusting the champions alike ot I 
India and of Egypt. We have only room to illuetrate our meaningfl 
by reference to one group of stories. In the paper on Magical Trana 
formations Mr. Clonston says: " There certainly is no cycle ot folk 
tales, of which (he members everywhere present a more striking 
resemblance to each other, or indicate more clearly a common origiiLi 
In this case especially is independent invention of the same incidentfl 
in difiorent countries and agcn altogether out of the question, as ] 
hope conclusively to prove in the course of the present paper," Theso^ 
words refer primarily, not to the group whereof we are abont to speak, 
but to an allied group. Still wo believe we are not wrong in assuming 
that they indicate the author's attitude towards tho group, inclnded 
in the same paper, " in which the hero is pursued by a fierce giant or 
demon, and escapes by menns of certwn objects which, thrown behind 
him on his track, are instantly transformed into obstacles difficult or 
impossible to be overcome by the enemy." Mr. Clonston gives in the 
text three examples of this group, namely, from Campbell's We»l 
JJighlaiu! Stories, from Thorpe's Yule Tide Slories, and from the 
Kat/id Sarit Sdgara, and refers to three others in a note. These are 
quite sufficient to indicate the connection between the various Aryan 
narratives. But there are some very curious variants found in widelj 
distant regions of this world, for which it seems to us impossible 
account on the hypothesis of the Indian or Egyptian origin of f 
tales. A Kaffir story related by Thoal, containing certainly muod 
jiurely native matter, presents ns with the ordinary incidents of thiij 
group in both forms in which they are found in Europe. The beni 
and heroine, mnning away, baffle pursuit by (browing down an egg; 
which becomes a mist, a millsack which becomes a sheet of water %fl 
pot which becomes a thick dai'kneas, and finally a stone which shootM 
up into an impassable barrier of rock. Another time the hero aaJi 
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Ilia friends, liurrying out of tbe reach of cannibals, are iwsisted by " a 
little man," irho tume a big stone into B hot for them, while for their 
pnrsuerB it remains a stone whereon they break their teeth in vnin. 
Dr. Steere, in a paper read before the Ethnological Society aoaio years 
ago, made mention of a story current among the Yaos on the east 
of Africa, in which the hero escapes by setting his pnrsuer dancing 
every time he nearly comes np to him, and so getting each time a 
fresh start. It la explained that the pursner was one of a nnmber of 
creatnres who are believed unable to resist the inclination to dance 
when they are played to, and who in dancing gradually come to 
pie>ceK, every separate piece dancing until the music stops, when the 
limba slowly come together again. The Tapis of Brazil have a tale 
of ft yonth fleeing from an ogress, bnt aided and instructed by her 
daughter. He 19 warned from time to time of the demon's approach 
by hearing the birds in the forest sing " Kan, kan, kan, kan," and 
makes friends, first with apes, and then with serpents, to hide him 
from her. The Roman Catholic missionary Petitot found among two 
different tribes of British North America a very interesting variant 
in which (conversely to the ordinary story) the pursuer raises, by 
msgic, obstacles in front of the fngitives. These obstacles, — a moun- 
tain, a great lake, an abyss, — are overcome by the superior magic of 
tbe hero. In all these accounts the leading idea is one and the same, 
but each of them differs according to the circumstances and stage of 
civilisation of tbe people among whom they are told. The truth is 
that folk-tales have their root in nothing less than the nature of the 
human intellect. They do not owe their existence to one race, or to 
one climate or state of culture. Certain forms of them may, through 
special advantages, be transmitted from one country to another ; but 
even they, as a rule, meet with indigenous growths of a similar 
character, with which they mingle freely, and produce many of the 
wild varieties we are so familiar with in western Europe. 

It will therefore be seen that, while agreeing with Mr. Clouston in 
asserting a common origin tor the group of stories tn which we have 
referred, we ran by no means admit that that origin is to be sought 
for in any one age or land, and still less that one body of literature, 
however remarkable, contains it. The existence of the variants we 
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tmye cited, whatever mny be tbclr meaning, cannot b? squared wifX 
any snch tbeory. And what is true of this group, is trae, if not of all, 
lit least of very many of the stories recorded in the volumes under 
review. Our sample has been c-hoseu at random, and it is one which 
hs3 been supposed to yield special evidence against independent 
invention. We would not however bo understood as asserting aOT 
theory on the subject. Tbia is not the occasion for doing so, 
that vie are concerned now to do is to point out, with all respect i 
the memory of that great scholar, that Dr. Benfey'a conclu.' 
founded on too narrow a deduction. To our mind no teaching can | 
satisfactoiy which severs folk-tales from other departments of foil 
lore and attempts to account for the phenomena of the former on 
ciples inapplicable to those of the latter. 

Bnt though we dissent from what, perhaps too raahly, we a 
to be Mr. Clouston's opinions, we cordially recommend his book to ■ 
students. Many of the stories he gives are elsewhere only to | 
foand in pnblications inaccessihlo to ordinary persons. '^ 
indeed occasionally wish that his references to authorities had been 
more direct and definite; hut his workmanship throughout is scholarly 
and accurate, and in all the thousand pages it would he difficult to 
find one that is tedious. The work is ilivided into two parts, the & 
volume dealing with stories in which the supernatural plays a p« 
and the second with apologues and comic tales. Of the two the lat 
is, we think, even more worthy of careful study than the former, sim 
the problems it offers arc more di£QcuIt of solution. 

The Dravidian Nightg Entertainments. Being a translation c 
" MadattakamiLraiankai.lai." By Pandit B. M. Nat^sa Bib 
Madras ; 1886, London : Triibner & Co. 
In July last year we had the pleasure of reviewing the first s 
second parts of Mr. ITat^sa Sistri's Folk-Lore in Southern India, i 
we have now before us another translation from the Tamil, by i 
same Pandit, ot a work which can be known to very few of c 
members, and which should possess no little interest for i 
comparers, and indeed all who are devoted to the study of the hista 
of fiction. One important result of Mr, Nat^sa S&strl'a translatiq 
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from the Tamil mnBt be to gire anntlier and telling blow to the theory 
of OUT Earopcan popular tales being the exclusive property of the 
Aiyan row. They also servp to show, as it seems to ns, the marked 
inflncnce of the Tamils on the Budilhist literolure of Ceylon, and, in 
fact, suggest new qaestions as to the origin and diffasion of tales and 
■pologaes current throughout the whole of the Indian peninsula. 

Like nearly all Asiatic story-books, the DraviiUnn Nights, as the 
learned translator happily entitles the English rendering of the Tamil 
romance Madana Kama lidja Kadai, consists of a general, or leading 
story, witliin which are sphered or interwoven a series of tales, more or 
less appropriate to the circnmstances which led to their narration. 
The frame-story is thue outlined by the translator in his prefnce: 
" Uadanakamaraji!, the prince of the Siabendrapuri, falle in love with 
two female Ggures represented in a picture. His minister goes in 
searcb of them, finds them out after a great deal of difficulty, and 
succeeds in getting them apparently wedded to himself. The ladies 
approach, each in her turn, the side of their lord, to give him their 
company. But as he has meant one of them to be the wife of his 
master the prince, and as he himself must choose his wife only after 
the prince has chosen bis, he keeps them off hy relating fine stories, of 
the adrentures, half probable, half improbable, of some great prince or 
other hero. By concluding each story with the question, ' And must 
not EUch a youth marry you, my gem of womankind ?' ho prepares 
them to accept their future lord," And here it may be mentioned, as 
another of the innumerable parallels of the biblical story of Joseph and 
Potiphar's wife, that the prince had become an esile from his father's 
Gonrt and kingdom in consequence of the daughter of the king's 
domestic chaplain having fallen in love with liim, and on her proffered 
love being rejected, in revenge accused liim to his father of having 
attempted to violate her chastity, upon which the king ordered liia son 
to be put to death ; but the executioners, believing him to be innocent, 
killed a beast in liis stead and showed its blood as that of his son ; 
and the prince accompanied by his faithful friend, the son of the king's 
chief minister, set out for another country. 

The stories related by the minister's son to his supposed wives 
alternately are twelve in number, abound in most interesting adventures, 
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and present parallels to manj incidents in European folk-lore, 
in tlie first recitnl wc have, mutatis mutandis, a storj niialogons 
Norse tale {in Dasent) of Farmer Weathersky and liis pupil in ma{ 
witli its many variants, Welsh, German, Italian, &c. The secoi 
story mnat be considered as containinp the germ of the Arahian tl 
oF Aladdin and hi^ Lamp, which has &\»a its analogues i 
A§iatic and European talesi. A cbse parallo! Ut the third reeitiil is 
found in the Rev. Lnl Bebari Day's Folt-Talet 0/ Bengal. In the 
fifth, we hove a variant of the wiile-spread story of " The Oatc 
Child," so ably disonsseU by Mr. E. Sidney HartUnd in this Jcurt 
last year, p. 308 fT.; in which, inter alia, occur the petrifying 1 
victims, bird-maidens, incidents similar to sonie of those i 
Arabian tale of Hassan of Basra, and thR bcauttfal legend of Cad 
and Psyche. The sixth recital furnishes a striking parallel to t 
tale entitled "The Transformation Donkey" in Miss Busk's foil 
Lore of Some. In the seventh ptory are recounted the marrellol 
adventures of a prince, who was bom in the form of a tortoise, ii 
quest of a divine flower, which he had to obtain before marrying a 
beautiful princess. 

But our space does not permit of even briefly indicating the 
character of the remaining narratives of the minister's son ; suffice it 
to say that they are all equally curions and entertaining, and in the 
sequel the prince rejoins his friend and after strange adventures they 
arrive at his father's capital, with the young ladies, one of whom the 
prince espouses, while the other becomes the wife of the minister's son; 
and the conclusion (unlike that of most frame-stories) is full of 
wonderful incidents. All students of folk-loro and of romantic Action 
cannot fail to find this work very useful, and all lovers of fairy tales 
must be delighted with it from the lieginuing to the happy end. 
Considering that English is a foreign langaage to Mr. Nat^sa SAstri, 
the translation is on the whole very good, and we hope soon to hear 
ot a new edition being required, the present one l>eing, we undcratBUd, 
rather limited, 
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The Fotk-Songa of Italy. Specimens, with Trnnslations and Notes, 
from each Province, and Prefatory Treatise by Misa R. H. Bosk, 
8saiat*d on the Sicilian portion hj Dr. Pitre. (Sonnenschein). 

The recent volume of the Countess Marti ueDgo-Cesareeco on Follt- 
Songs is quiukty and nbly followed np. Folk-aonge are one of t 
prmcipai developments of the folk-lore of a country, and of all 
countries those of Italy ore the most important. Whatever they may 
be thought to bave borrowed from Greece or the East, they there re- 
ceived a perfection of diction, aitd became the own utterance of the 
people in a way wliich is unrivalled in any other country. 
«lone can dispnte the palm; but the Spanish songs which we know 
uid admire most tell of nobles and heroes, and arc not of the people 
themselves in the way the Italian songs are. 

Miss Bosk has devoted many years to working np this coUectaon ot 
them, and she has had the immense ailvantage of the co-operation of 
nativefrienda to direct and control herresearches. Dr. Fitre, the greatest 
of Italian folk-lorists, himself selecting for her the Sicilian contingent. 
We have every reason to conceive therefore that she has succeeded in 
her aim of making it perfectly representative of the thoughts and 
manners of the Italian peoples in all the various provinces of the 
peninsula ; and care and scholarly handling are apparent alike in the 
selection of information in the Prefatory Treatise and numerous Notes, 
and in the delicate finish of every part. The gtrucfurc and the history 
of the Torying forms of the folk-song, all the different parts of the 
country, are succinctly traced, and the dialectic changes exjilained, and 
the relation of local customs and traditions jadicionsly pointed oat; 
and amid all this immense range of variation, as well as in that of 
date, the characteristics which distinguish the most polished folk-song 
from literary poetry aie never For a moment wanting. 

We have alluded to the range of date, but we ought more particu- 
larly to state that this is very considerable. Miss Busk has been for- 
tanat« in being able to introduce some very remarkable specimens of 
very early date. Nothing can be more qnointly pretty than the reli- 
gions ballate at p, 29, while that at p, 126 is one ot the most pro- 
d'uponeij stirring utterances of the much-worn theme of a forsaken 

liden that has ever been written, and this is over four centuries old. 
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TV. next meeting of the Society will be held at Si, 
Street, on Fridaj, 22nd April next, at eight o'da^ to cnwMir Ad 
proof of the three first sections of the Handbook to Folk^Lan^ wr 
being prepared bj Mr. Gbmme. These sections aze : u Wlni foDcJoi 
is ; ii. Superstitions connected with great natnrml objecte; m« fBmpm 
stitions connected with trees and plants. Members wiahing for prooi 
!;^ before the meeting shonld applj to Mr. Foster. Other m e ciiii gi vi 

7 follow to consider the remaining sections of the handbook. 

The annnal meeting was held on the 25th March, the Preriden 
P the Earl of Strafford, in the chair. The rule fixing the nmiiber < 

the Conncil at twelye was altered, increasing the noniber to twent 
By this means the Society is able to haye on its ConncO some of i1 
distinguished foreign members as well as lady members. Miss Bom 
:' / has kindly accepted office as a member of Council. A hearty rote i 

thanks to the President and to Mr. Foster closed the proceedings. 
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BEING THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE 
"BOOK LOVER'S LIBRARY." 

IJHIS volume appeals to a special class of book< 
lovers — those who love illustrated books. It is 
meant to tell the amateur how the pictures he 
admires were produced, and to assist the author in 
deciding how his book is to be illustrated. Even 
the printer may here perhaps learn something about a depart- 
ment of his business to which — as he is beginning to find out — 
it is desirable he sliould direct more of his attention than he 
has been in the habit of giving to it 

The technical student, though this book is not intended 
specially for him, will also learn a good deal about the advances 
which have of recent years been made in applying photographic 
methods to the work of the engraver. 

The various processes, beginning with ordinary photographic 
printing, and passing gradually through collotype, photo- 
lithography, "chemical engraving" or phototype, up to photo- 
gravure, the process by which large engravings of pictures are 
now so successfully produced, are all carefully described with 
much clearness, so as to render them intelligible to readers 
of ordinary intelligence, but without special technical knowledge. 



Their iiuitnl)ility for various purposes is pointed out, and the 
difTcrcnt applications for which they are each specially adapted 
aro indinitcil. The work will therefore be a convenient gnide 
to I III mo wlio wisli to illustrate their writings in the most soitable 
W(ty, and arc in doubt liow to attain their object 

Thonr w)u) arc themselves possessed of sufficient 
powrt to make tlicir own sketches and are uncertain hov 
In havr thrm reproduced will find here the information tfaej 
Nri'k, and lot their benefit special instructions are given as to the 
•iiiiiiiiri 111 wliit h drawings for reproduction should be prepared. 

I'll ihi* hwys public who love books of all sorts, and who are 
lull iiDirTl ill tluit wliirh relates to their production, the work may 
Ih> mili-ly I ttmiiietided, as it deals with a most important branch 
III lhi> iiiib|ii t and one so new that it has hardly yet been 
lit 'Hid III idl vM rpl in srattercd articles in technical and scientific 
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\Ol,rMt:s /X THE SAME SERIES. 

Flow TO FORM A LIBRARY. 

tlv IIKNKV H. WUKATLEY, F.S.A. 

|tl|i, tib|ril nl this work is to provide information for 
I hi till* who air interested in the forming of Libraries, 
whi'lhi'i thoMr who propose creating a library for 
'rJl Ihi iiidrlvi-M. oi deHire to know something practically 
*i .-. .-f. ,,| ilir I iiMn litiii of books for other purposes. This 
iMhfMnriHffii hi lilvrii ill a itmdensed and accessible form, and the 
M-iidM In iiinnliiiillv iflriii'd to further sources where wider and 
ifHfiii itilidtMl kMowlrfl}ir run be obtained. 

CONIKNTS. 
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O/'/JV/ONS OF THE PRESS. 

''An admirable ttulde to the bcNt bibliographies and books of reference. 
it is aitoKclher a volume to be desired,"— Globe, 

" Everything a)>out this volume is satisfactory— paper, type, margin, size, 
above aU, the conlenlM."—^/. 7a««V (7as///tf. 

''Supplies in a compact form much that theUbrarian and book-lover could 
not obtain elsewhere without lengthy nteuch,'*^Ojtf'ord ChronicU, 




OLD COOKERY BOOKS AND 
ANCIENT CUISINE. 

By WILLIAM CAREW HAZLITT. 

|R. HAZLITT gives in this work a historical sketch of 
the subject of cookery as supplied by the literature 
of this and other countries ; he also furnishes a very 
complete bibliography of Cookery Books, with much 
curious and amusing information gleaned from them ; 
incidentally much little-known and out-of-the-way infonnation is 
supplied concerning the progress of the science of preparing 
food, with the gradual modification of dressing and serving it, 
the introduction of cooking and feeding utensils and implements ; 
the diet of the English yeomanry and poor; the use of the public 
tavern and cook shop, the ancient etiquette of the table, and 
many other points of interest which are rarely studied, but 
which yield much quaint and entertaining matter. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

"Fullofcurioasinfonnatioii, this work cud fairly claim to be i philosophical 
hiftory of OUT national cooktxy."— Morning Pt>il. 

" The curiosities of the art of cookery aad ils lileraluie, fully deserves a 
place in Ihe book-lover'a library.'"— itoDifet«/fcr, 



THE LITERATURE OF LOCAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 

By G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 
The work is divided into the following sections : — 

I LOCALGoVKKNHKNTCSNKttAi.I.y I IV. THB MUNICIPAL BOEOUQH 

II. Thi Shirk v. Tuk Guilds 

III. Thb HUNUkKD. I VI. Th« Manor 

VH. Thr Township and Parish 
ACH of these sections is prefaced by a short but con- 
densed historical account of the institution with which 
it deals, pointing out its most interesting features. 
This is followed by a classified list of books and 
other documents relating to the subject. The copious 
index of locslities and subjects treated of in the text, puts the 
information the work contains at the easy command of the reader. 
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CORNISH FOLK-LORE. 

Bv MlBS M, A. (JODRTNET. 

{Continued from p. 112.) 

Pabt III. 

|HE fairies of Cornwall may be divided into [our cJaoaea, 

tlie Small People, the Pixiea (pronounced Piskiea or 

i'isgies), the Spriggans, and the Knoekers. The first 

nre harmless elfish little beings known all over Eng- 

. land, whose revela on fine summer nights have often been 

described by those favoured individuals who have accidentally had 

i the privilege of seeing them. As a, rule they, however, wish to think 

themselves invisible, and in this county it is considered unlucky to 

call them by the name of fairies. The stories told about them by our 

old folk differed but slightly from those related elsewhere. There was 

I the well-known cow that gave the finest yield of milk, and retained it 

I All the year ronnd when others of the herd ran dry, but always ceased 

' the flow at a certain time, and if efforts were made to draw more from 

her, kicked over the milking-pail. The milkmaid discovered that the 

cow belonged to the small people by reason of her wearing in her hat a 

bnnch of flowers having in it a four-leaved clover, which rendered them 

visible, when she saw them climbing up the cow's legs and sucking 

iit her teats. The greedy mistress, when the maid told her of this 

discovery, contrary to advice, washed the poor animal all over with 

salt water, which fairies particularly dislike (as well as the smell ot fish 

and grease), in order to drive them away. Of coarse slie succeeded 

in her object, and by bo doing brought nothing but ill luck for ever 

after on herself and family, _ When unmolest^-d fairie.s bring good 

fortune to places they frequent ; but they are spiteful if interfered 

with, and delight in vexing and thwarting people who mcildle with 

Vol. 5.— Part 3. n 
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Ibem. It is well known " that they can't abear those whom they 
can't abide." Then there were the tales of persona spirit«(l away to 
fairyland, to wait npon tho small people's children and perform rarions 
little domestic offices, where tbe time has passed bo pleasantly that 
they have forgotten all about their homes and relations, until by doing 
a forbidden thing they have incurred their master's anger. They were 
then punished by being thrown into a deep sleep, and on avrakening 
found themselves on some moor close to their native villages. These 
unhappy creatures never, after their return, settled down to work, bat 
roamed about aimlessly doing nothing, hoping and longing one day 
lo be allowed to go back to the place from whence they had been 
banished. They had first put themselves into the fames' power by 
eating or drinking something on tbe sly, when they had surprised 
them at one of their moonlight frolics; or by accepting a gift of fniit 
from tbe bonds of one of these little beings. There are also two or 
three legends of curious women, who by underhand dealings have got 
hold of a mysterious box of green ointment belonging to the tairica, 
which, rubbed on the eyes, gave them the power of seeing them by 
daylight, when tliey look old, withered, and grey, and hate to be spied 
upon by mortals. These women'are always interrupted when they hare 
put tbe ointment on one eye before they have time to anoint both, 
and by an Inadvertent speech they invariably betray their ill-gotten 
knowledge. They cannot resist making an e.tclamation when they oca 
a fairy pilfering or up to some mischievous trick. Neither can they 
keep the secret of the aide on which they see, and they arc quickly 
made to pay the penalty of their misdeeds by a well-directed blow 
from the elf's fist which deprives them of the sight of that eye for en 
All these old wives' tales are fully related by Mr. Bottrell in hia tl 
series of Traditions, ^c. of West Cornwall. 

Fairies haunt the ancient monuments of this county, and a 
posed to be the beings who bring ill-luck on the destroyers of th^ 
" Not long ago a woman of Mousbal (a village near PenKance) ( 
me that troops of small people, not more than a foot and a-half hi^ 
used, on moonlight nights, to come out of a hole in the cliif, open« 
on to the bench, Newlyn side of the village, and but a short dista 
from it. The little people were always dressed very smart, and if a 
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ona came near them ivoulJ scamper awny ijito iLe hole. Mothers 
often told their children that if they went under cliffs by night the 
smnll people would carry them away into ' Dicky Danjy'n hole.' " — 
Bottrell. 

Theac small people are said to hare heen half-witted people who 
had committed no mortal ain, but who, when they died, were not good 
enough to go to Heaven. They are also thought, in some state, to 
have lived before. 

The small people go about in parties, but pisk; in his habits, at 
least in West Cornwall, is a solitary little being. I gather, however, 
from Mr. T. Q. Couch's History of Polperro that in the eastern part 
of the county the name of Piskj is applied indiscriminately to both 
tribes. Ue says two only of them are known by name, and quotes 
the following rhyme : 

" Jack o' the laottrn I Joan the wad, 
Wbo tickled the maid and made her \aaA; 
Light mo homo the weather's bad.'' 

Here in the west he is a ragged merry little fellow (to laugh like 
a pisky is a common Cornish simile), interesting himself ia human 
affairs, threshing the farmer's corn at nights, or doiug other work 
and pinching the maidservants when they leave a house dirty at bed- 
time. Margery Daw, in our version of the nuraery-song, meeta with 
punishment at his hands for her misdoings— 

" See saw, Margery Daw, 
Sold her bed and lay upon straw ; 
Sold her beil and laj opon hay, 
And pisky came and carried her away. 
For wasn't she a dirty etttt 
To sell her brd and lie in the dirt ? " 

Should the happy possessor of one of these industrious, unpaid fairy 
servants (who never object to taking food left for them by friends) 
express his thanks aloud, thus showing that he sees him, or try to 
reward him for his services by giving him a new suit of clothes, he 
leaves the house never to rctiurn, and in the latter cose may be heard 
to say: 

" Pisky fine, pisty gay 1 
Pieky now will fly away." 



Or In Mnolhur vorRion: 
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<< VMy DBW co&t, and piskj new hoot, 
PUkj now will do no mora good,"— (T^Cj 

Mr. CortiUh, tlio Town Clerk oF Peosance, meDtiaaed at an 
ritinrlitri iiioolitiK rocontly lioUl iu Ibut town, " that there 
Ml III iitl«LlMK ill il; tlial a gt-'ntlcmun, wliose opinion he woold b)» on 
liilkJif iiiull"rN, lind t'jiil liitii ^^'i^^ ^e hod oft«n seen it sitting V^^J 
\ij Mio (lii*li|p." Wlion miscliieTOUsly inclined piaky oAea IcmIi 
IihiiIhIiM l>uoiili< Nud dunco ; like Will of the Wisp, he Ukes tboo 
ii*ar Iini1iru> anil ilitolioH, uiiil sometimes ronnd and nxiitd the same 
llulil, ri'iilii wliIiOi tlipy in rnin try to find their way home (olthoogh 
lliwy i^iiii alwuyit *o» tlio I'lttb close at Land), until they Eit down aad 
iiirri UkIi- nI»uIiIii)(m Uio wrong side out, as an old lady, born in (he 
litii (ittiilliry, wlmrii I wull know, once told me ahe had done. To torn 
It |>iii'liiit Inaldo nut liaM tho same effect. But to ijuote the words of a 
Utu wlMy IJiiniUli doctor, " Piaky led i» often whiskey led." 

Mr T, (J. Cniirli In liii lio fore- mentioned book has two or three 
niMiialiiK ■iHrioi of tliuir merry praukB. One is called " A Voyage 
witlt Mill I'UUIm." a I'oliwrro Ind meeting them one night as ho was 
f(ii|ij{( on iiji nrrund heard thorn any in chorus, " I'm for Poitalloi* 
OrwiUi " (a plttoo In tlio noiglibourhood). Repeating the cry after 
Ihiini, '' iiiibk II* tliunght ]iu found himself there surrounded by a 
thrung of laiijjlilng pUltiW The next place they visited was Seaton 
lluttuli, bulwaon I'uljjcrro nnd Plymouth ; the third and last cry was 
'• I'm firr Ibu King of Franco's cellar." Again he decided on joining 
tliem, dro|i[H<d tlio hundio ho woi carrying on the sands, and " imme- 
dlaloly found hlnuiutr in a iimcious cellar, engaged with his mysterious 
companions in tniting the richest wines." Afterwards they strolled 
through thu palnoe, wlioru in a room be saw all the pi-eparatlons made 
for a f«a»t, and could not roBi»t tJie temptation of pocketing one of the 
rich silver goblot« from the table, The signal for their return was 
■oon given, and onco moro he found himself on Seaton Beach, where 
ho had just lime to pick U]j his bundle before he was whisked home. 
All tbcBo voyages wore mode in the short space of five minutes. 
When on his return ho told his adventures they were listened to with 
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incredulity until he produced the goblet, which proved the truth of his 
tale. After having been kept for generations this trojjhy has dis- 
appeared, " These little creatures seem Bometimea," Mr. Conch says, 
" to haTO delighted in mischief for its own sake. Old RoLin Hicks, 
who formerly lived in a house nt ' Quay Head ' (Polperro), has more 
than once, on stormy winter nights, been alarmed at his supper by a 
voice sharp and shrill ' Eobin ! Robin I your boot is adrift.' Loud 
wa« the laughter and the tacking of hands (clapping) when they 
succeeded in luring Robin as far as the quay, where the boat was 
lying aafely at its moorings." 

Another of his legends is about a fisherman of his district, John 
Tuprail, long since dead, who was, on a frosty night, aroused from 
his sleep by a voice which called to htm that Lis boat was in danger. 
He wont down to the beach to find that some person had played a 
practical joke on him. As he was returning he saw a group of piskies 
sitting in a eemicircle under a much larger boat belonging to one of 
his neighbours. They were dividing a heap of money between them 
by throwing a piece of gold alternately into each of the hats which 
lay before them, John was covetous, and forgot that piskies hate to be 
spied upon ; so be crept up and pushed his hat slily in with the others. 
When the pile was getting low he tried to get off with bis booty with- 
out their detecting the fraud. Ho had got some distance before the 
cheat was discovered ; then they pursued him in such hot haste that 
he only escaped with his treosnre by leaving his coat-tails in their 
hands. "The pisky's midwife" is common; but she sees them by 
accidentally rubbing her eye with a bit of soap whilst washing their 
baby. Like those who have stolen and applied the green ointment, 
she loses the sight of it by a blow from an angry pisky's fist. She 
meets and recognizes tlie father at a fair where, as usual, he is pilfering, 
and foolishly asks after the welfare of mother and child. But all these 
stories in West Cornwall would be told of the " small peopile " as well 
as the well-known " Colman Grey " {of course the name varies) which 
relates how a farmer one day found a poor, half-starved looking 
bantling, sitting alone in the middle of a field, whom he took home 
and fed until he grew ijuite strong and lively, A short time after a 
shrill voice was suddenly heard calling thrice upon " Colman Grey." 
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Upon nliich the imp cried " Ho ! ho I ho ! mj daddr is e 
tlirongh the keyhole, and was nerer heard nf after, 
children were, ia this coanty »t the beginning of the centnry. sni to 
tarn, when they died, into piskies ; ihey gradaally went through many 
transformations at each change, getting smaller until at last they 
became "Merjona"* (ante) and 6 nally disappeared. Another tradition 
ii that they were I>niids, who, because they wonld not believe in 
Christ, were for their siai condemned to change first into piakie%a 
gradually getting smaller, they too, as ants, at last are lost. It mm 
on acconnt of these legends considered nnlncky to destroy an ant'Ufl 
nest, and a piece of tin pnt into one conld, in bygone "^aya, throngli 
{)isky power be transmuted into silver, prorided that it was inserted at 
some THfjing lucky moment abont the time of the new moon. 

Moths were formerly believed in Cornwall to be departed 80q1& J 
and are still, in some districts, called piskies. 

There is also a green bng which infests bramble-bashes in the lata 
Biitumn that bears the same name, and one of the reasons & 
for blackberries not being good after jMichnelmas is that pisky spotb 
them then. Pisky is in some places invoked for lack at the swarmini 
of bees. 

It was once a common custom in East Cornwall, when houses v 
built, to leave holeg in the walls by which these little bemgs conl^ 
enter ; to stop them np would drive away all luck. And in West4 
Cornwall knobs of lead, known as pisky's pows or pisky feet, werfl 
placed at intervals on the roofs of farm-houses to prevent the plstiei 
from dancing on them and turning the milk sour in the dni 

Country people in East Cornwall sometimes put a prayer book 4 
nniler n child's pillow as a clmrra to keep away piskies. I am told I 
that a poor woman, near Launceston, was fuUy persuaded that one of ■ 
her children wos taken away and a piskey substitnted, the disostor 1 
being caused by the absence of a prayer book on one particular night. I 
— U. G. T, NoUa and Queries, December, 1850. 

If piskies are kind and helpful little beings, spriggans or spritea ] 

nre s]iiteful creatures, never doing a good turn for any one. It is th^ J 

is nl9o used in Cornwall m a term uf ondeanneut, " She's J 
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who carry off poor babies from their mothers, when tliey have been 
obliged to leave them for a few hours alune, potting their ownngly 
peevish brats in their cradles, who never thrive under the foster- 
mother's eare, in spite of all the trouble they may bestow upon them. 
Sfr. Bottrell tells the story of a spriggan, a married man with a 
family, who took the place of a poor woman's child one evening when 
she was at work in the harvest field. For although an innocent baby 
Iield in the arms is thought in Comwflll to prot^jct the bolder from 
mischief caused by ghosts and witches, it has no power over these 
creatures, who are not supposed to have souls. This legend took place 
under Chapel Cam Brca on the old road from I'enzance to St. Just 
in Penwith, The mother, Jenny Trayer by name, was first alarmed on 
her return one night from her work in the harvest field by not finding 
her child in its cradle, bnt in a comer of the kitchen where in olden 
days the wood and furze for the then general open fires was kept. 
She was however too tired to take much notice, and wont to bed, and 
slept soundly until the morning. From that time forth she had no 
peace; the child was never satisfied but when eating or drinking, or 
when she had it dnndUng in her arms. The poor woman consulted 
her neighbours in turn as to what she should do with the changeling 
(as one and all agreed that it was). One recommended her to dip it 
on the three first Wednesdays in May in Chapel Uny Well," which 
advice was twice faithfully carried out in the prescribed manner. 
The third Wednesday was very wet and windy, but Jenny determined 
to persevere in this treatment of her ugly bantling, and holding 
the brat (who seemed to enjoy the storm) firmly on her shonlders, she 
trudged off. When they got about half way, a shrill voice from 
behind some rocks was heard to say, 
"TredriUI Tredrilll 

Thy wife and ctiildroa greet thee well." 
liTot seeing any one, the woman was of eonrse alarmed, and her fright 
increased when the imps made answer in a similar voice 
" What care 1 far wifo or child, 

Wtien I ride on Dowdy's back to the Chapel Well, 

And ilBTe got pap my fill ?" 

* See anfi', " ComiBh Feasts and Feasten Cosloms." 
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AfUr thil ad Ten lure, Bhe took the advice of anodier ncigkbmr, i 
told lior tliu bent tray to get rid of the eprig^ao and lun her a 
clilld rntiirnoil was " tn |iiit the small body npon the &she«' |Nle,aBd 
Itimt It wall with n broom ; then lay it naked nnder s chmcli sdle : 
i\ieto loavo il and keep out of sight and heariDg till tfaetnm of niglit; 
whon nine tlmoi out of ten, the tbing wiit be taken awsy and tbo 
Ntolon child ri'lurnod." This was finally done, all the women of ihe 
villago after it had been put npoa a convenient pile '■ belabooring it 
with tht'ir brooms," upon which it naturally set up a frightfnl roar. 
After duric it woa laid under the stile, and there next morning tlie 
woman " found her own ' doar checld ' sleeping un some dry slnw*' 
molt bonntif iilly clean and wrapped in a piece of chinU. " Jenny 
nnr»od her recoTorod child with great care, bat there was always some- 
tiling i|Tinnr about it, as there always is about one that baa been in the 
fairios power — if only for a few days," 

Tliere nrn mnny ether talcs of changelings, bnt they reaemble each 
other so much Ihat thoy are not worth relating. In the one aborc 
quoted from Mr. Ilottrell ho gives a third charm for getting a child 
restored as follows, " Make by night a smoky fire, with green ferns and 
dry. When thn chimney and house are fnll of smoke as one can bear, 
throw the changeling on the hearthstone ; go out of the house, turn 
three times ronnd ; when one enters the right child will be restored." 
Spriggans loo guard the vast treasures that ore supposed to he buried 
beneath our iraraense cams and in our cliff castles. No matter if 
the work bo carried on by night or by day, they are sure to pnnish the 
rash person who ventures to dig in hopes of securing them. When he 
has got some way down, he linds himself surrounded by ImndreJs of 
ugly beings, in some cases almost as tall as he, who scare the nnliappy 
man until ho loses all control over himself, throws down liis tools 
and mahes off as fast as he can possibly go. The fright often makes 
him so ill that he has to lie for days in bed. Should he eret 
summon up courage to return to the spot, he will find the pit refilled, 
and no traces to show that the ground had been disturbed. 

Knockers (pronounced knackers) are mine fairies, popularly 
supposed to be (ae related elsewhere) the sonls of the Jews who 
crucified Christ, sent by the Romans to work as slaves in the tin 
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mlnee. In proof of Ihig, they are saiil never to have hecn Le:ird nt 
work on Saturdays, nor other Jewish festivals, Tlicy are compelled 
to sing carols at Christmas timp. Small pieces of smelted tin found 
in old smelting- works are known as " Jew's bowels." These fairies 
hannt none but the richest tin mines, nad many are reputed to have 
been diecoTcred by their singing and knocking underground ; aid 
miners think when they hear them that it is a sign of good lack, 
because when following their noises they often chance on lodes of good 
ore. When a miner goes into an " old level " and sees a bright light, 
it is a sure sign that he will find tin there. Knockers like spriggans 
are very ugly beings, and, if you do nut treat them in a friendly spirit, 
very vindictive. " As stiff as Barker's knee " is a common saying in 
Cornwall ; he Laving in some way angered the knockers, either by 
speaking of them disrespectfully or by not leaving (as was formerly the 
custom) a bit of his dinner on the ground for them (for good luck), 
they in revenge threw all their tools in his lap, which lamed him for 
the rest of his life. Mr. Bottrell tells a similar story of a man named 
Tom Trevorrow, who when he was working underground heard the 
knockers just before him, and ronghly told them " to be quiet and 
go." Upon which, a showers of atones fell suddenly around him, and 
gave him a dreadful fright. He seems however to have quickly got 
over it, and soon after when eating his dinner, a nnmbeT of squeaking 
voices sang, 

" Tom IVevorrow 1 Tom Trevorrow 1 

Leave some of thy ' foggan ' • for bocca 

Or bad luck to thee lo-morrow 1" 



But Tom took no notice and a 
knockers changed their song to 

"Tommy Trevorrow I Tommy Trevorrow I 
We'll send tbee bad luck to-morrow ; 
ThoQ old cannadgeoD, to eat all thy foggan, 
And not leave a'didjao't for bneca." 

After this such persistent ill-luck followed him that he n 
leave the mine. 



) up every crumb, upon which the 



3 obliged to 



* Faggan, a cake made of flonr and ralsioa often eaten by miners for dinner, 
t Didjan, a tiny bit. 
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liven in tho hbdio of b opirit that in Cornwall it waa once thonght 
iioceiaar; to propitiate. Fishermea left a fish on the sands for Imcca, 
nntl In tho harveat a piece of bread at lanch-time ma thrown orcr ihe 
loft ihouldcr, nnd a few drops of beer Epilled on the gnnmil for him to 
(tninre good-luok. Bucca, or bacca-boo, was, until very latdy (and I 
oxpeot in some places afill is) the terror of cbildreo, who were often 
when crying told "that if they did not rtop he wonld oome mi 
carry tlioni off." It WM nUo tho name of a ghost; but nowadays to 
call a person a " greot bucca" simply implies that yon think bim % 
fool. Thoro wori> two bnccas — 



Minera, too, hod aoma superstition in regard to snails, known in 
Clomwall as " bnlhoms," for if they met one on their way to woik 
they ftlwajH dropped a bit of their dinner or some gre&se from ibxar 
lanthom before him for good-lnck. 

Ahhongh Cornish minors, or "tinners" as they are generally called, 
nro a vi^ry iiitulligimt, and since the days of Wesley a religions body 
of men, mnny of those cilJ-world beliefs still linger. To this day it is 
considorod uidtii'ky to make the form of a cross on the sides of a 
mine, and whi'n iiiidcrgroimd you may on no acconnt whistle for fear 
of vexing the knockers and bringing ill-luck, but you may singr or 
orcn Nwoar' witliont producing any bad effect. Down one mine-shaft 
a black goal ia often seen to descend, bnt is never met below ; in 
unolhor mine a white rabbit forbodcs nn accident. A hand claspiD^ 
the ladder and coming down with, or aftor a miner, foretells misfortnns 
or doatli. This snporBtition prevails, too, in tho slate qnarries of tho 
eastoni part of tiio county. 

The miners in tho Blnto-qnarries of Dolabole have a tradition that 
the right hand of a minor, who committed suicide, is sometimes seen 
following tlioni down tho ladders, grasping the rings as they let tliem 
go, holding a miner's light between the thumb and linger. It fore- 
bodes ill to tho seer. — EsmS Stuart, Bee " Tamsina Choice," Congman, 
June, 1883. 

Miraculous dreams arc ralated ; warnings to some miners, which 
• Borne say yon muat neither whinle nor awew, but yon may sing and laagh, 
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littYC prevented on particular dnys their going down hnlow with their 
comrades, whea serious accidents have happened and scverni haro 
lost their lives. Rich lodes, too, have been discovered through the 
dreams of fortunate woraen, who have been shown in them where their 
male relntives shonld dig for the hidden treasure. 

Miners still obacrvo somo quaint old cnetoms; a horse^shoe is 
somctim(^s placed on a convenient part of the machinery, whicli 
each, as he goes down I^d his day's work, touches four times to ensure 
good-luck. These must be " Tributers " (pronounced trib-ut-ers), 
who work on " trib-nt," when a percentage is paid on ores raised ; in 
contradistinction to " Tut-workers," who are paid by the job. 

Last year, 1886, at St. JubI, in Penritb, two men of Wheal Drea 
had their hats burnt one Monday morning, after the birth of their 
lirat children. 

Three hundred fathoms below the ground at Cook's Kitchen mine, 
near Camborne, swarms of fiics may be heard hnzzing, called by the 
men, for some nnknown reason, " Mother Margarets," From being 
bred in the dark, they have a great dislike to light. 

Swallows in olden times were thought to spend the winter in deep, 
old disused Cornish tin-works } also in the sheltered nooks of its cliffs 
and cairns. It is the custom here to jump on seeing the first in 
spring, 

A water-wagtwl, in Cornwall a *' tinner," perching on a window- 
sill, is the sign of a visit from a stranger. 

Cgrcw says—" The Cornish tynners hold a strong imagination, that 
in the withdrawing of Noali's floud to the sea the same took his 
course from east to west, violently breaking vp, and forcibly carrying 
with it the earth, trees and rocks, which lay anything loosely necre 
the vpper face of the ground. To confirme the likelihood of which 
supposed trnth, they doe many times digge vp whole and huge timber- 
trees, which they conceiue at that deluge to hano been ouertumed and 
whelmed," 

Miners frequently in conversation make use of technical proverbs, 
such as " Capcl rides a good horse." Cnpel is schorl, and indicates 
the presence of tin. " It's a wise man that knows tin" alludes to the 
various forms it takes. To an old tune they sing the words — 
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"Here's to Ibc devil, witli Ills nooden spft^e &nd shord, 
Digging tin hy the bnahel, with his tail cocked op." 

And on the eignboard of a public-hoiiBo in West Cornwall a few yes 
ngo (and probably stil]) might be read — 

" Come all good Cornish boys • walk in. 
Hero's braudj, mni, and &1imb, and gin; 
Yon can't do less than drink raccoss 
To copper, fiah, and tin." 

Miners believe that mandic (iron pyrites) being applied to a wonndl 
immediately ctirea it ; of wLicli they are so sure that tbey use no Othal 
remedy than washing it in the water that runs throngli the mandid 
ore.— A Complete Hislori/ of Cornwall, 1730. 

It is an easy transition from tnincs to fish, tlie next staple industry 
of Cornwall, and to the BUperstilions of its fishermen and aailoiw. 
Fish is a word in West Cornwall applied more particularly to pil- , 
charda (pelchurs). They freijnent our coasts in the autumn. 

" When the com ia in the shock, 
Then the Ssh are on the rock." 

And if on a close foggy day in that season yon ask the qneetion,— 
" Do you think it will rain?" the answer often is — "Nol it is onl^J 
het (heat) and pelchnrs," that sort of weather being favourable fori 
catehing them. 

" A good year for fleas is a good year for fish," the proverb says ; .1 
and when eating one the flesh must not be always taken off the bonoj 
from the tail to the bead. To eat them from head to tail is unlucky I 
and would soon drive the fish from the shore. There are many othM 
wise sayings about pilchards ; but I will only give one more couplet 
which declares that^ 

" Tbey are food, money, and light, 
All in one nigH't 

Should pilchards when in bulk| make a sqneaking noise, they arad 
crying for more, and another shoal will quickly be in the bay. 

* All men are boys in Comnall. 
+ Tr»in.oil is expressed from them. 
X To "bnlk'' pilchards ie to place them, after they have been mbbed with sal^ 
in large regolat beaps, alternately beads and tails. 
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Fiahermen dread going near the spot where vessels have been 
wrecked, as the voices of the drowned often call to them there, 
especially before a storm. Sometimes their dead comrades call them 
by their names, and then they know for certain that they will i 
die, and often when drowning the ghosts of their friends appear to 
them. They are seen hy them sometimes taking the form of 

Mr. Bottrell epeaks of a farmer's wife who was warned of her son's 
death by the milk in the pans ranged round her dairy being agitated 
like the sea waves in a storm. There is a legend common to many 
districts of a wrecker who rushed into the sea and perished, after a 
voice bad been heard to call thrice, " The hour is come, but not the 
man." He was carried off by the devil in a phantom ship seen in the 
offing, Bat ships haunted with seamen's ghosts are rarely lost, as the 
spirits give the sailors warning of storms and other dangers. 

In a churchyard near the Land's End is the grave of a drowned 
captain, covered by a flat tombstone; proceeding from it formerly the 
sound of a ghostly bell was often heard to strike four and eight bella. 
The tale goes that when his vessel struck on some rocks close to the 
shore, the captain saw all his men safely off in their boat, but refused 
himself to leave the ship, and went down in her exactly at midnight, 
as he was striking the time. His body was recovered, and given 
decent burial, but Lis poor soul had no rest. It is said that an unbe- 
lieving sailor once went out of curiosity to try if he could hear this 
bell ; he did, and soon after sailed on a voyage from which he never 
returned. 

Spectre ships are seen before wrecks ; they are generally shrouded 
in mist; bot the crew of one was said to consist of two men, a woman, 
and a dog. These ships vanish at some well-known point. Jack 
Harry's lights, too, herald a storm ; they are so called from the man 
who first saw them. These appear on a phantom vessel resembling 
the one that will be lost. 

The apparition of a lady carrying a lantborn always on one part of 
the Cornish coast foretells a storm and shipwrecks. She is supposed 
to be searching for her child, who was drowned, whilst she was saved, 
because she was afraid to trust it out of her arms. For the legemls 
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of " The Lady of the Vow " and " The- Hooper or Hooter of Senneo 
Core, eee ante, y. 99.* Mcrtnaida are still believed in, and it is Tery 
bad to offend them, Tor by their spite harbours have been filled ap with 
sand. They, however, kmdly take idiot children under their protec- 
tion. Tho Incky finder of one of their combs or glasses has tho 
power (as long as it remains in his posseswon) of charming away 
diseases. 

Boats are Baid to come to a sudden standstill when oyer the epot 
where lies the body of a drowned man, for whom search is being 
made. Sailors regard many things as had omens, snch " as a loaf of 
bread turned upside-down on a, table." (This will bring some ship 
to distress.) They will not begin a voyage on Childermas-day, 
nor allow a piece of spar-stone (quartz) to he carried on board n 
vessel : that would ensure her striking on a rock. Of course, they 
neither whistle when there, nor speak of hares, two most unlncky 
things ; and should they meet one of these animals on their way to 
the place of embarkation they think it far wiser to turn back home, 
and pnt off sailing for a tide. Hares (as already noticed) play a 
great part in Cornish folk-lore, The following amusing story 1 bad 
from a friend: — "Jimmy Treglown, a noted poacher living in a 
village of West Cornwall, became converted at a revival meeting ; he 
was tempted on his way to class-meeting one Sunday morning soon 
after by the devil in the form of a beautiful hare. Jimmy said, 
'There thee m-t, my dear ; but I waan't tuoch thee on a Sunday— 
nor yot on a weoky day, for that matter.' Ho went briskly on his 
way tor a few paces, and then, like Lot's wife, he was tempted to 
look behind him. Alas I in Jimmy's own words, ' There she wsi 
in her seat, looking lovely. I looked up a stone, and dabbed at her. 
Away she runn«d, and fnre-ee well, religion. Mine nmned away 
with her. 1 went Imme, and never went to class no more.f Yoa 



1 the devil ami 



simmen to me ' (seeming) I heard 'un 



l..igh »i.d ..y, . Al. 1 .1, 1 Ji„„,^ i„y, , ,,^ He. on IU= l.ip than. 
Tiieo mn,t confess il„e'.l h,.l « fair full.' So I gave in, ,„,! „y„ 

• And ■' Coraial. Fumi. anj Foasten Customs " 

t Tb. mij„.le C»mi.U „tt,n do.bl. italr n.gUl,™ : •■ I dont kno,,, „ot V 

I II nnvBr lio it, no, nevet ao more." 
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went nigh the ' people' (Wesleyans) no more. Nobody should fire at 
hares of this aort, except with a silver bullet ; they often appear es 
white, but the devil knowed I couldn't be fooled with a whit« "un."' 
Nothing id too ridiculoaa to be told of harea. Another old man from 
St, Just (still lifbg) once recited this anecdote in our kitchcU) and 
from his grarc manner eridently expected it to be believed : — " I was 
out walking (he said) one Sunday morning, when I saw a hare in a 
field which I longed to have ; so I shied a bit of ' codgy wax ' 
(cobbler's wax), the only thing I had in my pocket, at ud, when he 
ran away. What was my surprise on getting over a stile to see two 
hares in the next field face to face, the ' codgy wax ' had stuck to the 
nose of the first, and he in his fright had runned against the other, 
and was holden 'nn fast, too. So I quietly broke the necks of both, 
and carried em home." 

" The grapes are sour " is in Cornwall often changed to " Lev-un 
go I he's dry eaten after all," as the old man said when he couldn't 
catch the hare. 

Sulors and fishermen naturally have many weather proverbs, of 
which I will give a few :— 

" A north wind ia a broom for the Channel." 

" A Saturday's moon is a sailor's curse." 

" A Saturday's and Sunday's moon." 

" Come once in seven years too soon." 

" Between twelve and two you'll see what the day will do." 

"A southerly wind with a fog bring an easterly wind in 'snog' 
(with certainty)." 

" Friday'a noon is Sunday's doom." 

" Friday and the week are never alike," &a. &c. 

" Weather dogs " are pillars of light coloured like tlio rainbow, 
which appear on the horizon generally over the sea in unsettled 
weather, and always foretell storms. The inland dwellers of Cornwall 
have also their nise sayings on thia subject. Rooks darting around a 
rookery, sparrows twittering, donkeys braying, are signs of rain. 
Cats running wildly about a bouse are said to bring sturms on their 
tails. Some of their omens are simply ludicrous, such as " We may 
look for wet when a cat, in washing Its face, puts its paw over its 
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ear," or when " hnrlere " (small sparks) pUj aboat tfw b*™ of a 
grate A cock crowing on a stone is a algn of &m weaiber ; on tbi 
doorstep, of a Btranger. Bat here it is well known " That fools an 
weather-wise," aod " That those that are weather-wise are raidj 
otherwise." 

In West Cornwall not very long ago fanners, before they began to 
break np a graaa field or plongh for sowing, always torned the face* 
of the cattle attached to the plough towards the west and solemnly 
said, " In the name of God let as begin," and then with the snn's 
coarse proceeded on their work. Ererjibing in this coanty, eren 
down to BQcb a small thing as taking ttie cream off the milk-pans set 
round the dairy, mast for Inck be done from left to right. loTaliids, 
on going out for the first time after an illness, mnst walk with, not 
against, the sun, for fear of a relapse. 

Farmers here are taught that if they wish to thrive they mnst 
with the craw (crow), go to bed with ihe yow (ewe)," not be"lika 
Solomon the wise, who was loth to go to bed and loth to rise," fori 
does not "the master's eye make the mare fat?" "A Febnuij-: 
spring," according to one proverb, " is not worth a pin," and another' 
says " ft dry east wind raises the spring." Sayings current in other 
counties, snch sa " a peck of March dust is worth a king's ransom," 
are also quoted here, but those I sliall not give. There should be aa 
many frosty mornings in May as in March, for " a hot May makes k 
fat church-hay." A wet June mokes a dry September, and there 
always a black month before Christmas, The farmer too is told— 
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" A rainbow in the b 
A rainbow in the e 



ini, pat joor book in the com. 
i, pnt yonr hook in the sheare." 




A Bwarm oE bees iu May is worth a " yow " (ewe) and lamb samel 
day. It is considereil lucky in these parts for a stray swarm to settb 
near your house; and if yoa throw a handkerchief over it you mayj 
claim it as your own. The inside of hives should be rubbed wiH 
" scannsy bads " (elderflowers) to prevent a new swarm from leaving^ 
them. Honey should be always taken from the hive on St. Bartho> 
lomew's Day, he being the patron saint of bees. Of course all 1 
principal evenU happening in the families lo whom they belonged, i 
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this as in otlier counties, wpre formerly whisppred to them, that the bees 
might not think themselves neglected, and leaTc the pince in anger. 
At a recent meeting of the Penzance Natural History and Antiqua- 
rian Society a gentleman mentioned that when a boy he had seen 
thirty hives belonging to Mr, Joshua Fox, of Tregedna, tictl up in 
crape (an nnirersat practice) because of a death in the Fos family. 
Another at the same time said that when, some years since, the land- 
lady of the First and Last Inn, at the Land's End, died, the bird- 
cages and flower-pots were also tied with crape, to prevent tlic birds 
and plants from dying. Snails as well as bees are thought here to 
bring luck, for "the house is blest where snails do rest," and children 
on meeting them in their path, for some reason stamp their feet and 
say, 

" Snai] 1 snail t come ont of joni hole, 
Or I will b«aC yon black ae a coal." 

Another Cornish farmer's snperatition is that " ducks won't lay 
until they have drunk ' Lide ' (March) water;" and the wife oE one in 
1880 declared " that if a gooso saw a Lent lily (daffodil) before 
hatching its goslings it would, when they came forth, destroy them." 
Some witty thieves, many years ago, having stolen twelve geese from 
n clergyman in the eastern part of the county, tied twelve pennieB 
and this doggrel around the gander's neck, 

" Parson Peard, be not afeard. 
Nor take it mach in anger. 
We'ie boaght yonr geese at a penny a-piece, 
And left the money with tlie gander." 

Moles in this county are known as "wants," and once in the Land's 
End district I overtook nn old man and asked him what had made so 
many hillocks in a field through which we were passing. His answer 
was, " What you rich people never have iu your honses, ' wants.' " 

To this day in Cornwall, when anything unforeseen happens to our 
small farmers or they have the misfortune to lose by sicknesa some of 
their stock, they still think that they are " ill- wished," and start off 
(often on long journeys) to consult a " pellar," or wise man, some- 
times called " a white witch " (which term is hero used indiscrimi- 
nately for persona of both sexes). The following I had from a dury- 

VoL. 6.— Pabt 3. o 
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man 1 know, who abont twelve years ago quarrelled with a tlomestic 
servant, a woman living in a neighbouring house. 8oon after, from 
sfmc renaon, two or three of his cowa died ; he was qnite sore, be 
toUl me, that she had " overlooked " and " ill-wished " him. To ease 
his mind he had consnlt«d a "pellar" about the matter, wl)o had 
described her accurately to him, and, for payment, removed the 
" spell " {I do not know what ritea were used), telling him to look at 
hia watch and note the hour, as he would find, when ho retnmed 
linme, that a cow he had left sick would have begun at that moment 
to recover (which he says it did). The " pellar" also added, "The 
woman who lias ' ill-wished ' you will be swaddled in fire and l&pped 
in water"; and by a strange coincidence she emigrated soon a!t«F, 
and was lost in the ill-fated Cospatrick, that was burnt at sea. 

Water from a font is often stolen to sprinkle " ill-wished " persona 
or things. 

The two next examples were communieatoJ to nie by a ftiendt 
" Some twenty-six years ago a fanner in a neighbouring village (Weit 
Cornwall) sustained during one season continual losses from his cowa 
dying of indigestion, known as 'loss of end,' 'hom-bloom,' &o. 
After consulting an old farrier called Armstrong he was induced to 
go to a ' pellar ' in Exeter. His orders ware to go home, and, on 
ncaring his farm, he would sec an old woman in a field hoeing tamipa, 
and that she was the party who had cast the ' evil eye ' on him. 
When he saw her ho was to lay hold of her and accuse her of the 
crime, then tear ofi^ some of her dress, take it to his farm, and bum it 
with some of the hair from tlie tails of his surviving stock. These 
directions were fully carried out, and his bad health (caused by worry) 
improved, and he lost no more cows. A spotted clover that grew 
Inxurinntly that summer was no doubt the canso of the swelling." 
" Another farmer in the same village eighteen years since lost all hia 
feeding cattle from pleuro-pneumonia ; believing them to be 'ill- 
wished ' by a woman, he also consulted the Exeter ' pellar.' He 
bronght home some bottles of elixir, potent against magic, and made 
an imago of dough, pierced it from the nape of the neck downward, 
in the line of the spine, with a very large blanket-pin. In ordi 
make the agonies of the woman with the ' evil eye ' excruciating 
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the last degree, dough ami pin wore then burnt in a fire of hazel and 
ash. The cure failed, as any one acquainted with the disease might 
have forecast." 

Besides those remedies already mentioned for curing cattle, yoa 
may employ these:— "Take some blood from the sick animal by 
TTounding him ; let the blood fall on some straw carofnlly held to 
the place ; not a drop must he lost ; bum the straw, when the ill- 
wisher will be irresi^itibly drawn lo tlio spot ; then by violence you 
can compel him to take off the spell," Or, "Bleed one animal to 
death to sare the whole herd.'' 

A local ntwapaper, in 1883 (ComMAnKiJi), gives the following: — 
" Superstitions die hard. — A horse died the other day on a farm in 
the neighbourhood of St. Ivea. Its carcase was dragged on a Sunday 
away up to the granite rock basins and weather-worn bosses of Tre- 
croben hill, and there burnt, in order to drive away the evil spell, or 
ill-wishing, which afflicted the farm where the animal belonged." T, 
a few years since, saw a dying cat taken out of a bouse, on a mat, by 
two servants, that it migbt not die inside and bring ill-luck. In 
1865 a farmer in Portreath sacrificed a calf, by horning, for the 
purpose of removing a disease which had long followed his horses and 
C0W9. And in another case a fanner burnt a living lamb, to save, as 
he said, "his flock from spelts which had been cast on them." — 
Robert Hunt. 

The Cornuhtiian, in another paragraph, says :— "Our Snmmerconrt 
(East Cornwall) correspondent witnessed an amusing affair on Thurs- 
day moraing( April, 18B3). Seeing a crowd in the street, he asked the 
reason, and found that a young lady was about to perform the feat of 
throwing a pig's nose over a house for good luci: ! This is bow it wag 
done. The lady took the nose of a pig, that was killed the day 
before, in her right hand ; stood with her back to the house, and 
threw the nose over her head, and over the house, into the back 
garden. Had she failed in the attempt her luck was supposed to be 
bad," "Whet your knife on Sunday, you'll skin on Monday," is a very 
old Perran rhythm and St. Hilary (West Comwali) superstition, sn 
that, however blunt your knife may be, you must use it as it is, lest by 
sharpening it you bring ill-luck on the fanner, and he lose a sheep or 
o2 
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bullock." Mr. T. Q. Couch, W. Antiquar,/, 1883, says of one, " H« 
IB an old-fashioned mtin, and, amongst his other ' whiddles * (whiou), 
keepg a goat amongst his cattle, for the sake of keeping his cows 
from ttliiiping tlieir calrcs." Branches o( carr (monntain uh) weiv, 
in the cast of the county, hnng orer the cattle in their stalls to 
proToot their being " ill-wisbed," also carried in the pocket h ■ core 
and prerention of rheumatism. 

The belief in iritchcraft in West Comwall is much more general than 
most people imagine. Several casea have lately come under my own 
notice; one, thnt of a man-servant in our employ who broke a blood- 
vessel, and for a long time was so ill that his life was despaired of, 
lie waa most carefully attended by a Penzance physician, who came 
to SCO him three times a day. But directly that his strength began 
to return Le asked permission to go to Eedruth to consult a " pellar," 
a* ho was quite sure that he had been "overlooked" and "ill-wished." 
An old Penzance man, afflicted with rheumatism, who gained hia 
living by selling fruit in the streets, fancied himself ill-wished. He 
wont to Uelston to see a "wiseman" residing there, to whom he 
paid seven -and -six pence, with a furtlier promise of five pounds on the 
rcmnTftl of the " spell." As he was too poor to pay this himself a 
brotlier ngrcod to do it for him, but somehow failed to perform his 
contract. Now the poor old man thinks that the pellor's ill-wishos . 
are nddod to his forroer pains. H 

The " pollars " wore formerly magical rings, vrith a, blue stone iOTJ 
them, said to have been formed by snakes breathing on hazel-twigs. 
Our 00 un try- people often searched for these stones. Many are the 
chnrRiN against ill-wishing worn by the ignorant. I will quote some 
mentioned by Mr. Botlrell: " A atrip of parchment inscribed with tha J 
following wordi forming a four-sided acrostic: — 

8 ATOB 
A K E P O 
TENET 
OPERA 
ROTAS 

" At the lime of nn old lady's decease, a little while ago, on hel 
breast was found a small silk bag containing several charms, among-l 
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others & piece of iiarcliment, about three inches square, Larinj; writtcu 
on one side of it ' Nalgali ' (in ca])ital letters); under this is n pen- 
and-ink drawing something like a bin! with two paire of wings, a pair 
extended and another folded beneath them. The creature appears to 
be horering and at the Eanie time brooding on a large egg, sustained 
by one of its lege, whilst it holds a smaller egg at the extremily of its 
other leg, which ia outstretched and long. Its head, round and small, 
is unlike that of a bird. From the mdeuesa of the sketch and its 
faded 9tat« it 13 difficult to trace all the outlines. Under this sin- 
gular figure is the word ' Tetragrammaton ' (in capitals) ; on the 
rereiBe in large letters^ 

' Jehovah.' 
•Jah, Eloim.' 
' Shaddaj.' 
' Adonay,' 
' Have mercy on a poor woman.' 

"A pellar of great repute in the neighbourhood tells me that this is 
inscribed with two charms, that Nalgah is the figure only. The 
Abracadabra is also supplied, the letters arranged in the usual 
way. Another potent spell is the rude draft of the planetary signs 
for the Sun, Jupiter, and Venus, followed by a cross, pentagram, 
and a figure formed by a perpendicular line and a divergent one at 
each side of it united at the bottom. Under them is written, 'Who- 
soever beareth these tokens will be fortunat*, and need fear no evil.' 
The charms are folded in a paper on which is usually written, ' By 
the help of the Lord these will do thee good,' and inclosed in a littla 
bag to be worn on the breast." 

People in good health visited these pellara every spring to get 
their charms renewed, and bed-ridden people who kept theirs under 
their " pillow-beres " were then visited by the pellar for the same 
purpose. In every small Cornish village in olden times (and the race 
is not yet extinct) lived a charmer or "white witch." Their powers 
were not quite as great as those of a pellar, but they were thoroughly 
believed in and consulted on every occasion for every complaint. 
They were not only nblo to cnre diseases, but they could, when 
overlook " and ill-wish the offender, bringing ill-luck OD 
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him, anil also ou Uis family and farm-stock. The seTenth son of thfl 
eeTeiith son, or seventh dangLtcr of the seventh daughter, were born 
with this gift of charming, and made the luost noted pcllars; but 
any one might become a witch vrho touched a Logan rock nine times 
at midnight. Places mentioned elsewhere, as being in Cornwall their 
favourite resorts, and where they went, it is said, ridiug on ragwort 
etems, instead of the traditional broomsticks. 

Or, he might, safs another writer, use the following charm: 
to the chancel of a church to sacrament, hide aivay the bread froi 
the hands of the priest, at midnight carry it around the church troa 
south to north, crossing east three times. The third time a big toad, 
open-mouthed, will be met, put the bread in it ; na soon as swallowed 
he will breathe three tines upon the man, and from that time be 
become a witch. Known b; five blnck spots diagonally placed ui 
the tongue." There is also a strange glare in the eye of a person wl 
can " overlook," and the eyelids are always red. 

They conld in this county change themselves into toads, as well 
hares. Mr. Robert Hunt relates the story of one who met her death iit 
that form, and Mr. T. Q. Couch tells the tale of a sailor who was a 
" witch " • which received several injuries whilst in the shape of that 
animal. When a very small child, having a " kennel " (an nicer) on 
my eye, I was unknown to my parents taken by an old servant to a 
I'enzance " charmer," who then made a great deal of money by her 
profession. All I can remember nbout it is, that she breathed on it, 
made some curioos passes with her hands and muttered some incanta- 
tion. 

About twelve years ago, a woman who lived in the " west country " 
( Land's End district) as well as being a " white witch was a famous 
kriitflter," and wo among.'^t others frequently gave her work. WLen 
^he brought it back she was treated by our maids, who lived in 
great fear of her " ill-wishing" them, to the best our kitchen could 
afford, and many were the marvellous stories she told rae of her power 
to staunch blood, &c., when doctors failed. It was not necessary for 
her to see the person ; she could cure them sitting by her fireside if they 
were miles away. 
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A part of Lannceston Castle is locally known as Witch's Tower, 
&om the tradition that one was burnt at its foot, no grass grows on 
thti spot ; anotlier is said to hare met witli the same fate on a flut 
stone close to St. Auetell market-house. 

I will give some of their charms culled from various sonrcps, and 
remedies For diseases still used in Cornwall : — Take three burning 
sticks from the hearth of the "overlooker," make the patient cross 
over them three times and then extinguish with water. Place nine 
bramble -leaves in a basin of " Holy Well's water, pass each leaf over 
and from the diseased part, repeating three times to each leaf. Three 
virgins came from the east, one brought fire, the others brought frost. 
Out fire 1 In frost 1 In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost." 
Or take a stick of burning furze fiom the hearth, pass over and above 
the diseased part, repeating the above nine times. If joii can socceed 
by any means in drawing bluod from the "illwisher" you are certain 
to break and remove the spell. Stick pins into an apple or potatoe, 
carry it in jour pocket, and as it shrivels the "illwisher " will teel an 
ache from every pic, but this I fancy does not do the person " over- 
looked" any good. Another authority says, "Stick pins into a 
bullock's heart, when the Ulwisher will feel a stab for every one put in 
and in self defence take off the curse." 

A friend writes, " An old man called Uncle Will Jelbart, who had 
been with the Duke of Kent in America, and also a very long time in 
the Peninsula, about forty years ago lived in West Cornwall ; ho 
had a small pension, and in addition made a good income by charming 
warts, wildfire (erysipelas), cataracts, &c. He used to spit three times 
and breathe three times on the part affected, muttering ' In the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost I bid thee begone.' For cataract 
he pricked the small white ' dew-snail ' (slug) found abont four a.m., 
with a hawthorn spine, and let a drop fall into the eye; and in the case 
of skin diseases occasionally supplemented the chaim with an ointment 
made of the juice extracted from house-leeka and 'raw cream'; he 
sometimes changed the words and repeated those which with slight 
vanationa are known all over Cornwall : 
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" Chriat was crowned with thorca, 
The thoms did bleed bnt did not rot, 
No more shall thj — (mentioDiog the part affected): 
In the tisine of the Father, Son, and Holj Ghost." 

In proBe: "When Christ was upon the middle eartli, the Jews 
pricked him, his blood epmng up into heaven, his flesh never rotted 
nor 'fustered,' no more 1 hope will not thiue. In the name,'" &c. — 
From Mr. T. Q. Coach, who gives two othera Yery simUar. 

For Tetter b, 

" Tetter, tetter, thon hast nine eislen, 
God bless thee, fleafa, and preserve thee, bone ; 
Perish thou, letter, and be thoa gone: 
Id the Dame," kc. 

" Tetter, tetter, thoa host eight siaten," tec. 
This charm is thtis coatinaed nntil it comes to the last, which is, — 

■■ Tetter, tetter, thoa hast no atta," Jtc.— BottieU. 

Toothache. 
In prose and verge slightly varied, common in all parts of the 

CO only, — 

" Christ passed by his brother's door, 
Snw Peter his brother Ijiog on the lioor ; 
What aileth thee, biolber, 
Pain in thj teeth ? 
Thy teeth shall pain thee no more ; 
In the name of," Ice. 

This is to be worn in a bag oronnd the neck. Mr. T. Q. Couch 
gives this charm in prose; it begins thas, " Peter sat at the gate of 
the Temple, and Christ said unto him, What aileth thee?" &a. 
Another remedy against toathache is, always in the morning to begin 
dressing by putting the stocking on the left foot. — Through Rer, 
S. Eundle. 

A knuckle-bono is often carried in the pocket as & cure and 
preventive of cramp. I once saw an old woman turn out her pocket; 
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amongst its contents, aa well aa the knnckle-bone, was the tip of an ox- 
tongue kept for good-luck. 

Slippers on going to bed are when taken off, for the same complaint, 
oft«n placed under the bed with the soles upwards, or oa their heels 
against the post of the bed with their toes up. The following is from 
Mr. T. Q, Couch: " The cramp is keenlesa, Mary was sinless, when 
she bore Jcsusr let the cramp go away In the name of Jesus." All 
the charms published by the above-named author in his Historr/ of 
Poiperro were taken from a manuacript-book, which belonged to a 
white witch. 

When a foot bas "gone to sleep" I have often seen people wet 
their forefingers in their mouths, stoop and draw the form of a cross 
on it. This ia said to be an infallible remedy. Mr. Robert Hunt bae a 
rather similar cure for hiccough. " Wet the forefinger of the right 
hand with spittle, and cross the front of the lelt shoe (or boot) thiec 
timea, repeating the Lord's Prayer backwards.'' The most popular 
cure for this with ci:ildren is a heaping spoonful oE moist sugar, A 
sovereign remedy for this and almost every complaint ia a small piecB 
of a stale Good Friday bun grated into a glass of cold water. This 
bun is bung up in the kitchen from one year to the other. Bread 
baked on this day never grows monldy. 

For A Strain. 
" Christ rode oTcr the bridge, i 

ChriBt rode ander tbe bridge i 
Tein to rein, strain to strain, 
I hope, God, will take it bock again." 

Fob Aoce. 

When our Saviour saw the cross, whereon he was to be cmcified, 
his body did shake. The Jews said, " Hast thou an ague?" Our ] 
Saviour said, " He that keepeth this in mind, thought, or writing, ■ 
shall neither he troubled with ague or fever." 

Fob WiLnrtRE (Erysipelas). 
" Christ, he waLteth over the land. 
Carried the wildfire in his hnnd.l 
He rebaked the fire, and bid it BUnd ; 
Stand, wildfire, slnnd (three times repealed). 
In the name of," ic— T, Q. Conch. 
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Mr. Robert Hunt gives in hia book on Old Cornwall a. Latin charm 
for the ataunching o! blood. I Eud, however, on making inquiries 
that it is not the one generally used, which is aa follows : 

" Christ was bom in Bethlehem, 
BaptUed in the riTcr Jordan ; 
There he digged a well. 
And turned the water against the hill, 
So shall thy hlood stand still, 
In the name," Stc. 

There are other versions all much alike; a prose one runs thus, 
" Baptised in the river Jordan, when the water was wild, the water 
was good, the water stood, so shall thy blood. In the name," &c. 
— T. Q. C. 

The Rev. S. Rundle says a charmer once told him the charm for 
staunching blood consisted in saying a verse from the Psalms ; hut she 
could not read, and he was inclined to boheve the form was, " Jesus 
came to the river Jordan, and said, Stand, and it stood, and bo I bid 
then, hlood, stand. In the name," &c. For bleeding at the nose, a 
door-key is often placed against the back. Cuts are plugged with 
cobwebs; flue from a man's hat, tobacco leaves, and oocaaionally filled 
with salt. 

Club-moss is considered good for eye diseases. On the third day 
of the moon, when the thin crescent is seen for the first time, show it 
the knife with which the moss for the charm is to be cat, and repeat, 

" As ChriBt healed the iasue ot blood. 
So 1 bid thee, begone, 
In the name uE," He. 

Mr. Robert Hunt says, 

" Do thon eat nbat thoo cnttcat for good 1'' 

" At sun-down, having carefully washed the hands, the dub-moss is 
to be cut kneeling. It ia to be carefully wrapped in a white cloth, and 
suhaequently boiled in water taken from the spring nearest its place of 
growth. This may be used an n fomentation. Or the club-moss 
ninde into an ointment with butter made from the milk of a new cow." 

A "fitye"on the eye is often stroked nine times with a cat's tail ; 
with a wedding ring taken from u dead woman's, or a silver one 
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from drowned man's, band. Tbe belief in tbe effiuacj of a dead band I 
in caring diseaeea in Cornwall ia marvelious. I, in a fibort paper I 

rcftd at an antiqnBrian meeting, gare this instance, related to me by 1 
a medical man about ten years ago (now dead). A day or two after ft | 
number of other cases in proof of my statement appeared, to my anr- 
prise, in our local papers, wbich, as well as my own, I will traascribo. , 
" Once I attended a poor woman's child far an obstinate case of sore 1 
eyes. One day wbcn leaving tbe houfie the mother said to me, ' la I 
tbere nothing more, doctor, I can do for my little girl ? ' I, jokingly, I 
answered, ' Nothing, unless you care to stroke them with i 
man's hand.' Aboot a week after I met the woman in the streets, I 
who stopped me, and said, ' My child's eyes are getting better at J 
last, doctor.' I expressed myself pleased that tbe ointment I hod I 
given her was doing good. To my astonishment, she replied, ' Oh, 
it is not that, we ncrer ased it, wc took your advice about the dead 1 
man's band.' Until she recalled it to my memory, I had quite for- 
gotten TDj foolish speech." " I am one of those who can bear tes- 
timony to the tact of a cure having been effected by the means abov&- i 
named. I was born with a disfignrement on my upper lip. Mj ' 
mother felt a great anxiety about this, so my nurse proposed that m 
dead man's band shonld be passed seven times over my lip. I was 
taken to the house of one Bobin Gendall, Causeway-bead, Penzance, 
who at that time was lying dead, and his hand was passed over ray 
lip in the manner named. By slow degrees my friends had the satia- 
faction of seeing that the charm had taken effect." — Octogenarian. 

" I may add my testimony to Miss Courtney's remarks as to tha j 
belief in Cornwall in the virtue of tbe touch of a diseased part by a j 
dead man's hand. A cose came under my knowledge at Penzance of ] 
a chili who bad from birth a peculiar tuberous formation at tha I 
junction of the nose with the forehead, which the medical men would I 
not cat for fear of severing veins. Tbe child was taken by her 
mother to a friend's house, in which were lying the remains of a 
yonng man who had just died from consumption. The decoosed'a 
hand was passed over the malformation seven times, and it sooq 
began to grow smaller and smaller." " I have myself seen the child , 
since Miss Courtney read her paper (November, 1881), and, thuogti 1 
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the mark is still apparent, I am asatired it ia surely, if slowly, disap- 
pearing. A relation, of mins also tells me that, like Miss Courtney, 
she was taken to the Penzance nitch for the purpose of having a 
' stye ' removed from one of her eyes by channing." — Tramp. 

I was told of many other eases — one by another surgeon ; but it 
would be useless to repeat them. I will end with one I hare taken 
from JVo/M and Querteg, December, 1859 ;— 

" A lady who was staying lately at Penzance attended a funeral, 
and noticed that whilst the clergyman was reading the burial service 
a woman forced her way through the pall-bearera to the edge of the 
grave. When ho came to the passage, ' Earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust,' she dropped a white cloth upon the cofRn, closed 
her eyes, and apparently said a prayer, Ou making inquiries as to 
the cause of this proceeding, this lady found that a superstition exists 
amongst the peasantry in that part that if a person with a sore be 
taken secretly to a corpse, the dead hand passed over the Gore place, 
and the bandage afterwards bo dropped upon the coffin during the 
reading of the burial service, a perfect cure will be the result. This 
woman had a child with a bad leg, and she had followed this super- 
stition with a finn belief in its efficacy. The peasants, also, to the 
present day wear charms, believing they will protect them from sick- 
ness and other evils. The wife of the clergyman of the parish was 
very charitable in attending tlie sick and dispensing medicines, and 
one day a woman brought her a child having sore eyes to have them 
charmed, having more faith in that remedy than in medicines. She 
was greatly surprised to find that medicines only were given to 
her."— E. R. 

There is no virtue in the dead hand of a near relation. A cnriona 
old troth plight was formerly practised in Cornwall : The couple broke 
a wedding ring taken from the finger of a corpse, and each kept one 
half. The editor of a local paper {Corm'shman) once obtained a piece 
of rope, with which a man was hanged, for a poor woman who had 
walked fourteen miles to Bodmin in the hopes of getting it, that she 
might effect the cure of her sore eyes. 

The Rev. 8. Handle writes that " a Cornish surgeon recommended 
a charmer as being more efficacious than himself in curing shingles. 
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jwa ago, what aem» om ioU fcn to kai a toad, prt tne of ita kgs 
la a hag, and wear it laapwifcii br ■ abng Moaad Ua Md:. Be ^ 
•0, aad baa twrer bad a fit HBee.*— CWawfataB, Deoember, 1881. 

Toada arc alio won as daimi fcr otha i liMai M in this cood^ : — 
" On Uh 27tb July, 1875, I waa lod^ng wiA a very intelligent 
fpmam and bone-dfaler, at llntagd, ConwaD, wben be tits knocked 
down bj a rerj' Mrioiu attack of qainMj', to wbicb he had been 
anbJMt for manj jtm. He polled through the crisis ; mtd on being 
rafficiantlf raeorored he betook himselt to a ' vise noman ' at 
Canslfonl, She prcscribeJ for him as follows : — ' Get a IItc toad, 
fiatti) a iitring aronnd its throat, and hang it np till the body dropa 
from tllfl baad ; then tic the string aroand your own neck, and nerer 
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take it off, night or day, till your fiftieth hirthdfiy. You'll never have 
qninsey again. When I left Tintagel, I nnderstood that my landlord, 
greatly relieved in mind, had already commenced the operation.'' — 
Angus tuB Jessop, D.D. 

When a kettle won't boil, instead of the old adage, " A watched 
pot never boils," Cornish people eay, " There is a toad or a frog in 
it." It is here considered lucky for a toad to come into the house. 

Snakes avoid and dread ash-tree:^, a branch will keep them away. 
A small piece of mountain ash-wood "bare" is also one of the 
numerooB cares and preventives of rheumatism. Our peasantry 
believe however miioh you may try to kill quickly an adder or snake, 
it will never die before sunset. Mr. Robert Hunt sajs, " When an 
adder is seen, a circle is to be rapidly drawn around it and the sign of 
the cross made within it, whilst the first two verses of the 68th 
Psatm are repeated." This is to destroy it ; there are also charms to 
be said for curing their bites, when they are apostrophised " under 
the ashen leaf." This charm for yellow jaundice I culled from the 
Western Antiquary, " I was walking in a village churchyard near the 
town of St. Austell (I think in the autumn of I6S9), when I saw a 
woman approach an open grave. She stood by the side of it and appeared 
to be muttering some words. She then drew out from imder her cloak 
A good-size baked meal-cake, threw it into the grave and then left the 
place. Upon inquiry I found the cake was composed of oatmeal 
mixed with dog's wine, baked, and thrown into the grave as a charm 
for the yellow jaundice. This cure was at that time commonly 
believed in by the peasantry of the neighbourhood." — Joseph Cart- 
wright, March 1883. 

The words of charms most be mattered, they lose their efficacy if 
recited aloud, and the charmer must never commimicate them to one 
of the same sex, for that transfers the power of charming to the other 
person. Of superstitious rites practised for the cure of whooping- 
cough, &c„ I will speak a little further on. Comishmen in the last 
centnry from their cradles to their graves might have been guided in 
their actions by old women's "widdles" (superstitions), some as 
already shown are still foolishly followed ; but I Lope that few people 
are silly enough at the present day to leave their babies' heads a 
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twclrcmontli unwashed, under the mistaken notion that it 
nnluck; to do it. 

I have often and very recently seen the creases in the palms of 
children's hands filled witb dirt; to clean them before ihejwere a year 
old would take away riches— they would live and die poor. Their nails 
too for the same period should be bitten, not cat, for that would make 
them tbieves. Hair at no age must be cut at the waning of the moon, 
that would prevent its growing lu:cnriantly: locks shorn off must be 
always burnt, it is unlucky to throw them owny ; then birds might ass 
them in their nests and weave them in so firmly that there would be a 
difficulty in your rising at the last dny. Children's first teeth are 
burnt to prevent dog's or " snaggles " irregular teeth coming in their 
stead. " All locks are unlocked to favour easy birth (or death).' 
—A. II. Bickford, M.D,, Camborne, 1883. 

A popular notion amongst old folks is, that when a boy is 
on the waning moon the next hirth will be a girl, and vice versfl. ' 
also say that when a birth takes place on the growing of the moon, 
the next child will be of the same sex." A child born in the interval 
between the old and new moons is fated to die young, and babies with 
blue yeins across their noses do not live to see twenty-one. A cake 
called a groaning cake is made in some houses in Cornwall after the 
hirth of a child, of which every caller is expected to partake. The 
mother often carries " a groaning coke '' when she is going to 
" npraised " (churched); this she gives to the first penon she mi 
on her way, 

" Kimbly " is the name of an offering, generally a piece of bread or 
cake, still given in some mral districts of this county to the first per- 
son met when going to a wedding or a christening. It is aometimes 
presented to any one who brings the news of a birth to an interested 
party. Two young men, I knew about thirty years ago, were taking 
a walk in West Cornwall; crossing over a bridge they met a procession 
carrying a baby to the parish church, whore the child was to be 
baptised. Unaware of this curious custom, they were very much 
surprised at having a piece of cake put into their hands. A magis- 
trate wrofo to the WtBtern Morning News, in January 1884, saying, 
that on his way to his petty scBsions he had had one of these christea- 
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.Ttg cakes thmst into his hand, but unluckily lie did not etate in what; 
parish tliis happened. Tliis called forth seyeral letters on the subject, 
parts of which I will quote, 

" About thirty years ago at the christening of a brother (in the 
Meneage district, HeUton), and when the family party were ready for 
the walk to the afternoon service in Cuiy church, I well recollect 
seeing the old nurse wrap in a pure white sheet of pnper what she 
called the 'cheeld's fnggan.'" This was a cake with plenty of currants 
and saffron, about the size of a modem tea -plate. It was to bo given 
to the first person met on returning, after the chiM was christened. 
It happened that, as most of the parishioners were at the service, no 
one was met until near home, almost a mile from the church, when a 
tipsy village carpenter rambled around a comer, right against our 
party, and received the cake. Regrets were expressed that the 
' cheeld's fuggan ' should have fallen to the lot of this notoriously evil 
liver, and my idea was that it was a bad omen. However as my 
brother has always been a veritable Rechabite, enjoys good health, a 
contented mind, and enough of this world's goods to satisfy every 
moderate want, no evil can thus far be traced to the mischance." 
— J. C, Western Morning Nobb. 

" Kimbly" in East Cornwall is the name of a thing, commonly a 
piece of bread, which is given under pecaliar circumstances at weddings 
and christenings. When the parties set out from the house to go to 
church, or on their business, one person is sent before them with this 
selected piece of bread in his or her hand (a woman is commonly pre- 
ferred for this office), and the piece is given to the first individual that 
is met. I interpret it to have some reference to the idea of the evil eye 
and its influence, which might fall on the married persons or on the 
child, which is sought to be averted by this unexpected gift. It is 
also observed in births, in order that by this gift envy may be turned 
away from the infant or happy parents. This 'kimbly' is commonly 
given to the person bringing the first news to those interested in the 
birth," — T. Q. Coucli, Wettern Morning News. 

" I witnessed this enstom very frequently at Looe in South-east 

Cornwall from fifty to sixty-five yeara ago. I behevo it is correct to 

* Fnggan, a flat fake. 

Vol. 5,— Past 3. p 
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Baj that this gift was there q Email cake, made for the occasion, i 
termed tho 'christening-crib,' a crib of bread or cake being 1 
prorincialism for a bit of bread," &e, — William Pengelly, WetUi 
Morning News. 

Children, nhen they leavQ small bits of meot, &c. on their plato 
are in Cornwall often told " to eat up their cribs," 

The Re?. 8. Handle, Vicar of Godolphin, says, " That once he w 
sent for to baptise a child, around whose neck hnng a little bag, wbid 
the mother said contained a bit of a donkey's ear, and that this char 
had cured the child of a most distressing cough." 

In some parts of Cornwall it is considered a snre sign of being ' 
sweethearts if a young man and woman "stand witness together," i.e. 
become godfather and godmother of tho same child, — T.C. But not 
in all, for I remember once hearing in Penzance a conple refuse to do 
BO, saying that it was unlucky. " First at the font, never at the 
altar." When I was young, old nnrses often breathed in babies' 
mouths to cure tho thrush, thrice repeating the second verse of the 
Eighth Psalm, " Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings," &c. 
" May children and ' chets ' (kittens) never thriTC," and it is nnlacl^ 
to " tuck " (short coat) children in that month. 

" Tock babica in May, 
Yon'U tnck thein away." 

It is of course considered an unfortunate month for marriagefl,,! 
Neither should babies " bo tucked " on a week day, but on a Sundaj, I 
which day should also be chosen for leaving off any article of clothing; I 
as then you will Iiave the prayers of every congregatjon for you, and J 
are sure not to catch cold. A friend lately sent me the following | 
charm of one year's duration which prevents yonr feeling or taking k I 
cold. " Eat a largo apple at Hallow-een under an apple-tree joat i 
before midnight; no other garment than a bed-sheet should be worn. 
A kill or cure remedy." 

An empty cradle should never be rocked unless you wish to haye jh- J 
large family, for — 

"Bock Iho cradle empty 
Yon'Jl rock the babies plenty." 
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Tlie jingles wLich ToUow are often repeated by Cornisli nursemaids 
witli appropriate actions to aninse tbcir little charges. First, tonching 
each part of the face as mentioned with the forefinger, 

" Brow lirender,* 
Ej8 winker, 
Nose dropper. 
Month eater, 
Ohio chopper, 
Tickle-tickle." 



" Tup B tap ehoc.t that wonM I do, 
If 1 linit but a little more leather. 
We'll sit io the mn till the leather doth corns. 
Thou we'll tup tbotn bolh together." 

Here the two little feet are atrttck lightly one against tho other. 

Children with rickets were taken by iheir parents on the three first 
Sundays in May to bo dipped at sunrise in oae of the nnmerons 
Conush holy wells, and then pat to sleep In the sun ; this was thought 
to strengthen them. Small pieces torn from their clothes were left on 
the bushes to propitiate tho pixies ; or for the §amu disease they 
were passed nine times through a Men-sn-tol (holed stone). A man 
stood on one side, and a woman on the other, of the atone. The child 
was passed with the sun frnm east to west, and from right to left ; n 
boy from tho woman to the man, a girl from tho man to the woman. 
This order is always, in these charms, strictly obscrrcd. As lately as 
1888, in the Tillage of Banered, West Cornwall, a little girl, suffering 
from whooping-eongh, was passed from a man to a woman nine tiraca 
under a donkey's belly ; a little boy standing the white at tho 
donkey's head feeding it with " cribs " of wlieaten bread. My 
infonnant did not know if on this occasion any incantation was 
repeated. Another family, he tells me, some years back were in the 
same neighbourhood cured of the whooping-cough by donkey's hair, 
which was dried on the baking iron of the open hearth, reduoeil to 
pwder, and administered to them. There are very rarious ways of 

• Brend, Ut knit the brows, 
f Tap a shoe, to sole. 
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doing this, one is betireen thin slices of bread and batter. Some 
authorities say the latter ingredienta mast belong to a coQjile called 
■Tobn and Joan, Mr. Robert Hunt gives a charm which in a measare 
combines the two above-mentioned. "The child most be passed 
naked nine times OTCr the back and nndcr the bell; of a female 
donkey. Three spoonfuls of milk drawn from the teats of the animal, 
three hairs cut from its beck, and three from its belly, are to stand in 
the milk three hours, and to bo given in three doses repeated on 
three mornings." Mr. Hnnt also says, " Tlicre were some doggrel 
lines connected with the ceremony which hayo escaped my memory, 
and I have endeavoured in vain to find any one remembering them. 
They were to the effect that as Christ placed the cross on the ass's 
back when he rode into Jerusalem and bo rendered the animal holy, 
if the child touched where Jesus sat it should cough no more," I 
will qnote another of Jlr, Ilnnt's charms. " Gather nine spar-stonce 
(quartz) from a ninning stream, taking care not to interrupt the free 
passage of the water in doing so. Then dip a quart of water froia 
the stream, which must be taken in the direction in which the atrei 
runs — by no means must the vessel be dipped against the streau. 
Then make the nine stones red-hot, and throw tliem into the quart o( 
water. Cottle the prepared water, and give the afflicted child a whie- 
glass of this water for nine mornings." Other rcmeJiea are to cross 
tlio child over mnning water nine times, or under a bramble bough 
bent into the ground (this latter and through a cleft ash are also tried 
for hernia). Some nurses take children, with whooping-cough, oat 
for a walk, in hopes of meeting a man on a. white or piebald horBkJ 
Should they be fortunate enough to do so, they ask the rider how thi 
can cure the patient : whatever advice he gives is implicitly followed. 
Children with dirty habils are often threatened with "a mousey 
pasty " (maile of mice), which they are told shall be cooked for their 
dinners. 

Cornish children are warned by their nurses not to grimace, les^' 
whilst so doing, the wind should change and their foces alwaja 
remain contorted. There is another form in which this warning i> 
often given; "Don't make mock of a 'magum' (May-game), for you 
may be strnck comienl yonrself one day." ' Magum ' in most cases 
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means a facetious person, one who is full of merry pmnks, and the 
expreesions, ■' He's n reg'lar magiim," or " He'a full of liia magums," 
are often heard. But the idea intended to be conveyed iti the first 
§aying is that it is wrong to make fun of a person suffering from an 
infirmity, which may at any time aiBict the jcerer. The puritanical 
notion of Sunday lingers in the belief in Cornrall that it is unlucky 
to nse a scissors on that day, even to cut your nails; you must 

" Cut them on Monday, be/oro your fBst jon break, 
And you'll bate a preaeul in less tiian a week " 

Cbildien here are pleased to see "gifts" (white spots) on their 
thumbnails, as 

" Gifts on the thmnb are sure to come. 
Bat gifts on the finger are Enre to linger." 

Occasionally white spots on the five fingers are named as follows: " A 
gift, a friend, a foe, a true lover, a journey to go." Should the little 
ones, when piching flowers, sting themselves with nettles, tliey are of 
course in this locality, as elsewhere ia England, tanglit to rub the 
spot with dock-leaves, repeating the words, "In dock, out nettle"; 
bnt they are often told in addition to wet the place affected with their 
spittle, and make a cross over it with their thumbnails, pressed down 
as heavily as possible. School-boys and school girls often years ago 
practised a cruel jest on their more innocent companions. They 
induced them to pick a nettle by saying " Nettles won't sting this 
month." When the children were stnng and complained the retort 
was, " I never said they would not sting you," The blue scabious in 
Cornwall is never plucked. It ia called the devil's bit, and the 
superstition is handed down from one generation of children to 
another that, should they transgress and do so, the devil will appear 
to them in their dreams at night. But any one who wishes to dream 
of the devil should pin four ivy-leaves to the corners of his pillow. 
Flowers plucked from churchyards bring ill-luck, and and even 
Tiaitations from spirits on the plueker. Wrens and robins are sacred 
in the eyes of Cornish boys, for 

" Hart a robin or a. wran. 
Never prosper, boy nor man." 
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A groom w)io bad, when a lad, shot a robin and held it in one of biii 
ImuJa told me that it shook ever after. Bnt they always chase and 
try to kill the first butterfly of the season; and, should they 
they will overcome their enemies — I eniiijose, in football, &c. 

Karnigs they hold in detestation, as they believe that, shoold 
get into their ?urs, they will cause madness, There is a legend popu- 
lar amongst th^m Trhich relates that a poor man was once drivea 
frantic by a very queer sensation in his head. At last, not being aUa 
to bear it any longer, he went into n meat-market, laid it down upon' 
a. block, and aaked a butcher to chop it off. Whilst in this recambentl 
jiositiou an earwig crept out of his ear, and the pain instantly censed. 
Our Bchool-boya have other fallacies, such as, the pain cansed by a 
" custicc," I. f. a stroke across the palm of the hand witli a cane, may 
bo neutralised by placing two hairs on it crossways. Also that iho 
wound madu by a nail can bo kept from festering by wrapping the 
nail in a piece of fat bacon to prevent its rusting. 

tichool-girls' superstitions ore more sentimental, and often con- 
nected with wishing. If, when talking together, one accidentally 
makes a rhyme, alio wishes; and, should she be asked a question, 
bcforo sho speaks again, to which she can answer Yes, she thinks 
that she ia sure to get it. When an eyelash falls out its owner puts 
it on the tip of her nose, wishes and blows at it ; should she blow it 
off, sho will have her wish. Should she by chance hear a 
dreaming, alie stands up, puts a foot on each side of it, and thei 
wishes. Years ago one gravely told me that if I wanted to 
a dog's dreams 1 must throw a pocket-handkerchief over it whea 
sleeping and keep it there until it awoke; then, before getting into 
bed, put it under my i>illow, and I should have the same dream. 
Dreams in Cornwall are always snid tu go by contraries. " If yoQ- 
dream of the dead you will hear tell of tho liriug," &c. To drean- 
any ono is kissing you is a sign of deceit. " Of froit out of season, 
trouble without reason." 
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'< A Tridiij-'a dream on Saturdays told 



To sec if a lilend loves her, a Cornish girl pulls out a hair from 
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her Trieud'a b«ad, and then tries to suspend it by tlie rgot from llie 
palm of ber own Uaiid. If this can be done the test is aucceasful. 
When a little older there are many ways in wbicb onr maidens " try 
for their s ire ethe arts." A few of the rules prescribed for these rites, 
which have been handed down from generation to generation, may be 
worth transcribing. " Draw a bracken fern, cut it at the bottom of 
the stalk; there you will find your lover's initials." Take an apple- 
pip between the forefinger and the thumb, flip it into the air, saying, 
" North, soatb, east, west, tell me where my love doth rest," and 
watch the direction in which it falls. Go into the fields at the time 
of the new moon and pluck a piece of herb yarrowj put it when going 
to bed under your pillow, saying — 

"Good nigbl, fair yarrow. 
Thrice good night to thee; 
I hope before to-morrow's dawn 
Mj tme loTc I hjihU see." 

If you are to be married your sweetheart will appear to you in your 
dreams. 

" Look ont of your bed-room window on St. Valentine's morn, note 
the first man you see, and you will marry the aame, or one of the 

To lose your apron or your garter shows that your lover is thinking 
of you. Three candles burning at the same time is the sign of a 
wedding ; and the girl who is nearest to the door, the cupboard, and 
the shortest candle will be married first. When two people accident- 
ally say the same thing at the same time the one who finishes first 
will be married first. There are a great number of omens similar to 
these last, equally stupid, and not worthy of notice. 

" Friday is a cross day for marriage," and " If you marry in Lent 
you'll live to repent." Should you in marrying 

" Change the name, and not the letter, 
You'll change for the worse, and not the better." 

but it is lucky if your initials form a word. 

Wben a younger sister marries first the elder is said to dance in 
the " bruaa " (short twigs of heath or furae), from on old custom of 
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dancing withont ahoea on the furze prickles which get detached from 
the etatk, It is considered extremely nnlucky here to break or lose 
your wedding-ring, also for a wedding-cake to crack after baking. 
A lady tnlU dip of one made for a couple §he knew, which fell to 
pieces when taken out of the oven. Before the wedding came the 
bride had sickened of some disorder, was dead and baried. A holi 
a. loaf, too, foretells a separation in a family ; and to tnrn one apaii 
down on a table wrecks a ressel. 

Only old maida can rear a myrtle, and they will not blossom wl 
trained agaiust houses where there are none. 

" A young woman who has been three times a bridesmaid will ncT« 
be a bride." " It was an old custom, religiously observed until lately 
in Zennor and adjacent parishes on the north coast of Cornwall, to 
waylay a married couple on their wedding night and flog them to bed 
with cords, shecp-Epans, or anything handy for the purpose, believing 
that this rough treatment would ensure them happiuess and the 
' heritage and gift that cometh from the Lord,' of a numerous familj. 
At more modish weddings, the guests merely entered the bridal 
chamber, and threw stockings in which stones or something to m&kei 
weight were placed, at the bride and bridegroom in bed. The 
one hit of the happy pair betokened the sex of their fint-bom.' 
— Bottrell. 

Should there be a great discrepancy between the ages of the bride 
and bridegroom, or the marriage of a couple in any way be a matter 
of notoriety, they are in West Cornwall on their wedding night often 
treated to a " shallal," a serenade on tin-kettles, pans, marrow-bones, 
&o. Any great noise in this part of the county is described as being 
"a reg'lar shallal," In olden times, and in fact the custom is not 
quite discontinued at the present day, for I heard a whisper of onoj 
having taken place in a small fishiug-villogo two years ago. Married-j 
people accused of immorality were in Cornwall punished by a " riding, 
I wilt give the description of one by Mr. T, Q. Couch. 

" Aicart WBS got, donkeys were harnessed in, and a pair personating; 
the guilty or suspected were driven through the streets, attended by 
a train of men and boy.=. At Polperro (East Cornwall) the attendantaj 
acted OS tnimpeters ; the bullock's horns used by the fishermen at 
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fur fog 01' niglit signals were always availaUe for the purpose. The 
mumineTs were very caatious, bj careful disguise m drees or voice, 
and avoiding of aujthing directly libelious in their rather rihald 
dialogue, to keep themselTes out of the clutches of the law. I 
remember one riding when an old rusty cannou of the smuggling 
perioil was waked up from its long quiet for service fur the occasion, 
and bursting, led to the mutilation of several and the death of one." 
On the borders of Devon and in that county tills ccroninny was known 
as a " mock-hunt." 

A lock of hair hanging down over the forehead is in Cornwall 
called "a widow's lock"; and children are still here told when that 
happens "to shed their hair hack out of their eyes." A foolish 
warning says, 

" Qo tlm>' a gate wben there's a stile bard by 
Ton'll be a widow before jou die. 

The sudden appearance of rats or mice in Cornish houses is said to 
be a certain foremuner of sickness and death. Many ctirious talcs 
are told in confirmation of this superstition; one I particularly 
remember was in connection with a young man who was killed on the 
West Cornwall Kailway. After the accident, they vanished as quickly 
as they came. It is also considered to be very unlucky for a bird to 
perch on the window-sill of a sick person's room, farewell then to all 
chances of recovery ; and strange birds coming into a house foretell 
the death of some one in it, or connected with the family. I was once 
where a little child lay dying, a small brown bird sang on the window- 
sill, the nurse told me that it was waiting to carry away the child'a 
sod. " But when a flea bites a sick person he is snre not to be 
dangerously ill, as it ia well known that they never bite those who 
have had their death-stroke." The superstitions that you cannot die 
easily on pillows stuffed with wild bird's feathers, and that life goes 
ont with the tide, are as current here as in other places. Death in 
Cornwall is often spoken of as "going round land," and "gone dead" 
is a common idiom. A threat to kill is occasionally conveyed in the 
words " I will give you your quietus." In some cases it is supposed 
that lite may be restored after death if when the breath stops 
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body be violently ehaken. When a member of a family dies, lik death it 
18 said will bring two others with it,' from the idea that one misfortime 
never comes alone. A Cornish coontry ricarogc was lately startled by 
the tolling at an unwonted hour of the cliureb bell. On sending to 
ascertain the cau^e of tlte disturbance nn " old inhabitant was found 
in the belfry, who hiid been engaged in the absence or illness of the 
usual sexton to dig the grave, Ho said in esplanation that in hia 
time it was always usual for tlie gravediggcr to toll the bell three 
times before breaking the consecrate d_ ground."— J. H. C, Notes and 
Q/ierits, 5th series, vol. ii. August, 1874. 

A corpse should never be carried to church by a new road, and 
should a hearse stop on its way to the churchyard there will soon be 
another death in the house. Singing funerals, or as they are called in 
Cornwall buryings (pronounced " berrins "), were once almost umversal 
(and ono may still occasionally be met). The mourners and friends 
following the coffin sang as they walked through the streets or lanes 
their favourite hymns, often to most elaborate tunes. 



ir spcrrita ley-n 



'— Tregelka. 



Flowers and shrubs planted in Cornish churchyards are never 
plucked from the fear that the spirits of the departed will at night 
visit the dcsecrator. Cross-roads, the former burying-place of suicides, 
are after uightFall avoided, such spots being haunted. 

With n few general superstitions, I shall bring this work to an end. 
It is unlucky in Cornwall to see the new moon first over the left 
shoulder, or through a window, especially if the day should happen to 
bo a Friday. To ensure good luck on jour first sight of her, yon 
should curtsey, spit on your money and turn it in your pocket. (A 
man welt paid for any chance job early in the day calls it here " a 
hansel," and spits on the money for good luck). If you particularly 
desire anything, look at the new moon and wish before you speak. 
You may also wish when yon see a falling star, and if you can succeed 

• A similar saperatitiou prevails about breakages, and a servant who has hail 
the misfortune to broaka valnaMe piece of cbiua will eomatimee smash a ci 
basin or tea-cop to nncst tho ill-lack. 

t " Pilch a tune," to giro tha keynote. 
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itt framing it before it disappears your wish will bo granted. Seeing 
the new mooii in the old moen'e anas is a sign of a change in the 
weather, so is a star passing over it. The change will ba for the worse 
if the moon goes over the star. " Uerba for drying mUEt bo gathered 
nt full moon ; winter fruit picked and Bt<)red at full mooa, not to lose 
its plumpness. Timber should be felled on the bating of the moon, 
because the snp is then down, and the wood will be mora durable." 
— Bottrell. 

Two weather proverbs say, " That Cornwall will stand a shower 
every day, and two for Sundays j" and 

" There ii nerer a Satnrda; in the year 
Bat wbat the enn it Uoth appear." 

Card-table Superstitions : — " Good luck in cards, bad luck in a 
liusband (or wife)," "A shuffling cut is good for the dealer.'' 
"12 3 4 played in succession, kiss the dealer." To cut an hononi' for 
the trump card is unlucky, for " When quality opena the door there is 
poverty behind ;" but " Good hick lurks under a black deuce " (it 
should be touched by the cutter). 

Superstitions connected with the body ;— A twitching in the eyelid 
is lucky ; but you must not say when it comes nor when it goes. 

Bight eye itching, a sign of laughter j but left over right, you'll cry 
before night. 

Bight cheek burning, Bome one praising yon ; left one, abusing 
fa knot tied in the apron-string will canse the alanderer to bite his 
or her tongue) ; but left or right are both good at night. 

Nose itchmg, you will be kissed, cursed, or vexed ; or shako hands 
with a fool. 

Right hand itching, some one will pay or give yon money ; but the 
left you will be the payer. In regard to the former, 

" If joa rab it on wood, 
It will be sure to come good." 

Fire Superstitions :— A difBculty in kindling the fire in the morn- 
ings is a sign of anger ; burning only on one side, of a separation in 
the family (some say of a wedding), A flake of smut on the bar of 
the grate shows that a stranger is coming to the house. Should the 
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fire bo burning brightly, he will bring good newa ; bnt if the contnrj, 
bad. If after jou poke the fire it hwtaa ap brightly, your eveetbeajt 
in in a good temper; hut sbould it not improTe he is in a bad one. 
A coal popping oat oE the fire 13 either a cradle or coffin, or a poise. 
It iu allowed to cool and then examined to find oat the shape ; if 
pronounced t<i he a pnrse, it is shaken close to the ear, when should it 
jinglo it IB said to contain money. I once saw this done in a school 
by iU niisli'eas. 

" Ladies' trees," email branches of dri^-d eeaweed, ore sometimes 
hung U]) in chimneys to protect houEes from fire; or a PasRover 
biscuit is suspended by a string from a nail in the wall for the same 
purpose. 

A bright spark on a candle foretells a letter, but if pointed oat it 
never arrives, 

Tiiero are so many unlnoky omens in Cornwall that to believe ii 
lliuni all would make life miserable, and to enumerate them wonld fi 
a volume. The major part of them too are silly and not worth tran^fl 
scribing; three or four of them aa examples will I am quite sorsl 
amply suffice. 

" If you sing afore bite, 
Yon'U cry before night," 

" It is unlucky to sing carols before Christmas ;" also, " To scat* J 
hands before Christmas," i.e,, heat them far warmth, 

" It is uuluckly to pour out water or any olher liquor back-handed,'* ' 
" It is unlucky to lend, or say thank you ftr a pin," And 



" If JO. 



a pin, iLDil posa it by, 
it a pin before } on die.' 



" It is unlucky to mend your clothes on yon, for then you will 1 
never gniw rich." 

It is unlucky to wear a hole in the bottom of a shoe for, 
" A hole in the solo, 
You'li live to spend whole." 
And with this distich, I will at last conclude this already, I am 
afraid, much too long a work. 



BIRTH, MARRIAGE, AND DEATH RITES 
OF THE CHINESE. 



Paet I.— birth. 
By Noruah G. Mitchell-Innes. 
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IHE original intention of these notes on the Birth, 
Marriage, and Death Rites of the Chinese, nas to limit 
the description to tliose in force in the Canton province. 
It has, however, been found bj experience that there 
o hard and fast rule as to their different observance in each 
There are no dmibt soma which are distinctly pecnliar to a 
certain part of the country, but others are tolerably universal. In 
addition to this, the customs in force in a province vary to a great 
extent according to the district under observation, and a ceremony 
well-known in Canton wonid possibly be either ignored or denied by a 
resident in the north of the province. Even in the same town the 
practices are varied, the more superstitious naturally having the most 
ceremonies, and vice versa. 

From these reasons it baa been found to be impracticable to disen- 
tangle from the mass of information given by writers in the China 
Mevitw, the Chinese Recorder, and other periodicals, as well as ia 
isolated publications, those customs which may be considered to belong 
specially to the Canton province ; and the conrso pursued in these 
notes will therefore be to take the account of tbeir ceremonies as 
given by natives of the province as a centre round which may be 
grouped snch information as has been obtained from the previous 
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dcBcriptions )?iven by foreign reeidenta, in so far 
from its eongruity or special interest to be Editable. 

Commencing tlien with birth, it is fotind that the curicei^ natural 
to nil mothers to know beforehaml the sex of the child aboat to be 
born has its place also in China, where the intense desire for male 
ofTHpring must render it of even more fibsorbing interest than in other 
countries. The selection of curdB representing females holding 
children in their nrma, arithmetical calculations of a mysterions natnrs 
bued upon the age of the womnn, the day and honr of her birth, Ac, 
and even the sapposed position of the expected infant, are all resorted 
to for this jiurposn. In the event of the labour being protractml, the 
hn«l)and, his father and motlicr, with the parents of the wife, worship 
tlie cross-pieces and the corners of the door to obtain tor the babe a 
Iiappy entry into life. Should the woman, however, die in childbed, she 
dusconde into hell, where she is placed up to her lips in a pool of blood, 
nftorwards undergoing the further tortures with which the Bnddhist 
jjlace of torment is furnished. On the day of birth, a basin containing 
lighted candles and inconsc-eticks ia placed beneath the bed in hononr 
of the bed-god. Puramelo leaves and slips of the Lak Pa Wong, a 
fragrant thorn (7), are suspended over the door to ward off evil 
influences and spirits. If the children previously bom hi 
said that the demons of the Srd and 7th morning, or of the 30th day of 
the month, hnye killed them, and, on the advent of another child, thoM 
in attendance, not stopping to wash it, wrap it in a piece of cloth an(t 
run with it to tlie wet-nurso, this being the only occasion on whidi 
the services of that functionary, bo common in Western countries, are 
employed. By her the child is suckled till old enough to be weaned. 
On the third morning the god of the bed is worshipped and offerings 
of vinegar and eggs dyed red are made. The worship of this divinity 
being conducted beneath the bed, renders it au impossible act for the 
Tin Ka, or boat population, who accordingly have two gods, one for 
the head and one for the foot of the bed, whom they worship with 
great zealousness. It is on this day that the services of a Taoiat 
priest are brought into requisition. Entering the hoasc, he passes 
into the hall, bedroom, and kitchen, bearing a piece of the plant 
knovra as wai ts'*, and a howl of clean water with which he spnnkh 
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the rooms, clianting at the same time certain liturgies. This ceremony 
is linown as The Purification. Ho further taltes some onions, garlic, 
celery, pig's gall, a steelyard, some leflTes of the juniper-tree, and a 
hnndred cash, all of vhlch are put into a hasin containing the water 
with which the child is to he washed. The cash, which are termed 
" wash the boy money," are then strung on to the leaves or small twigs 
of the tree, and giren to the [riends of the family. The onions (ts'ung) 
are to make the child (ts'ung ming) clever, the garlic (siin) to make 
him a good reckoner on the (siin p'un) abacus, the celery (k'ar) that 
he may be (k'an lik) industrious, the gall (t'km) that he may be (t'am) 
courageous, the steelyard to prevent demons running away with him, 
the juniper-leavea that he may have as long a life as is possessed by that 
tree. Presents are also made at this time in the shape of bracelets, 
ehoea, &c., but these are of triding value, the proper time being the 
last day of the first month of the babe's life. These ceremonies 
concluded, the next step is to have the child's fortune told in order to 
ascertain the particnlar idol or tree to which he belongs. The belief 
is entertained that in the spirit-world a tree is planted to represent the 
life in tha world below, and that the child is as much the fruit of the 
tree as it is that of the womb. The idea of fruit is sometimes replaced 
by that of flowers, in which case a male is represented by a white 
flower, a female by a red. The fruit ic supposed by some to be weighed 
previous to the birth of a child and lo he increased or diminished 
according as it is too little or too groat, thus accounting for the birth 
of children having an extra finger or a hare-lip. The adoption of a 
girl in cases where there is no family is occasioned by the hope that it 
may have the effect of a graft upon the tree in the spirit-world, and 
thus render it productive. A couple who have been married for ten 
years and have had no children will engage a Taoist priest to water 
the garden in the unseen land, or a Eorceress may be hired to proceed 
thither in order to change the earth round the tree or plant which it is 
desired should bear fruit. In other cases Kam Ha, the Lncina of the 
Chinese in some parts, as the Fa Wong Fu Mo, or parental king of the 
garden, is to some extent in others, is invoked, and a shoe is borrowed 
from her temple and taken home, there to lave incense burnt before it 
on her shrine. If the device prove successful, a pair of shoes, exactly 
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resembling tbat borroweiJ, must be returned to the temple. A flower 
from one of the temple vnaeB may be substituted for tbc shoe, bat it 
receiTCs no homage, and is not returned. The parental king of llie 
garden alluded to is to the Chinese a more mythical being than the 
GoddcKS Kun Yam. He is supposed bo the guardian of the trees 
and flowers in the spirit-world, and is on that account wor^pped by 
married women on the 20th day of the second moon. 

The proper tree or idol baring been ascertained, the child is placed 
under its care and protection, and the priest then proceeds to inquire 
of it by what name the child i>ball bo called. Selecting a name he 
throws up the divining " cups " — two wooden blocks having one side 
concave the other convex. Should one fall with the convex side 
upward while the other is concave it is considered that the name is 
disapproved of. Another name is therefore selected, and the operation 
is continued until both fall with the same side upward, when the name 
last chosen is considered to be the proper one, and is therefore 
bestowed upon the child. 

The belief in a close connection between a child and its patron 
idol is sometimes so strong that the boy will call its father uncle or 
elder brother, reserving the term father for the idol, from fear that 
were this not done the idol might iu its jealousy kill the child. 

It is held that an infant brings witli him into the world a bow and 
arrow with which he may shoot his relatives, and, to obviate this, 
fortune-teller has to make bows and arrows of paper and bum then! 
thus returning to the spirit^world those originally brought from it. 

To prevent the child from being borne ofl' by demons, a fisherman^' 
net is sometimes spread over the opening in the mosqnito-cnrtaina. 
Should the horoscope prove an nnlucky one, the evil fortune presaged 
is averted by hanging from the left ear of the boy or the right of the 
girl a small silver medal, having on one side the words "long life," 
and on the other " riches and honour." This is worn tor long, sonje- 
times till marriage, the ceremony being known as " suspending the ear 
tablet," In early life a cash is frequently suspended from the wrist to 
ensure long life, whence the name "longevity cash." 

At the end of the first month of the babe's life a feast is held, 
is attended by the friends and relatives, who then bring with 
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presents intcndeil for the cliilJ. These take the form of silver neck 
trinkets, cap ornaments, silver and at times gold unicorns, &c. &o. 
The imicom is believed to nppenr at the birth of sages, such as 
ConfiicioB, and the presentation of its image is therefore exceedingly 
complimentary. Sometimes a present of money is given varying in 
amount from one hnnitrcd cosh to a dollar. This is termetl tho 
" favourable market." The maternal grandmother, or, if she bo too 
poor, the father on her behalf, presents the child with clothes, some 
cloth, a cap, wine, and a fowl. The presents are either wrapped in 
red paper or are accompanied by a red paper slip, on which is written, 
"Gifts sent at the end of the first month, long life, riches, and 
happiness." 

A curions custom prcvaila in Canton known as " singeing the little 
pig" ; this is effected by passing the child several tii 
charcoal, and is a prefatory step to the expulsion of fear. In per- 
forming this latter ceremony, which has for its object the warding 
off of evil influences as well as the rendering the child courageous, a 
[Ump of alum is taken by the mother, who, touching with it the child's 
forehead, eyes, breast, and shoulders, repeats a formula destined to 
ensare it against timidity. The alum is then put into the fire and is 
supposed or expected to assume the form of the creature which the 
child most dreads. 

The idea of changelings exists in China as elsewhere. To avert 
the calamity of nursing a demon, dried banana-skin is burnt to ashes, 
which are then mixed with water. Into this the mother dips her 
finger and paints a cross upon the sleeping babe's forehead, In a 
short time the demon soul returns— for tho soul wanders from tho 
body during sleep and is free, — but, failing to recognise the body thus 
disguised, flies off. The true soul, which has been waiting for an 
opportunity, now approaches the dormant body, and, if the mark has 
been woshed off in time, takes possession of it; but if not, it, like the 
demon, fniling to recognise the body, departs, and the child dies in 
its sleep. 

In families in which ehihlren have been bom but have died young, 
the parents will swear that, if the spirit will presarve tho child, they 
will fast for a certain number of months or years — perhaps Cxing a 
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period SQch as the child's marriage. This is called » eating the li 
fast." In some coses they promiEe that ht> sballbe dedicated to 
service of BudJlia, and his head is in conBequence kept cleaa-«haTed. 
Should the derice, however, proTe successful, and the child become 
strong and healthy, the parcnte, unvrilling to lose him, will purchase a 
boy tit take his place, and the child's queue is then allowed to grow. 



Part II.— MARRIAGE. 



The TOmantic side of marriage — the theme of so many Weal 
poets, play-writers, and aclors — is to our ideas almost entirely wanting 
in Chino. There, marriage takes the form of a bargain, the pre- 
liminaries to which are conducted by what are known as go-betweens. 
Tlie bride und bridegroom have but little to say as to their engagement, 
which is contracted on their behalf by their parents or guardians. In 
most cases they can only know by hearsay the kind of person they are 
destined to marry. Marriage contracts arc frequently entered into 
before the birth of the children, in which cose, shoiUd both bo Iwys or 
both girls, the engagement nnturnlly falls to the ground. This is also 
the case in the event of one proving to be a leper. It is considered 
dishonourable to a girl of ten years of ago to be still disengaged : at 
fourteen or fifteen she may not leave the house, and retires from the 
jiresenee of strangers. The juristical idea of marriage would appear 
to be a double iniinumiasion enforced by no positive law, and, until 
concluded, involnng no rights of the two mnnumitted aa against the 
manumittors, but involving moral duties to carry the agreement to 
manumit into effect as belsvoen the two manumittors. 

No such thing as a marriage contract is considered necessary in 
China, where neither the State nor any of the religions interest them- 
sclvea in the forms or ceremonies enai'ted: but it would appear that 
from long custom the following three ceremonies have come to be 
regarded as essential : — 1. Consent of the parents or senior male 
representatives ; 2. Acceptance of the marriage-presents by the fomilj 
of the bride ; 3, Formal tranofer or bringing home of the bride. 

The great disability lo marriage between two parties is consan- 
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gaiaify, as tending to institute or perpetuate liercditory disease. Tliis 
opinion is so stronglj lield, that marriage between tliOBe related by 
blood even in the Lnndredth degree is condemned, though it no doubt 
takes place under strong incentives, such as the desire to keep money 
in the family. On the other hand, relationship on the mother's side 
is taken into no account. 

The money paid by the parents of the bridegroom-elect to those of 
the girl is not looked upon as her price but as a setoff ngainat the 
expeose incurred in bringing her up, and is a sort of settlement upon 
the parents. 

The usual age for betrothal is that of puberty. A go-between is 
selected by the family o! the boy to proceed to that of the bride, 
to obtain her eight characters — two being for the year of her 
birth, two for the month, tvfo for the day, and two for the hour, — in 
order to examine her horoscope. The go-between prefaces the con- 
versation by inquiring whether the girl has yet got a mother-in-law. 
The answer being in the negatiye, she requests permission to find one 
for her, and mentions the boy as a suitable match. A lengthy con- 
veraalion then ensues, both sides professing entire inUifference to the 
decision of a question which thej are both most eager to have settled 
in the affirmative. The go-between is dismissed with an evasive 
answer, but after the consent of the idol has been obtained — the belief 
that marriages are made in heaven being as prevalent in China as 
elsewhere— the assent of the parents is signified, and the parties 
become engaged. It is customary at this time to state what station 
the girl is intended to occupy— whether tiiat of first or of second wife. 
Considerable difference of opinion prevails as to the position which 
the latter holds, some loolcing upon her as an inferior wife, others as a 
superior slave. There can be no doubt that her status is decidedly 
beneath that enjoyed by the wife proper, bat to what extent ia vagiii', 
and depends in all probability on the feelings with wliich her husband 
regards her. Offences committed against her are by law punishable 
two degrees less severely than those affecting tlie wife ; and on lifr 
marriage, though she partakes in the worship of her husband's 
ancestral tablets, she is excluded trum that of heaven and eartli. 
Respectable parents would be averse to giving their child to bo 
Q2 
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secondary mte to a man alrcaiy married, and a woman, once espouEed 
08 the wife proper, can never be degraded to the position of the 
At the same time, marriage with the first wife being a marriage 
convenaiice, while that with the eecond is frequently one of aScctii 
her lot might frequently be a happier one than that enjoyed by 
Bnperior; while from the fact that on the death of the father no 
dislinctioQ is made in the division of his property as between the 
children of the first and those ot the second wife, it would appear that 
tlie station she occnpics must be considerably removed from that of a 
bondservant. It may be noticed thnt the name employed to signify 
this second wife is included among the many deprecatory terms applied 
by the Chinese to tlicmselves in polite conversation. 

The period which intervenes between betrothal and marriage rorleS' 
from one or two months to eighteen or twenty years, according to 
age of the parties. 

On the acceptance by the parents of the bride of the presents \ 
by the family of the bridegroom, the engagement is considered to be 
formally ratified, the presents being regarded as the earnest-money of 
a bargain. Proceedings, however, may be broken off by immorality 
on the part of the bride-elect, though not on that of the briJegroom, 
except when he is a leper, noted theft, leprosy, or great deformity, 
But, with these exceptions, there is no retreat from the bargaiq- 
entered into. Were the parents of the bride to engage her to a third ' 
party, their proceedings would be held null and void, the remedy foe 
breach of promise l)eing, not damages, but specific performance — ^j 
right to the very thing bargained for. 

On the ratification of the engagement, the family of the yonl 
sends presents of cakes, bread, pork, fowl, earrings, and bracelets tQ. 
that of the girl, which then returns purses, boots, stockings, and 
full-dresa hat. At each feast of every year, presents are exchanj 
until the consummation of the marriage. 

In the event of the death of parents during the period of enj 
ment, the marriage is by law dofori'ed for _twenty-Beven months, 
though the poorer classes marry at the expiration of one hundred 
days. On the death of the Emperor, a similar interdict is laid 
entire empire. 
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Should the affiancci! girl dio during the period of betrothal, the 
intended hridegroom worships and burns incense before a pair of the 
shoes lust worn by her for two years to induce her spirit to be present. 
la some cases a comb is broten, and the pieces are sent to be put in 
lier cofBn. 

In the erent of the death of the bridegroom-eleet, the bride will 
sometimes refase to marry — many indeed would object to engage 
their son to her. In this case she can oblige the parents of her 
intended husband to shelter and suppurt her ; and in poor families a 
gir] will sometimes be sent to Ler future parents-in-law as soon as the 
engagement has been entered upon. 

In sotoe coses a gir! is purchased to train up os a wife for tlie son, 
thoB obviating much of the ordinary expense; and in very poor 
families the extraordinary proctite may be observed of purchasing a 
woman whose husband is still living, but who is wiliing to dispose oE 
Ler. In this case, an ordinary black sedan is employed for her con- 
veyance to the residence of her purchaser, where a feast is held, and 
the acta of worship performed as in ordinary coses ; a bill-of-Eale 
being considered necessary as a ratificatiou of the act. 

It is considered disgraceful for a widow to marry again, and suicides 
on their part, as also on that of girls whose betrothed have died, are 
considered meritorious, and aro sometimes perfomied in public. 

A widow who Las kept the memory of her husband sacred till the 
age of fifty can, if possessed of influence, Lave an honorary portal 
erected to ber in the street. 

Id the event of her contracting a second marriage, she may not 
employ a bridal chair nor wear bridal clothes, her choice in colours 
being limited to black, white, or blue, and her chair-bearers to two. 

If she have had children, she may not take them with her. All 
relationship with them is considered to be at an end : they remain 
with their paternal grandfather, and speak of themselves its having no 
mother or as having been deserted. 

Pressure is at times brought to bear upon a widow by parents 
making no particular pretence to respectability to induce her to marry 
again, and thus relieve tLem from the expense of supporting her, and 
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Am Up i&fldBi t» ^ir da^ktar-iB-Isw ta ia Moe tmsta bestowed 
m grwd^a^ Att her Gnnch wfll tike pttf on and slielter her. 

MiniigM iilfcM lito glao ia the fait MaBth of Ute year, the 9th, 
too, llth, ^ 12tk hci^ tha nart fnomed. 

DniBg ^ poiod of hvlialhal it » aatanMtj on sereral oensiona 
to b«ra >rfow tb» aBoeatril tahlatB thne mocoM-sticks and two 
c— dlta ia «vd« to nfaa tlM a a w tow of the inteaticHis of their 
poiAentf, A mwlilj iil pajtv^iiMMj b often burnt at the same time. 
If after imrr^age it vere Xacorend that anj fnod or Babstitntion had 
been praeiaed the entire proceedings would be held to be ineffective, 
the reuon being, abvence of ccmsent. 

In the erent of long delaj on the part of the girl'a parents in con- 
sammating the marriage, the j'oiith maj kidnap hU bride, in whick>, 
case none but her own Euniljr m^j interfere. 

Onr admiration of a Jano-like figore i^ not shared by the Chinew^ 
whose bean -ideal is a small person, a chalky complexion, and of conrM 
compressed feet. A pensive, tangnid look, and a silrery voice are also 
epedal attractions. Hosband^ are never seen in public with their wives, 
and do not compare favonrablj with them as regards the observnnce 
of the marriage tow. Their treatment of them in other reepect« is 
also frequently calpable, the only restraint to their illo^age being the 
fear of their committing saicide or of their parents coming to their 
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The divorce of a wife is more easily obtained than in 
conntries, there being seven cases in which its application is per* 
mitted, — 1, Unfilial eondact towards the parents of the husband j 
2, Adultery ; 3, Jealousy ; 4, Loquacity ; 5, Theft ; 6, Virulent 

iliseasc ; 7, Barrenness; the last two being donbtful. Notwithatand* 
ing the presence in the category of numbers three ami foar, divorces 
arc uncommon, and tbcre are throe conditions under which no divorce 
could take place unless in a most cxnggerated cose : — 

1, If the wife have lived with her husband and served his parenttJ 

until tiieii- death ; I 

2. If her hnsbnnd have risen from a poor estate at the time of 

luarriiigc to a high one with office under Qoverament ; 
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3. If her parents and brothers being lieaJ, she have no lioiuo 
to go to. 
Resuming the account of the proceedings during bclroUial, it 
appcnra that two or fliree months before marriage tlie fortune-teller is 
consulled in order that a lucky day may be chosen, and soon after this 
has been decided presents are sent by the family of the bridegroom to 
that of the bride, consisting of clothes, bracelets, hairpins, and fruits. 
A sheet of red paper is altio sent to the bride, stating the day and hour 
fixed Dpon for the performance of the marriage ceremony, thus allowing 
her time to moke the necessary preparations. A month or two before 
marriage, a sheet of red paper, having on the toj) a dragon and a 
phceniz, is sent to her. Down one side of the paper is written K'ia 
teb, together with the eight characters, ami great luck ; while down 
the other ia written Kw'nr tsb, together with the eight characters of 
the bride, and great luck. With the presents above enumerated are 
also sent some tens of dollars, some gilt flowers for llie hair, and 
an ornament for the head representing a dragon and a phcEnix 
Hurroundiflg a male and female shoe. This is called "harmonions 
conjunction till old age."' The bride returns a present consisting of a 
purse, a fan-case, hnt, and boots. She also sends a purse containing 
a piece of sweetmeat called heung t'ong, lotus-nuts, Im Ase, an ingot 
(ting) of silver, and one covered with gold ; the idea being that they 
will assuredly (ting) bo as sweet to each other as sugar, and for 
Buccessiye (lin) generation produce noble sons (kw'ai tz.) The day 
before the marriage the parents of the bride send a bed, 10 chairs, 
8 tables, 2 mosiju it o-cur tains, 2 bed-covers, 6 or 8 bosen, G cupboards, 
lamps, teacups, a water-bubble pipe, &c. If the family be a very 
wealthy one, a slave-girl accompanies the bride, together with several 
hundred cash ; and, in some cases, a field or a house is given as licr 
marriage portion. If during his earlier years the bridegroom have 
snfiered from ill-heatb, and have consequently been committed to an 
idol for protection, the Taoist priests arc now called in to thank the 
gods for preserving him to his present age, while the idol is informed 
that his services are no longer required. IE the family bo wealthy, 
about 140 dollars will be spent on this ceremony. A pig is killed, and 
fowls and fish prepared. The pi^ is token up by its legs by tiie 
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Taoist priestfl, one holJing tbo tail ia liis toeth, and after ranniiig 
round witli it in a circlo they divide it amongst themselves, 

rreeonts of fans, liandkcrchiefs, shoos, and stockings most be made 
to the priests. 

On this liny also, the brothers or ancles of the bride go in sedans to 
the honse of the bridegroom with presents. The bridegroom comes 
OQt to meet them in full dress, and, on their departure, makes them a 
present of a dollar or two. The bride now is biithed and has her hair 
dressed as a " neir noman," i.e., in the style of a married woman, by 
one whose husband is still living, and who bos been as fruitful as a 
Tine. The wedding clothes assumed and tho hair dresseii with flowers, 
the bride worships for the last time the ancestral tablets, and salutea 
her relatives. The dress assumed by the bridegroom consists of a long 
robe having a red sash thrown across from shoulder to waist, a full 
dress bat, and dress shoes. The red and gilt flower-chair, employed 
on the occasion of marriages, ia taken with sound of flute, drum, and 
gong to the residence of the bridegroom in readiness for the following 
morning, and, the ornamental cover being removed, is taken into tie 
liousc, and laid before the shrine of the household gods. 

It is curious to trace the customs of " scattering rice " and 
" throwing shoes," bo prevalent at our weddings at the present time, 
to their original cause. It appears that the former is performed on the 
bride leaving her house, in order to prevent a certain fabulous bird 
which dwells among the stars from injuring her on the way to that of 
her husband. It also takes place in the bedchamber of the newly- 
married couple to drive out evil spirits and as an aogury of prosperity. 
The latter was formerly looked upon as a renunciation or transferenoa 
of authority. It is with this intontion that in China a pair of shoei 
belonging to the bride is sent to her husband, who henceforth will 
have that authority over her which formerly belonged to her father and 
mother : with this may be couipai-ed the act of Ruth's kinsman in 
plucking oS his shoe as a sign of hie rennnciation of any claim to 
marry her ; and the expression in the Sixtieth Psalm, " Over Edom 
will I cast out my shoe," the meaning being, " I will renounce Edom. 

The adoption of red as the colour suitable for marriages and other' 
festive occasions is worthy of note os owing its origin to the peach-tret 
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representing which it exercises a deterrent power over the spirits and 
their evil influence. It would appear therefore that it is employed 
rather as deprecating evil than as implaring happiness. 

The peach-tree is entirely dependent on the heat of the sun, and 
hence has become the emblem of the great and natural espeller of 
demons, whose houra of mischief are those of dnrkness. Hence also 
the pcBch-tree is the symbol of the East, of the vernal sun, and of 
longevity, as representing the principal creative power in the 
universe. 

Early on the wedding morning, which is supposed to be passed by 
the bride and her relatives in tears, the bridegroom sends a present of 
a goose and gander, wine, fruits, a marriage robe of red, and, if one 
of the hterati or an oilicial, a phcenis heodress or coronet. The goose, 
with part of the presents, is returned, the gander, &c., being retained 
by the bride. Shortly after this, the bridal chair, attended by the 
minstrels, proceeds to her residence. Her parents thereupon take a 
piece of red paper rolled into a spill, which they dip in oil, and insert 
lighted into the chair in order to chase out any demons that may be 
larking inside. The bride, her features entirely concealed by a square 
red sUk veil, is carried out and placed in the chair, care being taken to 
avoid allowing her feet to touch the threshold. Two women, relatives 
of the bride, follow her in sedans, dressed in red robes. The band of 
musicians leads the way playing with great vigour, while crackers are 
discharged at short intervals. On arrival at the house, the bridegroom 
places a ladder on the inside of the door, ascending which, he stretches 
out one leg for the bride to pass under. This is known as " the man 
is strong, the woman weak." The bridegroom has also two female 
attendants dressed in red robes. One of these holds a sieve containing 
the fruit known as " dragon's eyes," with a few chopsticks and juniper- 
leaves. The other holds a measure containing rice, in which are fixed 
two lighted candles, a mirror, a two-foot rule, a lighted lamp, dragon's 
eyes, and lotus-nuts. This measure is taken hold of by the bride and 
the second woman, whilst the first holds the sieve over the bride's 
head ; thus escorted, she enters the house, crossing in doing so a 
saddle placed on the ground to signify the speed with which she 
escapes from any demons who may be following. The chopsticks (fii 
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t-'z) signify tlie desire that she may (fiii) quickly (tsz) a son producc- 
Tbe dragon's eyes (iin ngun) that be may become a (pong ngaii) 
second on the liet of Hanhn doctorE, if he do not attain to the rank of 
the first (chong iinj. The mirror is employed as being extremely 
obnoxiona to evil spirite, who cannot endure the sight of their own 
faces. 

In the bride's room is a table on which are two lighted caadice, and 
in the middle a pair of men's and a pair of women's shoes, with a 
pig's hend, Aa old woman takes the rice and scatters it on all sides 
to expel demons. The bridegroom is then lifted up by two men by 
the side of the bed, while the bride standii on the bed facing him at a 
lower elevation. In her hand she holds a red bubIi with a round steel 
mirror on it. A knot having been tied in this one end is pulled by 
the bride and the other by the bridegroom, who then puts it iu bis 
sleeve. 

The onxioualy-a waited moment now arr.rea when the bridegroom, 
raising the veil, first looks on his bride's face, but, whether the resalts 
prove satisfactory or the reverse, whether she be beautiful as a fairy 
or hideous as a gnome, there is now no escape for him, and though a 
bridegroom has been known f>n inspection of his bride flatly to refuse 
to have anything to do with her, yet she would be held iiy all to hold 
the position of his wife, and, as such, to bo entitled to all a wife's 
privileges. 

The bridegroom then taps the bride three times on the head with a 
fan, indicating hia authority over her. This is called "the janctionof 
relation ship," the couple now becoming man and wife for ever. The 
two women who accompanied the bride then take off their red robes, 
wash their faces, and go back, the bridegroom presenting them with 
a sum sufficient for a feast. 

At night the bridegroom's friends and relatives assemble for a 
feast. If numerous, the relatives feast on the first and tho friends 
the second day. The newly-married couple first worship heaven and 
earth, and afterwards the bridegroom's ancestors, and they tlien salute 
his parents, relatives and friends. The offerings consist of a pig's 
head, fish, fowl, and a pair of male and of female shoes. The clothes 
on this occaaioQ are white. A general feast then ensues. 
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On the second morning the bridi; makes presents of spectciclc- cases, 
fiut-^ases, &c., to her friends and relatives. 

On the third morning she enters the kitchen and takes ont of the 
cauldron some cooked and some gluttnous rice, with green beans, 
which she steams togetlier. She then takes a cooked fowl and some 
pork, with which she worships the god of the fireplace. She then gets 
some bread, pork, the glutinous rice, &c., whicli sUo takes to her 
niotlier's house. 

In the evening the bridegroam fallows, makes a feast, and worships 
the ancestors of his 'parents-in-law, also salating them themselves, 
their friends and relatives. 

All persons invited are expected to bring presents. The money 
sent by guests to defray the probable expense of their entertainment 
varies from eighty cents for a child and a hundred and forty for an 
adult to OS much as fifteen or twenty dollars. 

A talented but poor yonth will at times enter the family of his wife 
adopting their name. This custom is known os " giving the pledge." 

It may be noticed that should the day fixed on for the wedding 
prove inanspicious, a piece of meat is suspended at the door for the 
dreaded tiger to eat, and not disturb the wedding-party j or a picture 
of Chin Kung, a Taoist priest possessed of groat power over influences 
inimical to the bride, is paatod on her sedan. 



pABT lU.— DEATH. 



The exaggeration which accompanies the mourning i 
of the Chinese renders it exceedingly distasteful to llie feelings of 
western nations. Under the affectation of heartbroken grief assnmed 
by those nearly related to the deceased there may be, and probably in 
many cages is, a stratum of real sorrow, but all that meets the eye is 
the performance of a prescribed ritual to satisfy public opinion, and to 
secure for the performers an increase of prosperity. It must indeed 
in many instances be with a sense of relief that a son witnesses the 
removal of one whom he has ever regarded during life as possessed of 
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I An>7 <tf dntfc « tkrt it tak«a j^Me in Kcorduce 

ng «f hMTCB, excRiml tknmKh tbe power of the god 

> KftOMl &nM fon whidi tbe patient 

»rfore, (be pi^vBi for ncoTerj am 

k B^ W ka« Botod thai aon mod n^niglit on o(m< 

pb fa* Ik too poiirfi WMk &U] to life. 

aiam ia wAMtrA bj sum to Miii^ the Ufe of s 
at daagtr — ■> bwi dnMrniagr, tlie belief enUrtained 
baof tkal Ifca ipkit of tke pnaoa Mtf desdi is destined to leliere 
tkt <rf the bat poMa d ect— td fran ketpi^ fnnlier watch and ward. 
Tbs EgjptiBM, the GnHn, tlw Bamaas, with tb« Sorth American 
lufians and vaaj other sarage tribes, bare ngnei with the Chinese 
in readcriiig rdigiou hooiage to the departed, and in pacifjlng 
gntifjing, and hottonring their manes in the worU of spirits. 

The Eoperstitioas lutare of the Chinese, ever prone to believe in the 
presence of the eopenutiml, rend^s them extremely susceptible to a 
belief in the power of the spirits of the deceased over the BOrviTOra. 
It is in this that their sacrifices to their sDcestors, their ddfication of 
illDstriooa men of former times, the erection of orbate temples to the 
spirits of those who have no relstires, and the annual feeding of 
hongiy ghosts, bare their origin and tfa: ir explanation. 

So matorlal indeed i» the view taken by them of the tpirit-norld, 
that the practice instituted by Chi Hwangti, b.c. 250, of iiaving Lis 
sIsTee killed and boried with him, to B' rre him in his future state, is 
still to be traced in the Inrning at the present day of mock papei^ 
money, paper clothes, sedan chairs, bearers, &c. &c., for the service of 
the deceased tn the spirit-world — fire, the great transforming power, 
being considered efficient to change these paper- representations into 
rcBlitieij in the region of tlie EhaJes. 

In addition to thus supplying the bodilv wants — if such a term may 
U.' peraiittcd — of the spirits of their oncestore, the Chinese further 
consider it their duty to inform thcoi — through the ancestral tablets— 
of any important family cTents which may be about to l«ke place; 
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a aceession to official rank or literary fame, their worship mast 
bo specially celebrated. 

The aucestrn! tablets allndcd to are formed oE wood, chestnut being 
the most orthodox — 12 inches high in (iccordance witli the 12 montha, 
4 inches broad for the fonr Beasons, 12 fan (^'^ inch) thick for the 12 
hours. The t-ip is arched like heaven, the bottom flat like earth. In 
a familj temple they are ranged on shelves in chronological order, the 
nnrober gradually increasing downwards, The following arc specimens 
of the inscriptions on a fatlini-'s and on a motber'a tablet respect- 
ively r—" The tablet of Mr. Hwang Yungfah (late Chingteh), the 
head of the family, who finished his probation with honour during the 
Imperial Ts'ing dynasty, reaching a sub-magistracy. The name lately 
held is that by which he was known during his lifetime ; that now 
assumed is an ancestral title, bestowed upon him by some learned 
friend of the family after his decease." 

The mother's tablet reods: — "The tablet of Mailam Hwing, 
originally of the noble family Chin, who would have received the title 
of lady, and who in the Imperial Ts'ing dynasty became the consort 
of her husband." It will be observed that no ancestral title is bestowed 
upon the wife. 

One result of this constant endeavonr on the part of the Chinese to 
propitiate their ancestors would appear to he the checking of enterprise, 
it being held that any change in the surroundings to which nn 
ancestor has been accustomed while on earth must be displeasing to 
his spirit now that he has left it. 

A superstitious, but sanitary dislike, is entertained to burial within 
the city walls, the hill-sides beyond that limit being asually selected 
for the purpose. Cremation, once universal, is now limited to the 
priests of Buddha. 

Ancestral halls are built by individuals, or by several branches of a 
family of the same surname, large sums l>eiog expended in their 
erection and ornamentation. They are endowed, and tlie income is 
devoted to repairs and maintenance of worship. Incense is burnt 
every morning and evening, and on the 1st and 15th of the moon 
there are special offerings, with wax topers and prostrations, in 
precisely the same manner as in the worship of idols. 
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In tlM h*U of k Urge tnd rich Canton family there are two apart- 
ui«Dts, in each of which th«re are aboat eleven bandred tableU, and 
in « toon bMw«<ni them an image of the first ancestor, B.C. 300, who 
WM > tfat^k of Confucius. 

Om the dwth of a man two candles and three sticke of incense are 
light«d HhI placed at the foot of the bed, a bnndle of paper money 
bcny phwed utder his head as a pillow, and bis face being covered 
with tbe nme. The corpse is arrayed in fall dress clothes, hat, and 
boote, M though he were going to see an official, the popular belief 
b^Bg tluU be ia about to sec Im Lb Wong-Yama, the RuIlt of Hell, 
II tlw deccftsed be of a wealthy family, he is dressed in twenty or 
thirty coata ; if poor, in eight or ten. A man is then snmnioucd to 
write 00 a piece of buff-cvluored paper a sentence or two enlogising 
th« de|>arted, which is then pasted np beside a picture rcpreaeniing 
him, on the other side of which is written, Amida Buildha, Liberator 
from Hell. Tbephraseofenlogy is probably in ihe style of — Respectful, 
Reverential, Benevolent, Compassionate. The writer must bold the 
rank of a Knng Shaug, or presented Ucentiate. Two or tliree licentiates 
■uv at times invited to he present with him. A chair and the eight 
sounds, or music, must be provided for his use, all expenses being 
defrayed by the bereaved routily. The eldest son or grandson, as 
chief mourner, then takes a white earthenware vase, in which are 
placed three sticks of incense stuck in as many pieces of paper money, 
and a piece of silver. The chief mourner, dressed in hempen clothes, 
and with his head bomid with a white cloth, is led out by two 
persons who support him on either side to the river side. In one 
hand he holds tlie vase, in the other a short piece of bamboo wrapped 
Tonnd with white paper. His friends and relatives dressed in white 
follow in the rear. Arrived at the bank of the river, candles and 
incense-sticks are lighted, and the piece of silver, for which thf«e cash 
are frequently snUtituted, is thrown into the water, a little of which 
is then dipped up, and taken back to wash the breast of the corpse. 
This custom is known as buying water. Should there be uo river at 
hand, the nearest water is selected, and in Uong Eong the hydrants 
are used for this purpose. The washing lias now become a mera 
pretence. When it has been concluded, the mouth c! the deceased 
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is opened, and the world-wide cuBtom of introducing a piece of silver 
to defray his expensea to or in tlie spirit world ia obserreil. 

The white cloth wrapped round the heads of the monrners 13 
supplied by the family. The relatives are dressed in white coats, the 
females wearing, in addition, trousers of that colour. Sons, daughters, 
and grandchildren have braided in their hair threads of hemp, or blue 
or white cotton. No silks, satins, or red garmenta slioiUd be worn 
for 37 months. 

The periods of mourning are five in nnmlier, varying according to 
the relationship of the parties, viz.: 

1. Long mourning — three years reduced to 27 months, is obseryed 

by children and wives, also on the death of the Emperor. 

2. Limit — one year, by grandchildren, huBbands, nephews. 

3. Great merit — 9 months by those one remove from No. 2. 

4. Little merit — 5 months by those one remove from No. 3. 

5. Silky hemp — so called from the clothes worn— 3 months by 

those one remove from No. 4. 

In llie event of the father dying before the grandfather, the son, on 
the decease nf the latter, mast take his father's place, and monm for 
three years. 

The colours worn in mourning for a father or mother are — for the 
first year, white ; for the second, blue ; for the third, black. 

lu mourning an uncle, the first colour is blue ; the second, black. 

If any daughters of the family be married, they must assume 
mourning, and come to their father's house. There they must wash 
their heads, and then return to their homes, where they worship the 
ancestore of iheir husbands. This done, they return to their father's 



A lucky day is selected by a Ta(tist priest for placing the corpse in 
the coffin. Large sums are expended on Uieso longevity boards, as 
they arc termed, which are considered to be moat suitable presents as 
from a son to his parents. One thousand dollars la not an extra- 
ordinary sum to give for a coffin, and that employed in the burial of 
Sai l.un, a former Govern or- Gene rat of the two Kwong provinces, is 
said to have cost fiOOO dollars. 

Should the day of decease be an unlucky day, the body may not be 
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encoffined for one daj. Should it be still more nuliicky, two or three 
days miiat be paesed, for, if not, another member of the (nniily will 
iinrely die. If all goe« well, the priest is reqnested to mnkc & charm 
to suHpend over the door, mnsicians are engaged, and the enaoffinin^ 
takes place. After nailing down the lid, the friends and rdfttlrd 
mnat kneel beside the coffin and kotow. 

The wives, sons, and daugliters of the deceased tlien go to tbi 
door of the house, where thny weep and wail. This is called i 
eating the road ; the snpposition being that the spirit of the dec 
not knowing where to go these weeping persons facing west ( 
thns communicate tn it the way it should take to reach the West«] 
Heaven, the Paradise of Buddhists. A similar belief in the power 
the survivors t^ direct the spirit of the deceased mny be ohserred in 
the wailing cry addressed to the spirit of a person who has died at I 
distance from his native place, viz., loi kwai loi, loi kwai loi, com 
borne, come home, This is also resorted to in the case of sick persoDi 
the Chinese believing with other nations that illness is caused by thtP 
spirit ot a man leaving his body to wander to and fro. 

During the few days immediately following death the eldest son 
must fast and weep by the coffin, at night sleeping by its side. For 
ecTcn days ho must kotow to any one visiting him. 

This period is known as shan ts'at, or the first seven. BaddbU 
priests are engaged to chant a liturgy to grant a passage for the a 
The Taoist priests must also go to the idols worshipped by 1 
deceased daring his lifetime, and inform them — it would almoa 
appear in grim irony — that their worshipper, having died, 
longer in nee-1 of their protection. 

Should the deceased hare been an opinm-smoker or fond of wipi 
paper opiam-pipes and wine-cops are burnt for his enjoyment, u a 
are paper-honses, fomiture, and sorrants. 

t)n the twenty-first day after death the nearest femala i 
must proceed to the hoose of the genii, or necromancer, clad in wlii 
to inquire whether the deceased is huppy or not. In the latlw c 
they mnst buy what he leqnires, and burn it, A present of i 
eggs, cash, incense, and candles mnst be made to tlie wizard. 

Shoald the family be a wealthy one, B Buddhist priest ie eogi 
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on Eeven times seven, or the forty-ninth d&y, to get the deceased to 
heaven. If poor, this ceremony is dispensed with ; bat in rich 
hoQses it is performed on every seventli day till the forty-ninth is 
reached. 

At night n small platform ia erected at the door sannounted by a 
table at ivhich the priests recite their prayers. Rice is scattered, and 
libations made. This is known as the dispensation of supplies to 
hungry ghosts who have no relatives to toko core of them. In the 
event of death from opium swallowing, drowning, hanging, throat- 
cntting. or child-birth, a fire is made by the Buddhist priests, at which 
chains and bricks are heated ; holding these in their hands and teeth 
they ctep on red-hot bricks, tlina enabling the spirit to be born again 
ur to transmigrate, and, in consequence, deterring it from returning to 
moleBt its former friendH. In some cases a cauldron of boiling oil ia 
employed. The priests rushing into the room seize soil or anything 
lying about, and fling it into the cauldron, saying that they have 
caught the soul of the dead man, and have roasted it, thus preventing 
its retom in order to seek some one to die and take its place. 

After one hundred days, a wealthy family will hold another mass 
for the release of the soul from hell. 

During the seventh month of each year a letter most be trans- 
mitted by the agency of fire to the departed containing gold and 
silver paper-money. 

As the day selected for burial approaches, a geomancer is engaged 
to select a lucky spot. During the period occupied by his search he 
has to be maintained by his employers, and some are thus kept for 
months and even for years. 

This selection of a spot for bnrial is considered extremely important 
ae affecting the future fortunes of the survivors, and in cases in which 
miafortQiie ts experienced, the remains will be dug up and transferred 
to a more favourable locality. 

The coffin while awaiting burial is kept in the hall. In the city of 
Shin Kwan, in the north of the province of Kwangtnng, an odd belief 
exists that, the shape of the city resembling that of a gourd, the dead 
represent the seeds. Were the gourd deprived of its seeds, say the 
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people, hon aould it thrire 7 As a consei^iience of this theory, cofifins I 
arc kept stored up in the houses, some being famished with as many 1 
lis ten or even more. Prom time to time a proclamation commanding J 
interment is issued by the mandarin, and in the commotioa which ] 
onaiica the cofRns are hurriedly buried almost anywhere. 

When a family h resident in a place in which they have no family 
sepulchre, the coffin is frequently placed in the public temples, or in 
dead-houses erected for the purpose, a small sum being annually paid 
to the priest to bum incense before it. Coffins of snch persons are J 
also kept in their houses for years, it being not uncommon in Canton | 
to have ten or more resting in the lararium. 

Should the body have been buried on the return of the family tol 
their native place, the remains are disinterred and placed in a coveredi 
Jar while awaiting removal ; under the title of potted ancestors theyJ 
are well known to foreign residents in China. 

It may be noticed that youths under twenty, unless married, hav* 
no tablet erected to them, and children under ten years o: 
funeral procession. 

Two or three days before burial another mass is performed by thi 
Buddhist priests to " open the way," i.e. to prevent evil spirits frontl 
annoying the soul on its way to the grave. 

The friends and relatives present white candles, incense, and paper-l 
money. Some present the five sacrificial animals, fowl, fish, pork^l 
duck, and rabbit ; some, the three animals, fowl, fish, and pork. Byl 
others, pieces of blue flannel are given on which are written fonrV 
eulogistic characters. 

It is to be obsen-ed that the red slips of paper on the doora fflrpre 
ing felicity are now replaced by others of a bine colour with lettenS 
in white ; blue being the recognized colour in such case 
occasions of mourning. 

Gold and silver paper, and paper rolled up to represent bales ( 
cloth, is burnt. Wealthy families now celebrate a feast, while thol 
poor find a fust to bo better adapted to their resources. 

Those presenting the five or the three animals worship at the aide o 
the coffin, the arrangements being— visitors at the rear of the cofiB%.l 
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cLiyf mourners on either side. The raasfcrof ceremonies directs them 
wlien to stand and when to kneel, the form emplojed by him stating 
the name of the deeeoseti, and imploring htm to be present and to 
partake of the bounties provided. The offerings are afterwards 
divided among the monmers, 

A chair is now despatched to bring an influential person to the 
house, his office being to cliange the character a prince oa the 
ancestral tablet into a lord. He comes escorted by a band of musicians, 
and preceded by a large blue state umbrella. Having effected the 
required change in the tablet, he salutes it with three bows and retires, 
Tlie degree held by this person should be at least that of Knng 
Shang, 

At the time selected by the geomancer, the cofSn-boarora and the 
fiineral procession start for the grave. As it proceeds through the 
streets, the musicians play dirges at short intervals. The coffin is 
preceded by geverni Enddhist priests holding email paper banners, in 
front of whom goes a man buying the road by scattering pieces of 
paper, each slip being regarded as current money in Hades, and now 
employed to propitiate malicious wandering ghosts, aud deter them 
from molesting the nraith ot the deceased on its way to the grave. 
Immediately behind the coffln comes the chief mourner tottering along 
supported by his serrants, and holding the short bamboo previously 
described to drive away the Cerberi or dogs which guard the bridge 
leading into Hades. In some cases ho also carries a banner with the 
epitaph of the spirit written on it to show it the way to its long home. 
Should the deceased have held official rank, his tablets are borne in 
the procession, while the number of beats to which his position 
entitles him are given by gong-bearers. A splendid shrine containing 
a pictnre of the dead man, with pavilions containing incense, fruits, a 
roast pig, &c,, and a pall of richly embroidered silk, giro an air oF 
magnificence to the procession which contrasts strongly with the 
unshaven head and dishevelled garments of the chief mourner. Bands 
of music, servants, relatives, and friends follow at the various stagi'S 
of the cortt'gc, the length of the funeral train being sometimes half-a- 
mile or even more, 
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I the route Bopplied wilh eatables for thl 



Tables are arranged c 

service of the gpirit. 

If the family be rich, the services of a man of repute are enllst«d b 
accompany thp moumerB to the graye there to worship the 
Queen, or Terniinalia. 

Arrived at the grave, the geomancer cuts the comb of a cock i 
honour of the hilt spirit, to whom, as well as to the Earth Qneoi^;! 
sacrifices are offered. 

The grave ia in the south, oonstnicted in the form of an Omega, a 
perhaps better, in that of a large armchair, in the scat of which 1 
coffin is deposited, the tombstone being let into the tnasoniy of thai 
back. 

The limits of the grave ore deHued by two small stones above luid J 
behind it. 

Stone lions guard the tombs of high officials, and in some cas 
lofty stone pillars are erected in front or an approach is mode betvrec 
tivo lines of stone a 

The coffin is deposited in its resting-place to the accompaniment of 1 
crackers, nftcr which prayers to the soul and the hill spirit araj 
recited and burnt by the priests. The following may senre turn 
specimens :— 

" I beg to announce to my parent that, since he cast off this vrorld ' 
and departed, I have cherished my grief, and shall continue to do so 
to the end of my days : I have constantly kept in my breast morning 
and evening, sorrowing in vain. Having divined favourable auguries 
with thankfulness I am come here to a lucky epot, where the wind 
ilwells and the (earth) dragon's pulse rests. On this lucky day I take 
up the coflin and deposit it. The form returns to the grave and thfl 
spiritto the hall. Tliere they will remain for thousands of generations. | 
Mny you, now settled in this place so beautiful and desirable, ' 
abundantly illuminate your prosperity, that happiness and riches may 
be theirs obtained by your goodness. Be pleased to regard this." 

" I beg to announce to the terminalia of this hill that the fortunate 
divination of my parent has directed me to this spot, and I now, on, J 
opening the ground, respectfully announce it with entire sincerity, i 
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praying jou to come niid extend jour protection tliat luy ancestors' 
souls maj repose in peace, and my posterity be prosperous." 

After the grave is covered, tlie procession returns and, baving eaten 
some food, disperses. It is beliered by Eome that ou the return of the 
family the spirit accompanies them ; by others that one of the three 
soula remains at the grave, the second in tlie tablet, and the tliiid in 
the spirit world. The tablet is now installed with those in the lararium 
and receives similor worship. 

In China, where husband and wife share one tomb, the furmer Js 
placed in the place of honour, the left, the latter being placed on his 
right. Should a grave he ruinous or tilled with coffins, it is repaired 
and the ashes are taken out of the cofBns and placed in jars, each one 
of which is marked. They are then reburied, and the grave is closed, 
the act being announced hy a prayer. 

On tlic third morning a visit is paid to the grave, where worship ia 
performed, and the tombstone erected. 

Each year on the lOtith day after the winter soUtice, i.e., in the 
beginning of April, and on the ninth day of the ninth moon, worship 
is conducted at tbe tomhs, which are swept and cleaned, the former 
festival which ia known as ts'ing ming being the more important 
Candles and incenae-sticka are lighted, and the three animals are 
offered, a supply of paper-money being burnt for the service of the 
departed. Strips of paper are then attached to the grave aa evidence 
that the rltca have been performed. 

NoBUAH G. Mitchell-Ihhxs. 

M»y 15, 1S83. 



SOME ACCOXJNT OF THE SECULAR AND RELIGIOO 
DANCES OF CERTAIN PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 
ASIA AND AFRICA, TOGETHER WITH TIIEH 
SURVIVALS IN EUROPE. 

By Mrs. J. C. MoRiiAV-ArNSLEY, 



CHAPTER I. 

SoCTHEHS IkDIA and THB CbSTRAL PftOVlNCEa OF HlNDOaXAS. J 

D is chiefly in out of the way and monntoinoua diBtrid 
varions countries that national dances still survive. 

Wo propose in this series of papers to give examptc) 
from Ladakh or Western Tibet, situated in the CJctr 
noi'tli of the Uimalayas and borileriiig on Central Asin, and also < 
the dances of the hill tribes of the highlands of Assam, of Kindest 
proper, of the Southern Peninsula of India, of Egypt, Greece, Algerii 
and Spain (this latter country is still very Eastern in many of i 
customs), and of oar own highlands of Scotland. As we proceed, I 
strange resemblaneo which exists between the dances of Asia i 
some oE those of Europe cannot fail to strike the reader, 
where otherwise stated, they have all been witnessed by the write 
To any one who has visited these different locaUties it is 
interesting and curious to not* how perfectly each dance i 
adapted to the surroundings of these various peoples: one gains ■ 
insight into their characters and temperaments, and can nnderstond tb^ 
how great an extent the climate and the physical aspect of a country 
nets upon its inhabitawta, and even influences their amosements. 
Certain peoples arc incited to dance through light-heartedues,-, others 
by warlike imjjulses, others by roligiouB fcrvoui- ; to some again, their.. 
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climate necessitates violent exertion ; whilst grief also, or at least 
Bimuiated sorrow, needs some suob espreSBion of its feelings. 

In Algeria, and in the plains of Iiidjn, dances are executed in a 
slow and languid manner, though religious ferronr canaes the membera 
of the AiBsaona sect in Algeria, and the dervishes of Egypt, to make 
such rapid movements na to cause extreme exhaustion when the 
excitement trhich produced them is at an end. 

In mountainous districts, such as the highlands of Scotland and of 
Greece, the Spiti volley in the Himalayas, and the British province 
of Coorg in Southern India (which latter lies at a height varying 
from 2,000 to 5,000 feet abova the sea), dancing seems to come 
naturally to their inhabitants, and to be almost a necessity to them, 
assisting to work off their superfluous energies. 

Certain of the dances of India, more especially those of the Deccan 
and of Coorg, would seem to belong to the most ancient types, and to 
bo such as would suggest themsekos to aboriginal peoples. 

The greater portion of the high table-land in Southern India, 
commonly called the Deccan, now belongs to the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
but n part of it is British territory. 

The religion of Mahomet, as we see it in India, seems to have the 
tendency to render its votaries stern and nncora promising ; one can- 
not imagine a Musulman dancing or caring to witness theatricals. 
The Hindi^ religion is also in some of its aspects one of fear, especially 
to that section who worship their god Saiva; yet Hindiis have their 
light-hearted moments, they enjoy bearing music and being present at 
dances or theatrical representations, which in Southern India ore 
given by troups of men and young lads, who travel about the country 
performing in the various towns they visit ; the boys take the women's 
parts, and wear the native female di'ess on these occasions. When we 
witnessed such a performance at Belganm in the Deccan all were 
Hindis, except the manager, who was a Parsi. 

The theatre, a rude teniporaty native building, was very imperfectly 
lighted by some tiny lamps HUed wilh cocoa-nut oil, it therefore 
required but a slight stretch of the ima^'ination to fancy the scene laid 
in a dark forest or in a mountain cavern. 

One of the dances recalled our May-pole dance, now alos 1 almost, 
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if not quite, extinct. It formed a portion of a kind of ballet v 
followed a drama founded oa no mcldeut id tlie luatory of Delhi ii 
olden time. 

The performers coneisted of an equal nnmbcr of men and boja; loi 
Bcarvea of two or more colours were attached to thp. summit of a liig 
pole nhich waa erected on the stage, each person who took part ii 
dance held one of these scarves ; whilst moving most gracefully they 
described certain figures, thereby causing the different i 
entwine themselves, and form various patterns, which was of cours 
only possible by keeping lime and all making precisely the ; 
movements. It :s singular to find an almost identical dance existinj 
in three widely- separated continents ; the May-pole dance of Enrope, 
the pole and ribbon dance of the Deccan, and the fiaile de la Conta, 
or ribbon-dance of Yucatan, would all appear to have had a common 
origin. A very interesting account of the latter appeared in 1864 il| 
the Queen newspaper. 

Strutt," writing at the beginning of the present century, aays thi 
the May-games were no doubt the relic of a more ancient custonj 
practised by the heathens in honour of the goddess Flora. 

8towe,t in 1605, speaks of them thus : " In the month of May, i 
citizens of London of all estates generally in every parish, and in some 
instances two or three parishes joining together, had their several 

maylngs with good archers, morrice dancers, and other 

devices for pastime all day long these great maylngs and 

May-games were made by the governors and masters of the city, 
together with the triumphant setting up of the great shaft, or principd 
may-pole in CornhiU before the parish church of St. Andrew, whi 
was thence called St. Andrew Undershaft." 

Philip Stubs, a writer who was contemporary with Stowe, inveiglil 
strongly against the maypole, which, as he says, " they covered all on 
with flowers and hearbes bound round with strings from the top to tl 
Iwttome, and sometimes it was painted with variable colot 
two or three hundred men, women, and eliildren following it i 
great devotion, it being drawn along by twentJe or fourtie yoke i 

• Sfortt and FaHlmct of tht I'li'j.li- nf KHglanil. 
I Antiq- Vitlgan*. 
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oxon, every ox having a sweet nosegaj of flowers tied to the tip of liia 

The decline of each pastimes and games in Gagland would appear 
to be due to the Faritans. In 1618 King James I. isstted an edict 
in consequence of what he saw in his progress throngh Lancashire 
" rebuking certain Puritanes and precise people in prohibiting and 
unlawfully punishing of onr good people fur using their lawful re< 
tions and honest esercisea on Sundays and other hoty days after the 
afteruoon sermon or service. It is our will that after the end of 

divine service our good people be not disturbed from an jr , 

lawful recreation, such as dancing, nor having of May games, morris 
dances, and the setting up of maypoles." 

Charles the First renewed this proclamation in the eighth year of his 
reign. A pamphlet written by a High Churchman nioro than three 
yeirs later, in answer to some attacks made upuu this onlina. ce ol 
Charles, by the Puritanical party, suggests "that those rocrriiiii-ni 
are meetest to be used which give the best refreslimeiit to the Uidie 
and leave the least impression on the minde : shooting, leaping, and 
the like, are rather to he chosen than diceing or carding." 

In certain parts of France maypoles are still in use. The traveller I 
who chances to be going from Bordeaux to Nantes, or vice vena, I 
during the month of May cannot fail to remark in almost every vUluge ] 
on his roQte, tall poles decked with coloured streamers, and gnrhmds 
offlowei-s, which had been used recfiitly, Btill hiingiug .u. i,. tlnnji. 

Another dance given at Belgatim on the same occasion may be I 
styled the club-dance : every performer holds a short staflf in 
hand, and flying in and out amongst his companions, with the clab ' 
in his right hand, he strikes one belonging to a neighbour, and with I 
that in his left hand he hits the clnb of anotiicr dancer ; all keep the I 
most perfect time; their movements ore made with remarkable pre- i 
ciaion, though they are so rapid that the eye can scarcely follow them j 
the dancers appear to be threading an endless maze or labyrinth. 

Though executed by hired performers on this occasion, there is I 
little doubt that this is an indigenous dance, for In the district 
between Belgaum and Puna the little village gamins may be s 
dancing it for their own amuBement. Both this and the maypole I 
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(lance are such as woald nattirallj EQggcst themscires to tho dwellers I 
in forests or jungles ; the club-dance is also a favourite with some of I 
the Bemi-wild and aboriginal races who inhabit the jangles in Coorg 1 
and the outlying districts of the Mysore State, such as the Uolofaal 
and the Knrumbers, who belong to the rery lowest caste (if, indeed,.! 
they should not be styled ootcasts or pariahs); the men have bcenfl 
civilized to a small extent owing to the demand for labour in opening.! 
out coffee |tIantutions ; their womenkind, however, remain : 
thickets, and are rorely, if ever, seen by Europeans. 

The war^dances which we I'ead of as still taking place amongst 
savage peoples before going into battle have their prototypes in Asia, 
in Greece, and even amongst oorselves. 

Some of the hill tribes in Assam execute a dance which in some of 
its aspects carries us back Lo a very early stage of hnman civiUxation 
(this will bo described in its proper place). 

A favourite danco with the Coorgis proper is a true sham-Bgli&J 
which sometimes degenerates into real earnest blows given on botbl 
aides ; and in Ladukh, or Western Tibet, in Greece, and In the higb*4 
lands of Scotland, we find a dance performed between two croseed ¥ 
Bwoi-ds, which is probably but a remnant of a very ancient cuafom — > 1 
that of worshipping weapons before going into a combat, or, majbc, I 
of rejoicing over n vanquished toe. 

The province of Coorg (a mountainous district situated to the west I 
of the native state of Mysore, in Southern India) has only been J 
British territory little more than fifty years, therefore it is highly I 
probable that in their singular and characteristic war-dance wo sea J 
the mode in which they were in the habit of attacking their foea— I 
each man singling out his adversary. The Coorgis proper (as distin- 
guished from the wild and aboriginal tribes of whom we have already 
spoken) are n decidedly fair race compared with the people of Mysore; 
possibly there may be an admixture of Arab blood in their veins, for 
in more than one respect they resemble the Arabs of Hyderabad, 
the Decean i their dress is not dissimilar; in bnild and general! 
personal appearance they are not unlike the Nizam's Arab subjects J 
and, like these latter, they are a warUko race : almost every i 
carries arms of some kind, even if be does not possess a gun, E 
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the Coorgi and tbe Arab of Hyderabad are ia the habit of sticking a 
large knife in their girdle ; Bome of these knives are very handsome, 
and descend from father to son ; man; of them have silver handles 
adorned with turquoises and other precioas or semi-precious stones. 
Some have sopposed that the ancestors of the Coorgis came from the 
Coiican, or from Canara, both which districts are on the western coast 
of the aontLern peninsula of India ; tbey imagine that continued 
invasions into their country may have caused them to retreat into this 
wild and hilly region. Their religion is Hinduism, with a strong 
current of the older forms of ancestor, ond of tree and serpent worship 
underlying it ; but, whatever may be their origin, they seem to have 
preserved a perfectly distinct type of features, dress, and customs, 
from those who surround them. 

Their natural surroundings, and the persecadons which the Coorgis 
had to endure at the hands of Tippoo Sail), and, later on, the oppres- 
sions of their own last native ruler, have, no doubt, contributed to 
make them what tbey now are — a brave and independent race, pre- 
pared to defend their country to the last inch of ground. The two 
national dances which we are about to describe will serve to illuatrnfc 
the character of this people better than words can do. 

As far as we could ascertain, it is the men only who dance. When 
wo vritnesscd these dances no native women were present even as 
lookers-on, possibly the hour and the place may have had something to 
do with their absence. At 9 p.m. we found a considerable number of 
Coorgis assembled in a dealing in tlic natural jungle. It was a wild 
scene ; the forest was only illumined by torches made of a resinous 
kind of wood. The torch-bearers formed n jaigo circle within the 
open space; in the centre of this the muiiiciaijs placed tliemselvea; 
their instruments were drums and a kind of pipe. Two of the dances 
were especially remarkable, and they seemed perfectly adapted to the 
locality and the people. In the first of these eacli man placed himself 
in position, so as to be about two feet distant from his neighbours 
before, behind, and on cither side of him. All the performers began 
dancing a rapid measure amongst and around each otlicr. At given 
intervals every pair of dancers faced each other and pirouetted, Ihen 
all once more commenced the Eaiue wild movements aa before. Tfaey 
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seemed, as a role, always to turn the reverse way to wbat we nsaAlljr 
do ; aod, escept when the different couples were seliiag to each other, 
the; inrariably passed back to bai'^. 

llic second dance was even more peculiar, inasmuch as it would 
seem to be a remnant of a period when every man's hand was against 
his brother. The pcrformerB may consist of any equal number of 
persons; they always dance in pairs. Before they begin each man is 
given a bundle of sticks or bamboos. Tliia he holds in his left hand 
and a stouter stick is then handed to Lim, which he grasps with bis 
right hand. At first all these men dance round and round with head 
erect, as if they were giing to war, or were in seamh of adventures. 
Presently they narrow the circle, thpy assume a crouching attitude, 
their eyes glance here, there, and everywhere. The respective adver- 
saries have been singled out, tbe intending aggressors make a feint or 
Iwn, then bemi their knees so that they are only about two-thirds 
tlii'ii' or<ll>iary <tnture, at tbe same time they place their feet close 
together and make n succession of bounds or rather hops, like a frog, 
and with the sticks which they hold in their right hands the different 
attacking parties aim sundry cuts at the legs of the men whom they 
have selected as tbelr adversaries. These latter now too take up the 
same kind of attitude; each endeavours to ward off the blows intended 
for him with the bundle of bamboos he holds in his left hand, whilst 
by a skilful bop be tries to return tbe attack and hit bis antagonist's 
liuiliB. TiiJ^ Itiihil of jfinio (.rue- on for jierbups an hour between the 
diOereiit pairs i>l couibaiants. It is a point of honour with them never 
to strike above the knee; but occasionally tbe players become excited, 
blood is drawn, and severe wounds inflicted. 

Whether intentionally, or perhaps because one player is more skilful 
than the other, one of the parties is victorious in the end, tbe con- 
queror clasps bis adversary round the waist and raises him from the 
ground, tbe vanquished man does tbe same. This is done to show 
that neither bears malic«,* 



* Mr. C. T. NewtOD, of tbe British Ittnaeom, in his Travdi and DUeoverir* 
in the Lmanl, saja that whilst he waa ataying at Bndram (the uncient HoliEu'- 
naasoa) in Aaia Minor he witaessod the porforinancra of some Turkish wrestlers. 
These man have aleo a similar cnstom. Mr. Newton continnes: " Ths defeated 
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Some low-cftste men from the north-west of the Mysore state, 
who brought their own mnsicinns with them, next attempted the chib 
dance as performed in the Deccan. They did not ilo it well, for, as 
we heard afterwards, these particular incliriduala had not been in the 
habit of dancing together; but the fact of their doing it proved that 
this same dance is common to the aborigines of more than one Iiilly 
district in Southern India. This same dance must at one period have 
been in use in other parts oF that pcninsida. At a place called 
Tadputri in the Madras presidency, a few hours distant by rail from 
the civil and military station of Bellary, there are certain old temples 
in the Dravidian style of architecture. A Saiva and a Vaishnava one 
are in tlie same enclosure. The latter, which is the larger temple of 
the two, has sculptured capitals on its columns with much defaced 
human figures. There are also traces of painting on the ceiling of 
the colonnade of the ante-temple. It is highly probable that the 
ceiling of the centre part was at one time similarly decorated, for the 
slabs which form it are very rough, without ornamentation of any 
kind, and not in keeping with the rest of the building. 

In addition to the main approach through the ante-temple there are 
two side entrances flanked by stone seats. The slab of stone which 
forms the back of one of these seats has female figures upon it, sculp- 
tured in Iias-relief; they are represented performing a club dance like 
those wo witnessed at Belgaum and in the Coorg jungles. The hair 
of these figures is arranged in a large knot on one side of the head, as 
worn by Madrassee women at the present day. From the waist to the 
knee they have a kind of full petticoat or rather kilt. This being, aa 
we said before, a Vaishnava temple, these damsels were most pro- 
bably intended to represent the gopis or milk-maids who were the 
attendants of Krishna. Tliis same dance is said to be etJll very fre- 
quently performed by the natives of the Bellsty district at the time of 
the Dussera and other great feasts. 

At Kagar, in the Central Provinces of India, a cnrious dance ia 
executed by Hindu women; it takes place about the middle of Sep- 
tember, and IS said to be peculiar to that district; numbers of native 
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irosc from mother Earth. Each lifted hia aDtagaaiaC np in the ai 
n token of amity." 
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men are present, but as sp^tators only. On tlie appointed day 
troupes or natives of nil classes, and of coarse al! dressed in their best, 
may be seen going in the same direction, viz. towards the lake, 
one side of wliicli abnts on the native city. Some little rime before- 
liniid preparations have been made for this feast : wheat or other 
grain has been sown in earth placed in pots o! very ingcnions fashion, 
miidc of large leaves held together with the thorns of a species of 
nciida. Owing to its having been grown in a dark place the stems 
are of a pnle straw colonr, Ihongh the plants are qnite Email ones. 
The richer women walk along in a stately manner, each followed by 
her train of attendants carrying trays filled with such pota[ the poorer 
oiiPB carry their own plants. As soon as each procession arrives at 
tlm open square at the top of the ghat (or flight of steps leading 
down to the lake) every family or circle of friends deposit their pots 
npon the ground, and commences dancing round them. After a time 
the dancers descend to the wat«r's edge, taking their pots of earth and 
com with them. They then wash away the soil from the plants, and 
distribute these latter amongst their friends. Every available point of 
observation is occupied by the men, but they take no part whatever in 
this ceremony, which probably fixes the season for sowing some 
particular crop. 



TWO SOUTH PACIFIC FOLK-TALES. 

il!, LORIMEB-FISON, who is well known to students of 
iinUiropology, anil is joint author with Mr. Howitt of 
Kamiliiroi and Kurncii, and has lived many years in Fiji, 
has kindly sent me two folk-tales which he obtained from 
I, and which he considers as bearing some resemblance to onr 
nursery stories of " Jack and the Giants " and " Jack and 
the Bean-stalk " ; be this aa it may, they will prove both interesting 
and useful to etory-comparers : 

"The hero ot the first tale was the son of a Tongan chief by one of 
his inferior wives. During a sea voyage a sudden whirlwind carried 
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away tho mast anil sail of the canoe, and the eluef ordered his crew to 
paddle back to land. After ]>nddling nearly nil day they became 
exhausted, and could do no more. The chiet ordered the future hero's 
mother to be killed for them to eat ; but she jnmped overboard with 
her infant, and came up between the canoo and the outrigger, where 
she was concealed by the deck, supporting herself on the steering-oar, 
which had dropped into the sea in the confusion caused by her escape. 
Here aha remained till darkness set in, and then floated quietly away, 
holding her child on the blade oE t!ie steer-oar. The groat sea-birds 
swooped down upon them as they drifted, and, in spite of all her 
efforts, one oE them struck the child and tore out one of his eyes. 
Hence he was afterwards known by the name of Matandua, " The One- 
eyed." They drifted to the island of Fiji, where they were found on 
the beach by an old man. The poor mother was lying dead on the 
sand, holding the living child to her bosom. Tlie old man took 
Matandua homo to his nife, and they brought him up as their own 
son. When he came to manhood they told him his history bo far as 
they knew it, and his mother appeared to him in n dream, confirming 
the tale, and directing him to return to Tonga. So he set sail in a 
small canoe, and his mother flew before him in the shape of a little 
green bird, showing him the course. When he reached Tonga, he 
found that an enormous giant had killed most of the men, and taken 
for his own purposes all the women who were worth appropriating. 
The green bird led Matandna to the place in the forest where the few 
BurTivors had concealed themselves, and he found them in wretched 
case, afraid to stir abroad in quest of food because of the giant. 
Matandna at once set out to destroy the monster, to whom warning 
had been given of his approach by n great bat, which was the giant's 
familiar. The giant issued forth, and the fight began. Matandua's 
mother had revealed to him in a dream that the giant was only vul- 
nerable in one part of his body, namely, behind his knee. Matandua 
stmck him there, avoiding his return blows by nimble movements, 
aniil at last the giant fell ; whereupon the women came out and 
helped to strangle him with a long rope. Thus Tonga wus delivered, 
and Matandua, being the only survivor of the chief's lineage, became 
the chief of the land. 
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" The Bean-stalk legend is still J.'arer : A Tongan lady gratite 
lier lore to Tui Langi (King of the Skj), and had a son b; hin 
When the child gKw np into boyhood, the other boys reproached him 
for being ' without a father,' He went weeping to bia mother, who 
comforted hira by the story of his birth. When he heard this he set 
out in search of his father. At night he Btuck his wolking-etick of 
noko-noko (casuarina) into the sand, and lay down to sleep beside it. 
When he awoke in the early dawn he found it grown into a tree, the ^ 
upi>er branches of which penetrated into the sky. He climbed the tro 
up to Langi, where he found his father, to whom he introduced him 
Bolf as his son. Afterwards he came down again at Kandam, in ' 
Fiji, by what means the legend does not say ; but it is noteworthy 
that bo appeared there in company with two men, ' whose faces were 
white.' It is possible that this may be a reminiscence of the arrival 
at Kandavu of two escaped convicts from Norfolk Island, who might 
have picked np some vagabond Tongan on the way. Supposing them 
to have been wrecked on the Knndavu reef, the Tongan might hava 
concocted the tale of the Sky King to save himself from the usnal fate ] 
of those whom the gods gave to the Fijians from the sea. 

" This Fijian Jack was called at first Ravu ravu mai langi (" The 
Slayer from the Sky"), a name which he earned by attacking the 
local gods and killing them by one blow of his fist, He went from 
island to island, thus establishing his superiority, until he settled at i 
Lakemba, in East Fiji, having previously married Audi Mdta kami 
kamitha, the daughter of Ndengei, the great sei-pent-god of the Kaa- J 
vandra, Navitilevu. His eon was called Taliaitnpuu, whom he made J 
chief in his stead after some years, and then returned to Langi and I 
took the chieftmnship there. 

" These myths are not purely Fijian. Lnkemba, where 1 got them, J 
is strongly tinged with Tongan colonrs, and that part of the group ia^ 
a sort of hybrid Polynesian, instead of Melanesian, as is Fiji proper. 
It would therefore be erroneous to give the legends as Fijian. I 
may add that, even if my suggestion as to the coming of Riivn to 
Kandavn be correct, the fact that he 'concocted' the legend wonld not J 
mean that he invented it : that is not at all likely. But if he kneirl 
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myth in his native Innd, it is likely enough that 1 



of a simili 

might adapt it to his own case, and make himself tho hero of it." 



I hare not leixDre at present to offer e.aj commenta npnn these two 
Fijian folk-tales, farther than to observe that in the first the hero'a 
successful encounter with the giant belongs rather to the St, George- 
snd-the- Dragon cycle than to the northern legends from which our 
nursery tale of the renowned Jack was derived, while the single vul- 
nerable spot in the giant's body at once recalls that of Achilles; and 
that the aeeond tale is nndonbtedly near akin to European stories of 
the wonderful bean-stalk, 

Mr. Fison mentions in conclusion that the Fijians have also the 
Deluge legend; a curious tradition called "Tho Beginning of the 
Pigs," being an account of how pigs first came to Fiji i another, of 
the exchange of mosquitoes for i:ekfo (edible shell-fish) ; another, en- 
titled " The Beginning ot Death," in which occnr a Speaking Tree 
and a Fountain of Life (but this, he remarks, is evidently from 
Tonga); a legend of the Island of the Blest, which vanishes as 
mortals approach it ; and many other myths, legends, and traditions 
which are exceedingly interesting. It is to bo hoped that Mr, Fison 
will ere long publish his collection ot Fijian folk-tales, which could 
hardly fail to prove both valuable to students and entertaining to 
ordinary readers. IV, A. Clousto^. 



THE WITCHES' LADDER. 

Florence, May !), 1867. 
Sis, 

I suppose that you have by this time received more than one 
explanation of " The Witches' Ladder " given in Part 1 , vol. v. of the 
Folk-Lore Journal. Perhaps the following nccount of one mny interest 

Vol. 5.— Part 3. B 
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THE WITCHES LADDER. 



s it was related to me by a girl ol'l 



yonr readers, I give it verbatim a 
tbis city, 

" Eigbt years ago a cliild died hero in Florence by witchcraft, 
began to n-aate away. The parents took it about everywhere for cure 1 
or advice, bnt notbing did it any good. It withered and sbrivelled up I 
and died. Then they found one day la its bed ta stregheria, or thsfl 
witch craft, which had killed it. First there was n figure like that off 
a cock made of cotton, stuck full with feathers. With this was a long I 
twisted con! also stuck full of feathers put in cross-wise." 

Hero I attempted to draw the object according to the girl'a 
description, but she taking the pencil from me made a more accurate 1 
likeness of the Witches' Ladder as given in the Folk-Lore Journal, f 
She did not call it a ladder, but a guirlanda, or garland. 

It ia to be observed that in all African or Voodoo sorcery, cliicl-n 
feathers form au important part. Thus in the Uuited States, if yoa 1 
bury, with the proper accompaniments, the breast-bono of a chicken \ 
under an enemy's door-step, he or she will waste away and die. 
Several travellers in Africa have observed that in many places, though 
the natives raise the hens they do not eat them, the reason is that they 
are for Voodoo. 

I add to this the following instances of witchcraft in this neighbour- 
hood : — 

La Foccacia, the Cukes. — One day a, witch came to a child and 
gave it some cakes. Soon after it began to waste away, and tha' 
parents knowing the canse took the witch and beat her. Then slia 
gave the child certain other cakes, and it recovered. 

II Coltello, (/le Knife. — A child died here in Florence of witch- 
craft, They knew what to du. They took bread of which the child 
bad eaten, and put it at midnight on a table, with a garment which 
Ihe child had woni. This drew the witch to the window, where she 
fluttered in the wr, and howled in agony till she died. 

I Bacchi, the Silkworms. — A man had many fine silkworms, when 
all at once they died. He knew that a certain witch must have donai 
il. So lie caUed on her, and while talking said that his silkwon 
were all well, and that he wanted her to come and help him to 
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care of them. Then Le went home and found that half of his barcki i 
had come to lite ogtiin. So lie armed all his men and women with ] 
knivcB and sticks, and they laid in wait for the witch and beat her till j 
she revired all the dead silkwormB. 

I heard the following repeated only abont an hour ago, as I write, ' 
by a woman while telling fortunes by cards. It le manifestly an 
incantation, which had originally no coanection with cards ; 

VeoCi cuiqne siets t 

Venti cinqne diavoli ! 

Direnterete, snderGte nel corpo, nel sanKae, nell' anima, 

Nel scDtimicnti M corpo ! 

Dair mi amante hod posea Tiicre, 

Non possa stare nc bcre 

Ne maaginre, ne ne ne co Qomioi ne cod donne noi 

faveltare firiclie a la porta di casa inia 
Kon viene picchiare I 

English :— 

Ye are tweotj-five ! 

Twenty-fiye btII spiritfl 1 

Become a part of, enter into the body, the blood, the bodI 

loto the feelings of the l>ody 1— 

I cannot live away from my love 

(Cause) that he may not stand or drink 

Nor cat nor speak to man or woman till at my door 

He comea to knock I 

Florence appears to be one of the most abundant fields for Folk- 
lore which I have ever examined, and Prof. Dom. Comparetti of this 1 
city possesses one of the beat Folk-lore libraries in Europe. 
Yoni-8 faitlifully, 

Charles G. Lelakd. 
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complete, and 1 Ave Maria, and then under the left ear, and tlien 
under tbe left annholi^, and then under the left the (thigh ?) hole, ard 
then the last at tbe heart, with 1 paternoster, Ave Maria, vrtth 1 
credo ; and these thus said daily, with the grace of God is there no 
manner drede hyra. Quod pro certo probatum est cotidie." — (Addit. 
MS, e716, f. 98.) 

The above is quoted in the late Rev. J. 3. Brewer's Reign of Htnry 
VIII. vol. i. p, 614, Fredehick E. Sawyeb. 



Extraordinary Case of Witchcraft in Waterford.— To-day a 

woman called ofc the Manor Barracks, Waterford, and reported to 
Constable Eustace an extraordinary occurrence with the view of 
having the chief actor in it arrested. Mrs. Phdan stated that about 
an hour earlier a woman, whose name she did not know, called at her 
house and asked for permission to make a cup of tea, stating that she 
had only arrived in the city from visiting Knock, and that she was on 
her way to her friends, who resided in the country. Mrs. PheJan 
consented, and while tbe saucepan containing the water was being 
boiled she entertained her with some interesting accounts of incidents 
that had come under her notice while at Knock. Having done eo 
she observed, " I can tell you what yon sufTer from, and I can cnre 
you. Don't you suffer from pains in the head often ?" Mrs. Phelnn 
replied that she did, and occasional sLitchea in tbe side. "I do," 
said the other; "and with palpitation of the heart?" "I am very 
bad with it," was Mrs, Phelnn's reply. " Very well, I will 
cure you for your kindness to me. What money have you in your 
pocket ? " "I have J^t/.," was Mrs. Phelan's reply. " I cannot euro 
you if you commence by telling me a lie. You have nearer 4s, Grf. 
than A:\d." Mrs. Fhelan stated that she hod ig. Gd, in her pocket, 
and that bearing the stranger tell her so she became alarmed and 
greatly frightened, confessed that she had such a sum. " If you wish 
to get rid of all you are suffering, you put that is. Cd. in my lap and 
keep your eye fixed on it, and while I am muttering the charm say a i 
short prayer." Mrs. Pbelon aiated she put the -is, Gil. in her lap and J 
kept her eye on it until the stranger, having gone through some form. J 
of silent devotion, took the 4s. Crf. in her hand, saying, " Look at it,'' 
after which she stooped, and pulling a qnantity of ushes how 
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selves in at seven, and notliing can induce them to get out after that 
hour. I heor that the Moorman aBsanlted at K&jrmon's Gate has 
died. The fact seems to be that the Moorman was a quiet shop- 
keeper who bought some things in the market and asked a eooly boy 
to carry them home. The boy, whose mind was rather unsettled by I 
the recent rumours, suspecting something, reCosed. The Moorman 
who wanted somebody to carry his pnrchascs gave the boy a gentla 
tap on the back and prcsspd the boy to help him, who, thinking that 
he had eneountered a real kidnapper, set up a frightful howl whicli 
induced the people in the neighbourhood to rush in and give the | 
surprised Mooniisii a sound thrashing. Two hundred human beings 
are required, says rumour, to propitiate the deity, who is responsible 
for the crack in the Maligakanda Reservoir." J. P. Lewis, 



The Evil Eye and the Evil Tongue.— The influence of the evil | 

eye is as well known in Shetland as in other parts of the world. But 
to rank an evil tongue in the same category of malefic potency is a 
refinement oE snpprstition nnknown to the folk-lore of the majority of 
people. " Nobody must praise a child or anything they set a value 
on, for if anything evil afterwards befals it," this will be attributed to 
the tongue that spoke of it. This was called " forespeaking," and 
persons so forespoken could only be loosed from their enchantment by | 
being washed in a water of which the concoction is kept a profound 
secret. — '■ Shetland and if« People," by Sheriff Rampini, in Good | 
WordatoT 1884, p. 748. See also Greg^-r, Folk-Lort of the North- 
fast of Scotland, under " Forespeaking.'' 

In Ceylon, both Sinhalese and Tamil cultivators believe in the evil j 
inflnence on their crops of the tongue as well as in that of the eye. 
J. P. Lewis. 



Layinff a QhoBt. — A Newharen despatch to a New York paper 
says: — In the Roman Catholic Cemetery in Birmingham early on 
the morning of the 18th ult., four middle-aged women and two men, 
the latter armed with spades and picks, entered by the side gate and 
halted in frout of a newly-made grave. The men set to work, whila 
the women wept, and opened the grave and hauled a cofiin up. The 
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The most pltasant and delectable Inle of The Marriage of Cupid and 
Petjche, done into English hif William Adlingtr.n, of Unirenitg 
College, in Oxford, with a di»co>irBe on the fable. By Andrew 
Lang, late ot Merton College, in Oxford. London, 1887 (David 
Nutt). 8to. Pp. IxxxTi. 65. 

The version o£ this world-wide tile lierj r^ print(?d is taken from the 
Golden Ause of Apuleias, as tran?Iiited by WiUiam Adlinglon and 
printed in 156G. The atory is quaiiidy tuld in its sixteenth century 
fashion, and it is delightful to poiBCis a copy of this handsome and 
dainty reprint accompanied hy introductory verses from five different 
writers, and hy capital drawings of Peyche and Proserpina hy 
Mr. W. B. Richmond and of Venus and the Seagull by Mr. Verekcr 
Hamilton, 

But it ia Mr, Lang's " discoursi on the fable " that creates the real 
interest of this hook to folk-lorista. Plunging at once into his subject, 
Mr. Lang points out that nothing but the names of the hero and 
heroine and of the gods connect the legend with the higher mythology 
of the Olympian consistory, and that Cupid is in this story only the 
invisible bridegroom of so many household tnka. He then proceeds to 
analyse the story, in order to get at the incithnts essential to the plot. 
Grouping these incidents according to the ideas which they express, 
Mr. Lang then points out that three of them are icoral observations 
of the facts of life which may occur anywhere, and anywhere may offer 
motifs for fiction ; a fourth, the getting rid of a foe by putting him to 
perilous tasks, occurs in a state of society where opportunity serves; 
a fifth, that Hell may be visited by those who refuse to taste the dead 
man's meat, is found in savage and Grtck myth ; the sixth and 
seventh ore found in widely scattercil peoj.les in various degrees of 
primitive culture: that animals can aasUt ti.eir friends, and that the 
husband is not to be seen by the bride. Having established by 
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Arabic Proverha. — In Seai-ne's CollecHona, ibsuoJ by tlie Oxford 
Historical Society, we read (p. 240) : — " Homo years ago Dr. I'ocock 
made or at least began a translation of a curious MS. amongst liis 
Collection of Arabick Proverbs ; but it being not ever pnblish'd and 
nobody now knowing wliere it is; Mr. Marshal (Bachelor of Arts 
and Gtadent of Christ Chnrcb), an ingenious modest young gentleman 
and of considerable abilities in tbese studies, about 203 years since 
had some design of doing it anew and making it piiblick . . . but not 
finding, I presume, sufficient encouragement ... the work was laid 
aside." Is it known where this MS. now is ? 0, L. Gommk. 

Story of King Al^ed and the Cakes.— In a Blue Book, Rtport of 
Vice-Consiit Carles of a Joumei/ from Sdul to ike Pkyong Kong Gold 
Washings, 18S5 (C, 4522), occurs ihe following interesting passage 
(p. 5) : — " A mountain in this neighbourhood [near tbe town ol 
Cnbol-wiin] called P'om-biik-san, owes its name 'Dough Hill,' 
according to traditioi;, to an incident in the life of one of the kings 
of Koo-kuri, in an early century of the Christian era, resembling the 
well-known story of King Alfred and the cake." 

G. L. GOKME. 

The Hare in Folk-Lore). — Mr. Black's summary of the folk-lore 
of the Hare is so interesting and so full thot there is not very much 
left to say upon the subject ; but I may perhaps be allowed to make 
one or two slight additions to the knowledge which he so pleasantly 
imports. 

In South Korthamptonshire " the right fore-foot of a hare, worn 
constantly in the pocket, is considered n fine amulet against the 
" rheumatiz." " 

It would appear that the hore was at one time in some way asso- 
ciated with Easter observances in this country; for in the Calendar 
of Stale Pa/ters (Domestic Series) is the following entry; "1G20, 
April 2. Thos. Fulnety solicits the permission of Lord Zouch, Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, to kill a hare on Good Friday, as 
huntsmen say that those who have not a hare ag;ainst Eaetnr muet eat 
a red herring," f 

• A'utfi and Qiiei-lfi, First Series, ii. 37. 

t lH<i, Fonrth Series, riii. 33. 
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story appenr with other surroimUings and set in other frameworks, 
^fr. Lang says they have much to do in determining the meaning of 
the Cupid aud Psyche story. It is found that these incidents, apart 
from the form of the story, have parnllels among most of the savage 
people whose stories have been collected and made known. Au 
examination of tbem leads Mr. Lang to the conclusion that they form 
the tme baeia for working out the meaning of the etory, and (hat 
their comhination into any particular narrative which has happened 
to be recorded in literature is due to a variety of causes all o! which 
lay outside the subject ot the meaning of mdrchcn. In this he is sup- 
ported by what Captain Temple has recorded of India, where thff 
practice of relating popular traditions is still alive. There the story- 
teller, liaring supplied himself with a goodly stock of incidents bU 
iveil remembered by the people, evinces his skill, not by the relation 
of time-honoured legends in complete form, but by the various combi- 
nations into which he can weave incidents so as to form a thrilling or 
pleasing narrative. In examining the Cupid and Psyche story of 
Apuleius, therefore, we are eo far as the story-form is concerned 
merely examining the accidental circumstances which gave it this par- 
ticular form, and even if these may be granted to arise from the poetic 
imagination of early Greeks in personifying the lunar cycle we have 
not advanced much in the history of the story itself. Savages 
have the same incidents to relate of their own heroes : and Mr, Lang 
proves that these incidents are explainable by what we know of the 
customs and ways of savage people. Either the Greeks deliberately 
.borrowed savage ideas wherewith to construct "a lovely myth" or 
they simply told their own traditions of previous stages of culture. II 
this be the tme way to consider the incidents in the story of Cnpid 
and Psyche we may lose some poetical fancies, but we gain a know- 
ledge of far-off times and of very ancient facts in the childhood of 
human history. 

There will probably be much more written and said upon this 
subject before it is finally settled, but we venture to think that 
Hr. Lang's method will in the end be fully recognised as the only ono 
foesible to explain adequately the phenomena which meet the student 
kbts inquiry into the origin of folk-tales. 
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Hilis, et niidivit vocem muUeris ptirturientis, et dixit Jobanni, vndo et 
die ad aurcin dextram xic, Elianbet peperit Joanneni, aann, peperil 
mariam, Maria me saluatorent mundi, sic pariat Ista domma sine 
dolore. o InFans eiue sis masculus, siue eis Temina, siue riuus, eiue 
mortuuB veni foras q«ia Chrtatue vocat te ad lucem, Caspar tfl rogal, 
Mdchior tc vocat, Baldesar te estrait, memento fliorum Edou qui 
dixemnt exinanite cxinanite. 

Dit-atnr ter a. dcxtra parhs 
malieria plane cam yao paternoitcr 
Gt vna aae Tero pro qaalibeC 
vice cum ma candoUa benedi 
eta pre maim dcnot«, ct statim 
parieC deo g^'atias amen. 

Colic— Folk-lore on tliis complaint is very trifling. Biactc in Folk- 
AMicine names a charm of noli's dnng shut up in a pipe, used b; 
Alexander of Tralles in the sixth ceiituiT. At Towednack in Corn- 
waJ! they advise you to Htand on ynur head to cure it (p. 183). 

Pepys tried a more agreeable method as a charm. He says : — 

20 Jan, 16li4-5 " Homeward, in my way buying a hare and 
taking it home, which arose upon my discourse to-day with Mr. Batten 
in Westminster Hall, who showed me my mistake, that my hare's 
foot hath not the joynt in \\, and assures me be never bad the cbolique 
since he carried it about bim ; eml it is a strange thing how fancy 
tvorks, for I no sooner handled his foot but I became very well, and 
80 continue" (vol. ii. p. 423), 

22nd. " Now mighty well, and truly I can but impute it to my freeh 
hare's foot" (p. 424). 

March 26. " Now I am at a loss to know whether it be my hare's 
foot, which is my preservation ; for I never had a fit of collique since 
I wore it, or whether it be my taking a pull of turpentine every 
morning (p. 448), J, G, Penwick. 

Number in rolk-Medicine.— fCure for Sweating Sickness). — 
" Another very true nicdecine. — For to say every day at seven parts 
of your body 7 paternosters, and 7 Ave Marias with 1 credo at the 
last. Ye shal bcgyu at the ryght syde, under the ryght ere, saying 
the ' paternoster qui es in etelia, sanctificetur nomen tuum,' with a 
cross mode there with yi.'ur thumb, and so say the paternoster full 
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HISTORY OF THE 



@ounf» of 5Ser^j$ 



By Lieut-Col. C. COOPER-KING, F.G.S. 

BEING 

The Fourth Volume ok the '* Popular County Histories. 




N some respects the history of Berkshire is of 
greater interest than that of any other of the 
counties of England. It contains unusually clear 
evidences of all the various changes which have 
marked the progress of the country from the earliest times. 

Many of its village-centres show traces of all the races 
that have successively invaded the county and helped to 
make it what it now is, from the Palaeolithic nomad to the 
Norman knight. Its greatest Belgic tribe, the Attrebates, 
owned for its supreme chief that Commius, who, as Caesar's 
henchman, had much to do with the invasion of the Romans, 
and one of the greatest towns of their rule stood on the 
borderland of Berks. Among the most important states of the 
Heptarchy was that of Wessex, of which Berkshire formed the 
principal part. Alfred, the King, was born in a Berkshire 
town ; and Ashdown, the turning battle of the Danish raids, 
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M. E. 'RoWsmdjiahii'mva.ljiMe Faune populaire de la France, devoieti 
mniiy pnges (*' Les Mammiferes Sauvages," pp. 78-S8) to the names, 
proverbs, and sajinge, connected with the horc. From him we learn that 
the idea that it is unlucky to meet a hare prevails in Prance, Germany, 
and Lower Austria; the misfortune may be averted by returning thra 
times and then resuming one's journey. ■' Quand on veut etro beai 
ou belle pendant sept jours de suite, on doit manger du li^vre,' 
Here is a French explanation: " Pourquoi lea lievrea ont la le»ra 
fendiie. Un jour ua lifevre passait pres d'une mare, toutea les gre- 
nouilles ^talent au soleil ; quand ellcs ont cntendu du bruit, elles ont 
saute dans la mare; le lievro ou a tant ri* qu'il s'est fendu la levre." 
Mr. Gregort tells that "in the north-east of Scotland hare-!ip in the 
human subject is accounted for by a woman enceinte putting her foot 
into a hare's lair. If the woman noticed she had done so, aud 
dialely took two atones and put them into the lair, the evil efife 
were averted." 

There is an expression in common use in Ireland, which is Bomf 
times seen in print, e.g. in " Father Tom and the Pope," one ot tl 
" Tales from Blackwood," where we are told that Father Tom bj 
astuteness " made a hare " of his Holiness, The term is commo) 
used when speaking of an opponent who has been worsted in an arj 
ment : " I made a hare of him, sir." The hare is popularly taken 
a type of timidity — Lepus lirnt'dua is its scientific name — but not 
stupidity; so that this expression is of some interest. 

Jauea Brittt 

A Charm. — Mr. C. E. Doble, in the Academy of t Ani;":' 
writes ns follows : Possibly the following charm has alrr 
in print. I found it written, in a contemporary hani< 
end-papers of a copy of Gaigny's Scholia on the Kyi 
(Paris, 153U), which formerly belonged to the Hbr" 
Carmelites at Milan, 

Oxford, July 28, 1884. 

On Vt mulier pariatB 

Dominus nosier Jesus CkrUtus stabat yfl 

* "11 a ri de ce qac lni, Je poltron par Si 
f F«'k-L,.n nfXorth-ea,t o/ Seatland,s3 
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iiiilimeut for her pride. Unlike 

Wild prohablj quite without belief. 

1} th of \Yide diBporsiou, Perhaps 

L.- habits of the little animal account 



like other animals, but no tail. He met 

un for Lis poverty in this latter respect. 

ii.s miiiii, and, when he met a being who 

iiiiic'l f>r aid. He was told that he mu6t give 

sold his eyes for his tail." W. H. Babcock, 

(, New York. 22nd April, 1887. 



THE NEPy SER/ES OF 

County Historu 



ALL iliose special features which go to make local ].. 
peculiarly viiluable and attractive, will be found in this i 
such as the state of the county in the Roman, Saxon, Danish, i 
Nonnan times ; its antiquities, customs, social peculiarities, folk 
lore, dialects, the prominent part it has played in tJie history 
of England at various periods, the personal record of the noble 
and illustrious sons and daughters of the district, its notf^le 
churches, secular buildings, historical seats and mansions, and itt 
natural features. In a word, [he history of tach county, white, , 
taking its place as a single volume in the National Histoiy,-i 
be treated ns a coniplete historic narrative of its own district ^ 



VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THE SERtR^ 

31 (piston? of ^orfofft. 

Bv WALTER RYE, 

Autkor of ■■ The Narfolk Atttiquaiian Mtstellany." tU. 

"At once the most learned and CDlertaming coanly |;uide ihal has evfltfl 
compiled. It 15 difticDll: to describe Mc. Kyo'g dFliglilful book." — Altm ~ 

"Mi. Waller Rye, who hai Btning the ilcms of leaeaicli uid 1 

logetber. has done so in so tradable and comprehensively instructive a n 

■■■■■ ' ■ ■■ ''.caaiiAeanc—iVhiuhaltRevum. 



"gtBe c^Mstox-p of ;pcponsl>ix-e. 

By R. N. worth, F.G.S., 

Author of " The fVesl-C-untry Garbtnd," €U-. 

"The work will not only form a handy guide lu those who desire thorouffa^ 
to «udy the arniils of the eoiaaty. but piesents 10 the morecuriory teadera gteit 
amount of intcresiiug matter conveyed in a very readable way." — Tki EuU. 

" Ought to be greatly popular with the residents, and will have genad 
interest for all who have the talent for locality." — Conlcmforary Retim. 

%^c piston? of perd^js^ire. 

By JOHN PENDLETON, 

Author of " Old and Nea ChaUrfietd." 
"Ka cntenainiDg and very instructive guide to all that is moiil ioterestlBg 

in the county." — Times. 

"A pleasant and readable volume. On almost every page there il 

somelhiQg amusing or interesting." — Tbi Graphic. 

*f* Those wiio desire to secure Complete Srrs of the County 
Histories can do so, by sul)scribing for the entire series, fa/ 
laktHg and paying for the volumes as Ihr/ are issued, 

ELUOT STOCK, 62. PATERNOSTER ROW. LONDON. 1 



(ULD NURSEKY LITEEATUEE, 

TO MEMBEUS OF TUB SOCUSTT, 20«. 

\ T^ Subs(a'ipllon List for the alone ia note raiaed/pom 
■ G(l., ami wifl remain open a short time longer; 
fiti, an ihe book m out of print and obtaim a bigh 
viee in the market-, Members are requested to apply 
Tlifjor the few remain i»ff copies to 
J, J. TosTBR, Hon. Sec. 

3«, Alma Square, St. John' a Wood, NJF. , 



NOTICES TO MEMBERS. 



V- Tht tithsertplioKt are now r/ne, autl U«uibers vrliu bnvo not 
Itiicir unbEuriptiona cuinot TecoiTe tlie quarterly issoeB of i)i« FolJt^ . 
tJovnal. 
rTfcc Folk-Lart Ji/umal will be pOBUd regularly lo MomtiGra nvpry 



SVECIAL NOTICES. 
Ei. Mi)inbi;rs wliu I'teffj Uitviug tliu Folh'Lore Jourmil iti » yuu-ly 
, bonnd no iiuunl, may du so by sending an ai>plicatiim to Uik 
Ht [u Mr. d. J. Koeter. 
L^. AH irrpgiiliiriti«a in delivery, ftltPrationnf addrrsa.auii titbor nutters 
Hstbg to the Tsiiuc of tlie pnblications, xbonlJ bo ccimniiiuicat«[i U> tlit- 
^noniry Stt-rclary, Mr. J. J. Foster. 

. All fdiiorinl uounnuulcatiuiis should liv nddrriitK'd tn Mr. A. 
UwfiBB HcTT, 8, Oxford Road, Ivilburn, N,\V.; am} nuhtcripiicnt 
iould bi- paid lu Ur. J. J. Foi^teb. 30, Aliua Sqaarc, St. rlobo's 
HTood, N.W. 
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JTist of ©fliccvs of thf ^oricfn, 

1887-1888. 



PUSIDEMT. 
THE ItliiUT HON. THR KAUL OK STKAFFORD. 

ASUKKW l.Atm. MA 
W. R. ». RALSTON*. MA. 
KIIWAKD B. Trr,OR. LL.D.. F.H.S. 

DIBBOTOS. 
X, CO^rNUC. l''.S.A., I lioTiTk-j VllIiLi, Uoriiu Cotnioan, f 



A. MACIIAPO Y ALVAKEZ, 
TItE KAItL BKAL'CUAMP,K.S.A. 
EDWAKI) UKAHROOK. KS.A. 
DR. li. G. URISTON. 
JAMKS HHITTKN, KUB. 
UirH IIRIIETRE. 
MISi a b BURSE. 
EDWARD rUiDD 
rmiFESSdlt I). COMPARl-TTTl. 
U I-. GOMMK, F-ti.A. 



A. GIlAMiICK IIUTT. F.S,A. 
SIB JDIIN I.UBBOav, Bt. r-R-S 
Kill IlKNKY MAINE, K.C.S.I. 
RKV. int. UlCHARD MORRIS. 
ALWiED Nl'TT. 
BliWAKD PF.ACOCK. F.S.A. 
Z. U. I'EDROSO. 
rROFESSOR A. H. HAYCR, UJt 
CAPTAIN H. C. TKMPUi. 
HKNKY B. WHEATIXY. JAA, ' 



AQSITOBS. 
0. I.. APl'EBHON. 
JOHN TOLHUKS^T, F.S.A, 

LOCU &£CE£l'AltlG3. 
iBBLASr.: O. H, KIKAIJAN. Kbij. 

Sorra Scctlasu, WUJJAM GEOUUE BLACK. Ea*. | 

KotiTII SUO'I'LAMD: Rev. WALTER GUEOUtt. 

i.\BiA : CAPTiis R. c, trmi'ij:. 

CitiSA; J. STEWART LiiCKIIART, Kb«j, 

HOaOKASr SECRETARIES. 
tlUTT, F.S.A-. S, OxTorJ H'm,!, KilLiuru. [*.T| 
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^fsUME ACCOITN'T OF THE SECULAR AND RELIGIOUS ^H 
H DANCES OP CERTAIN PRIMITIVE PEOPLES IN ^H 

■ ASIA AND AFRICA, TOGETHER WITH THEIR ^H 

■ SURVIVALS IN EUROPE. ^H 

^H fir Mna. J. C. Murray- AvNBLEr. ^^H 
^H {Continued from ^. 25i.'i ^^^^^^ 


^V CHAPTER ^^^^^H 
H A Dancb executed bv ceutaih Hill Tribbh ih Asbam. ^^H 

■C^^jniHIS dance may be regarded as typiciil of a TC17 early stage ^^^| 
!■■ mI of Eociety; it recalls the time when the narricira of ^^| 
BS^H a tribe were compelled to place their women in their ^^| 
mid^t, and form n protecting circle ronad tliem ; or it ^^| 
may be held to represent the cnpture of the women of another tribe, ^^| 
the consequent exalting dance, and the ehonts of victory of the men. ^^| 

The following account has been furnished by the widow of a lat* ^H 
high official in that province, who haa frequently witnessed this ilnnce. ^^H 
Being requested by the writ«r to give a detailed description of it, ^^H 
Bbe says : — ^H 

" An interesting form of an aboriginal dance atill talces place ^^H 
annnally in certain villages in the Khassia and Jaintia hills. The ^H 
most important one is held in the viUage of Nou-Creni, about five ^^M 
miles from the civil station of Shillong, It generally takes place in ^^M 
May J but the precise date is fixed by the Seam or Raja of Non-Crem, ^^H 
and is oft«n contingent on the state of his exchequer, as considerable ^^H 
BQins have to he expended hy him on soothsayers, on musicians, and ^^H 
on spirituous liquors, which seem to be freely provided for all comers. ^^H 

Vol. 5.— Pabt 4. ^H 
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Ab a mntter of fact, howevar, and to the honoar of the weaker sex, it 
is oiily the men nho indulge in these potations, the women rarel/ if 
ever touciiing the strong liquor of tliose hills. The Seam of Noa-Crora 
has a large palisaded enelosare Bet apart for his annual feast. It is 
quite circular, and the back of tlie Seam's house bounds it at one part. 
The proceedings are generally opened by the soothsayers beginoiug 
tbcir auguries for the day by the breaking of eggs, and examination 
of their contents. A Khassia con do no action of his life without a 
certain number of eggs being broken over it. The special raison d'etre 
of the dance is the display of all the unmarried girls from far and 
near over the mountains to choose or to be chosen by suitable jxirtis. 
As the Khassia hills are essentially territories where women's rights 
prevail, it is rather a delicate queetioit as to which of the matrimonially 
inclined individuals do the actual proposing part of the bnsiness. All 
female roi/allies choose their own husbands ; and what is more, can 
calmly fix tlieir afffctions ou another woman's husband of their tribe, 
and compel him to forsake his own choice, and come and be married 
over again, noUttB volena, Jt is therefore likely (as all family property 
descends in the female line, and as the man always goes to live with 
bis wife's family after the marriage) that the ladies, oven in the lower 
ranks of life, enjoy a perpetual lenp-year. These annual dances are 
the occasions ou wliich the Khassia maiden makes her drbiil ; and 
every ornament that family liberality or individual taste can supply or 
suggest is gathered together to assist in setting off the cbamiB of the 
debutante to the greatest aii vantage, 

Ttie dress of the girls consists of wonderfully beautiful silk robee^ ' 
hanging straight down from the neck and knotted on each shoulderj 
its artistic defect is the absence of nil attempt at draping, the sillt] 
falling tightly without any spare folds. An embroidered border, i 
a heavy fringe, finishes ofT the garment at the ankles. The rich giilj 
wear o crown, either of fine gold or silver, of most beautiful deeij 
whilst their poorer sisters content themselves with a flower of t 
hybiscus, or a piece of sweet- seen t^-d daphne, stuck into the knot ^ 
hair at the bock of tbetr necks. 

. At the beginning of the proceedings, the musicians take up thdl 
(lositiou in the centre of the circular enclosurt^ and there they eqai 
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As the day wenrs on, tlio nlwajs-barbarous tmisic evoked from 
their bagpipoB and drums gets still wilder, till the musiciaiia drop oH 
one by one, and finally sleep the Bleep of the intoxicated through the 
summer night on the spot irhere they succumbed. 

But to return to the earlier part of the day. The gaily-dressed 
girls, reuplendent with their shining gold -coloured, or crimEor>-silk 
robes and brilliant necklaces of gold, coral, or Bilver, form a large 
circle round the mnsiciana, whilst behind the girls, holding hands in n 
larger circle, the men go through their part of the performance. The 
dances of the men and of the women differ more than any one would 
supposo possible, as regards the different motions classed under the 
term ' dancing,' A well brought-up Khassia maiden of tho superior 
class is taught that the very perfection ol dancing is to go the round 
of the circle witli the smallest possible amount of movement : not even 
an eyelid is to be lifted, her Lands are to hang down by her side, and 
her feet are to bo rigidly placed together, knees uud aukle-boiicii 
touching each other. In this position she wriggles round the circlu 
with a curious heel-and-toe motion, occasionaliy solemnly and slowly 
pirouetting round. When she comes to a stend-still, and drops out of 
the line, one has a curious feeling that her diETicult machinery has 
broken down. Not a smile, not a glance, not an unauthorised move- 
ment of hand or foot eyen, jars on the social sensibilities of tho 
Khnssia juatron, who, wizened and weird, watches the proceedings 
with the keenest intorest, stopping forward occasionally to ailjiiat 
flower or crown, or place a piece of betel in the mouth of her especial 
c]iarge, the deadly slowness of whose movements renders oil such 
delicate attentions comparatively easy. There seems to be no special 
order as to the time in the mnsic at which a girl may turn round on 
her own axis. My impression always was, that they kindly did so to 
allow the bnchelors in the outer ring the prifilege of a good look at 
the matrimonial aspirants. 

The men amply compensated for the unexcited quietude and repose 
of the girls by the wildnoss of their special performauces. They jig, 
82 
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they leap, they hop, they wave anus, legs, nmbrcll.is, and i 
about in the wildest confusion, aceonipanying their i 
the most savage war-whoopa — signifying nothing. 

As aoon OB their ample potations begin to take effiict, the n 
whoop is varied by curious grunting and groaning noises, which riaa 
and tall in a rhythmical but very doleful cadence. 

Tlie men are often dressed in very comical style ; they exhibit very 
much less idea of the external fitness of things than the other sex. 
Soldiers' old coats, ancient blue frock-coats, with brass buttons — re- 
calling the immortal Mr. Pickwick, — even ladies' out-door jackets arc 
gloried in by their fortunate possessors. It may be imagined that 
these form a very strange contrast to the waving plumes belonging to 
their ancestral type of head-dress, and to the costly coral and gold 
necklaces adorning their masculine throats. They also wave huge 
feather chowriea (fans) in their Lands; and, although some of the 
older men brandish daos round their heads, the younger geaeratiou 
may be frequently seen contenting themselves with the more peaceable 
blue cotton umbrella, of lilancbester manufacture, which they deem a 
more highly fashionable weapon of offence and defence. 

An old gentleman of high degree often figured as a prominent 
charnct«r at these assemblies : he used to gyrate and gesticulate in a 
manner which showed that he considered himself supremely superior 
to the rest in that in his case the national plumes had been replaced 
by an old tea-cosy, which adorned his head— one may term this the 
crowning result of civilised and domestic legislation ! 

It is said that many matrimonial alliances result from this one 
annual dance. The London chaperon, groaning ander the burden of 
many bolls, and few resnlts, will probably be inclined to envy the 
duennas of the Khassia hills I 

It is a very usual custom in those hills for the men to dance when 
one of their tribe is buried, but the women never do so." 

* A dao is a kind of bug kotfe in use in th^t diitric 
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CHAPTER III. 

AND Secular Dahcbb of the Himalatab, Kulu, 
Spiti, akd Ladark. 



The Kula ditlricl is about 150 miles in length ; it estenila from the 
Satlp] river to the bnae of the Rotang pass. The Knlu valUi/ or 
Kulu proper is traversed in its whole length by the Bcas river, which 
rises on tho summit of this mountain; the country bntneen its Trestem 
waterahed and the Satlej ia joined to it for administrative purposes. 

The people of Knhi are not Bmidhists, their religion partakes 
rather of Hinduiam. Its inhabitants would appear to be a mixed race ; 
it is not impossible that this valley was originally peopled from Upper 
Knnowar on the Satlej, and that it had since received accessions from 
the north (tho people look as if they bad a certain amount of I^betan 
blood in them) and from India also, judging from tho admixture of 
Hinduism in their religion. Each village in this valley possesaes its 
own particular god, nhose shrine has its especial attendants who are 
Diaintained out of the produce of certain lands set apart for that 
pnrpoae, Eugonath, the principal god of Kulu, dwells at Sultanpore, 
the capital. Tradition says that this idol was stolen from Ondh, more 
than 200 years ago. The story of its acquisition runs tbns ; The then 
ruler of Kulu, Juggut Sing, having heard reports of the great wealth 
possessed by a Brahmin in bis territory, sent to demand money of him. 
The Brahmin refused compliance, and on a second messenger being 
sent to him set fire to bis house, whereby be and nil his family were 
burnt to death. Shortly afterwards, the Raja found himself attacked 
with leprosy, but he dreamed that it he couM only succeed in procuring 
the god Ilugonath he would be cured. He accordingly sent a servant 
to the kingdom of Oudh, who contrived to steal the idol, but was 
pursued and overtaken when retiiniing by its original owners, who 
would fain hare carried Rugonath back to Oudli, but the god showed 
snch a decided wish to go to Kulu that they yielded the point. The 
Raja's messenger was allowed to havo him ; and na soon as RngoniilU 
Appeared in the valley the Raja is said tu hare been cured of his 
terrible disease. 
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It IB very probable tbat the onaual fair which takes place at 
Bultanpore in the early part of the month of October le held in 
commemoration of the arriTnl of Riigonath; the gods belonging to 
every villngc in the valley are bound to present themselves at that 
place on this occasion, in order to pay him their respects. The 
attendants of each god and the people from the different villa^s a 
eaid all to live at free quarters during this fair, which lasts o 
their expenses being defraye<l ont of the variona t«mplo lands, nhieli 
are held on this condition. The whole time is devoted to feasting and 
dancing; the women, no doubt, have their share of the former, but it is 
the men only who dnncc. In 1878, when we were there, the Raja 
wae complaining that latterly some of the minor gods had ceased i 
pay their yearly viait to Riigonath. 

The inferior gods are all conveyed to the scene of action in a species 
of palonqain decorateil with gay colonrcd clutbs and streamers, and 
adorned with flowers ; each is borne along ly its respective temple 
attendants ; some of the palanqnins are so smalt that they are carried 
by one mnn, who liolds the shrine on his left arm, as one would carry 
an infant. Eugonath, however, is paraded about in a large car on 
wheels, which is dragged along by means of an enormous rope grasped 
by some 200 to 300 men. 

The Inst day of the fair is the most exciting one ; the people 
assemble, gods and all, on a natural plateau of ground of considerable 
extent situated to the south of the native city. The Raja is present 
on this occasion, and about two or three p.m. he seats himself in a 
tent placed in a commanding position on some rising ground, from 
whence he can overlook the whole scene. Just beneath hitn is a kind 
of natural arena of a perfect horse-shoe form, many rows of native 
women and children cover its sloping sides, the former wear an im 
mense quantity of quaint silver ornaments, and, of course, all are attired 
in their best and gayest clothes. The whole population, both men and 
women, wear wreaths of double marigolds round their heads, and as 
necklaces also. As soon as' they have deposited nil the palanquins 
containing the inferior gods on the level space in the centre of and in 
front of the arena, the men begin dancing round and round their 
respective palanqnins in a slow and regular measure to tho acconipaiti- 
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rncnt of homs and tom-toms ; each man puts liis !e(t arm ronnd Ins 
neigLbour'fl waist, and wlnen they are tired certain solo dancers coiiii.' 
forwnrd, these latter move in a more animated and rapid manner; it 
was ihns, perliaps, that David may have danced before the ark. 

When the excitomont has arrived at ils height, some of the temple 
nttendants seize hold of various palanquins and dance them up and 
down violently, they also make the godlings in them salaam to each 
other, and to Rugonitth; finally, the Raja himself leaves his tent, goes 
down the hill and takes pnrt in a grand procession of all the gods; ho 
grasps the rope attached to Rugonath'a car at the place of hononr, 
I.e., neatest to this ponderous wooden strnctnre, and assists to drag it 
a considerable distance. As soon as the car arrives at a particular 
point, a large bonfire is lighted, this is the condasion of the festivities. 
After this the gods and their varions attendants disperse to their 
different homes. 

At other times also it is not at all an uncommon sight to witness 
the male sex in Kulu dancing together hand in hand, to the number 
of five or six perhaps, to the accompaniment of their own voices; but 
they do not put aa much energy into their movements as the peo|)le 
of the 8piti valley, whose dances we now propose to describe. 

Spiti, a valley situated iu the western Himalayas, is from 120 to 
130 miles in length; its popniation is a purely Buddhist one. This 
valley lies between the valley of the Satlej and that of Lahonl, It 
has a mountain barrier at each end, viz. the Hangernng, a pass over 
14,000 feet, and the Bara Lacha, 16,000 feet above the sea, which 
renders it impossible for its inhabitants to quit their country or to 
return to it during at least half the year, should they have wandered 
away from it in search of the raeans of subsisteuce. Very few 
strangers go thither, conseqnently the natives of this valley have very 
little intercourse with the outer world. Their character forms a 
marked contrast to that of the Hindu or the Musnlman. They are 
what their surronndiugs have made them, a hardy, rude, and Inde- 
pendent race of people. Though Spiti is under Driti>^h rule its inha- 
bitants are necessarily almost withont European control. They have 
a head or chief o£ their nation, styled the Nona, whose ofiice ts here- 
ditary. They arc pTobably an almost |mrc Tibetan race. Their wants 
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are few mii] simplo; tlioir gnrments are woyen from thf> wool of their 
own sheep, previously sjiun by themselves. Both men and women biiiq 
voiy deftly with the spindle alone. 

We first I'ame across some of the natives of thia valley in 1878, at 
a time when we were snowed up for a week at a height of 15,000 feet 
above the sea, and not far below the summit of the Bara Lacha. 
that occasion some sixteen or eighteen of them belonging to t 
ransicinn class had been caught in a severe snow-storm on thia 
mountain. Several tiny children were with them, Ahont half the 
party had become snow-blind, and all were much exhausted. For- 
tunately we were able to give them some flour, Ac, and thus BQpplj ■ 
their immediate necessities. In order to sliow their gratitude, the £ 
lowing morning some of these poor people came with their in strum enia 
and accompanied the children aa thej danced barefooted o 
in front of our tent. They all looked as merry and light-hearted as 
possible, notwithstanding the hardships they had gone through and 
were still enduring. Their provisions were at an end, and no more 
grain could be obtained without a further march of thirty miles. These 
people, Iwth in type and feature, were totally different to any we had 
hitherto seen. It caused ub to have a lingering desire to aeo and know 
more of them and their surroundings. We were unable to gratify 
it then, but three years later we once more found ourselves on 
the threshold of that portion of the Himalayas, and determined 
to follow the Satlej valley as far as possible, and make our way 
through Spiti to Lahoul. Wo accomplished it, though the route was 
not an easy one. We were repaid by seeing the singular geological 
formations in the Spiti valley, and visiting its inhabitants at borne. 
In Spiti, as well as well as in Lndakh, a large proportion of the male 
population are Lamaa, or Bnddhist monks. The inhabitants of these 
two districts or provinces are somewhat similar in dL^vposition ; both 
are light-hearted, and in both ihe men and women mix freely 
together. The majority of the men in Spiti are either blacksmiths or 
musicians. The latter are assisted by their wives and children. A 
good many wander away from their own country for a time; they 
occasionally go even ns far south as Delhi. The men play a kind of 
clarionette, the women a tambourine, and the children dance to thar 
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aatanmjm I^ji,«Wn ftej hwn ftgtaUj fatat it; b«t iBUMw 
own bleak ad oali tii w *ij , vfca* iqiid HoCiia ia almiiit ■ Meanity, 

up vHli k gLMLiii tnap. The ahole of Bfiti, igmiiTlj Ijoair, ooa af 

it« Urg«Bt Tilbgce, is mA|«t (in ■■■ at Iraat) to nolnt wiada, 

whicli b^ia to Uov dailj bateetB tha boon of U aad 3 p.aL, and 
contiaoe UntM^ the nat of tk ^q aad ai^t till aboat 6 ajn. It 
may be iatagined tliat tod a cSnata caaaea Ibe pctfile to enjoj Tiolent 
excrria«. TVy fnqantlr daaee far boara for tbeir own amnsement. 
Moi and wc«nea duwe together; all join haada aad form a long line 
or a cird«. Tbej etmaataco hj aia^ng, pnaeoUf the; b«gin also to 
dance to ifae awwapanmft of their own naee*, and the fan speedilj 
becomes fast aad Aiimmk. In a short time some of their ntunber ara 
miidi exhanated with nnging, dancing, aad laughing. Thej seat 
thenselves on the gnnmd, and beat time for the rest by knocking two 
stones together. The people whs carried onr loads when we were on 
the march freqaentlj amazed themselves thxa. Sometimes thej had 
already carried a hea^j burden np a mountain for several miles, a feat 
which most wonld consider a good day's work. 

Daring the four weeks we speot in Spili we witnessed, on more than 
one occasion, from siiteen to twenty persons of both sexes dancing 
together to the sonnd oE their own voices. Their mufiic is for tlio 
most part in common time; it bas a considerable nmonnt of pleasing 
melody. Sometimes the dancers vary their accompaniments by giving 
fonr bars of singing and fonr bus of nhistling alternately. They also 
perform foar or five quite distinct dances. 

In Kashmir, where the bulk of the population is Mohomcdan under 
a Hindu ruler, the people look depressed, and seem to lack the energy 
required for dnncing ; but the inbabitanta of Ladnkh, or Western 
Thibet, OS it is sometimes called, a province nnnoxod to Kashmir by 
Goolab Sing, the father of the late Maharaja, are qnito tho reverse, 
Ihey are olwoya mcny, both sexes look liglit-henrted. Unlike llio 
people of Hindostnn, tho men and women appear to mi-\ freely; tliey 
may often be seen talking together, and enjoying a gMxl joke. 

When entering Ladakh from Kashmir it is not until wo get irithin 
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nz '.r §^^*^ 3L&r:z:-» :r L&p cc hsh^ vvs aseal 0/ Tdiiikh, that we 
ecTjji A=i':c:r*« & hztilllsz z«:c»i1j£&:c: i^?» fas lifiMtfty of my im- 

Bijr,z/i vr^rrz % : Tsri^r-vrjeeL when tfiter ace coc. tlie people of thai 
cormtrr feem t«7 ^•rrf:rai a? aco cf xvojchb. Im the Lamas (or 
mrmkM) IhoLi regular ferrkes wreral tcnes a daj im Aeir monagfcprica 
at nat«d li«ir?. The nKcks are saSi to focm ahovl oae qittrtcr of the 
whole {Mpdatica. 

At their feaata or fafrs (whidi occur ptettr fk e q ue p ttr in the TarkNia 
Tillag»8^, beside: the game cf p:vO, which is said to hare origbiated 
in Tl>et, religious an*! secolar dances are performed on such oocasioiiSy 
the former bj Lamas onlj. the secular dances bj men and women 
together, or bj each sex feparatelj: the women are also oocadonally 
led br one man. The pnncij<al street of the narire basaar at Ldi is 
long and narrow; nearij all the houses are two-$toried. Before the 
game or the dancing b^Ins all the merchants close their slu^, and 
select the best points of obserration from their upper rooms. Polo as 
played in Tibet differs considerably from our English game of the 
same name. There are six or eight players on each side; the one who 
has the ball pnts his horse into a full gallop, and when he has ridden 
half the length of the conrse he throws up the ball with his left hand, 
and hits it in its descent with the stick in his right, a feat which must 
require considerable dexten'ty. As neither side wears distinctive colours 
or costume it is not easy for the uninitiated spectator to understand 
the ins and outs of the game. The space being nanow and confined 
the whole scene speedily becomes a confused medley of men and 
horses seen through a veil of dust. Secular dances follow the polo* 
those who take part in them sometimes form themselres into two long 
lines. Each dancer then holds on to the one in front of him, as in the 
game of fox and goose. The two strings of dancers wind in and out, 
occasionally they divide and dance opposite to each other, advancing 
and receding with a slow undulating movement, which gradually 
becomes more energetic as they warm to their work. An adjournment 
is tlion made to the court-yard of a private house behind the bazaar. 
Mr>ck fl word-fights take place there between two combatants, also 
sword-dances with two crossed weapons laid on the ground, and pre- 
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cii^i'ly like the sword daiiccB which are iierformed ot our Highland 
gatherings in the present da7. 

The religious dances are executed by Lamas only ; thoy take place 
in thia same enclosure. Tlie monks are attired in a variety o! dresses, 
all composed of the most magnificent Chinese stnflTs; they arc so stiff 
with embroidery that they almost stand alone. Each mnu wears a 
gigantic head-piece made of papier mdM, which comes down as far as 
hia shoulders. Some of these masks (though properly speaking they 
are not masks, for they cover the whole head of the wearer) are orna- 
mented with frnits and flowers, modelled four times their natural siee, 
and painted in brilliant colours. They perform several different 
dances; in one, two men are dressed up to represent a Chinese man- 
darin and his wife; in another, the two actora wlio come last npon the 
scene wear masks resembling ferocious-looking dogs ; one places 
himself against the entrance door, the other guards the door of exit. 
They remind one of ttie dwar-palas, or dnor-keopers, whose statues are 
frequently seen placed as guards on each sido of the shrine of Rome old 
Hindii temple, as, for instance, at the so-called Seven Pagodas near 
Madras, and in other parts of tSouthem India. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Tke Rblioioos and Sbcdlab Dances of Eovrt and Algeria. 



To those who have seen mach of Eastern life, the street scenes of 
Cairo are not very striking ; but io any one fresh from Europe all is 
new and interesting. Many of the men of the higher and middle 
classes have adopted European costume; they retain, however, their 
national head-dress — the fcK. Those belonging to quite the lower 
classes wear a long blue skirt and a fea ; the women keep to their 
own national dress. When walking in the streets Egyptian femalcfl 
veil themselves, with the exception nE the wives and daughters ot 
peasant cultivators who come in from the countiy to dispose of their 
fruit and vegetables. Certain women (those of Circassian descent 
only, we believe) wear when out of doors a kind of black silk domino ; 
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the lower part Frequently flio a o pea, and discloses hcoi^ath it a nch " 
robo of Bilk or eatin of & pale blue or pink colour, and roqiiil the 
hca-l tg wound a veil of the very finest book muElin, wticli envelopes 
the whole of the face except the eyes ; bat the material is of sncli i 
transparent texture that all their features are distinctly risible. 

One of the sights of Cairo is to witness the dervishes perform thetg 
exercises — they hardly deserve the name of religiuus ones, tliotif 
they esteem them Ruch. The name dervish * is applied to a particols^ 
class of Turkish priests or monks who lead a very auEt«rc life, and 
profess extreme proverty, though tbcy are permitted to marry. 

This word was originally a Persian one: it signifies a beggar, c 
one who has nothing ; and because religious persons, particularly thel 
followers of Mevelava, pretend not to possess anything, religions 
persons in general, and the Mevelites in particular, are called derviEea 
or dervishes. The fullowers of Mevelava have now become exceedingly 
iinmerons; their chief monastery is situated near Cogna, in Natolia 
(Asia Minor), where their general resides, and where the aasemhlies 
of the order are held ; the other houses are all dependent upon this, 
by virtue of a privilege granted to this monastery by Othoraan L 

The dervishes affect a great deal of modesty, humility, and charity, > 
They go bare-legged and open-breasted, and arc said to bam them- 
selves frequently with hot irons in order to inure themselves to snf- 
fering. They fast regularly on Wednesdays till after sunset, and on I 
Tuesdays and Fridays they hold meetings, at which the superior of | 
the house presides. The dancing dervishes perform their religiona ( 
exercises in memory of Mevelava, the founder of their order ; who, i 
they pretend, turned round and round miraculously .during the space of I 
four days, remaining all that time without food or refreshment ; thej | 
also add that a man named Hansa, bis companion, played all tbaC 
time upon the flute as an accompaniment to bis movements ; that tt 
the expiration of this period Mevelava fell into nn ecstacy, and wbej 
in that condition received wonderful revelations regarding the e 
lisliment of his order. They regard the Uute as on instniment com 
crated by Jacob and the shepherds uf the Old Testament, and t 
that the latter sang the praises of God to its accompaniment. ThQ 
* Enpj/elopcdia Britamtwa. 
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dcrvishra [ircfoBS poverty, chastity, and obedience, but it ia doubtful 
whether they prnclise these virtues ; they are believed to bo for the 
most part either fools, fnnntice, or knaves : they are thought to be 
most usually the latter. There are two kinds of dervishep, the dancing 
and the howling ones ; they both go through their exerciaca every 
Friday, between the houra of two and three p.m.; by a little manage- 
ment both may be seen the same day. On these occasions the dancing 
derrishes are habited in high Persian -looking caps of drab coloured 
felt ; they wear tight-fitting white jackets, a sort of very full white 
petticoat is tied round their waist, and reaches nearly to their 
feet; its circumference at the bottom is greater than that of the 
largest crinoline worn in t];o days when that faebion was at its height. 

About a dozen or more men dressed in this etyle assemble in a 
domed building set apart for this purpose ; they dunce in a round 
BpBce m the centre, which is surrounded by a low railing. The 
dervishes commence by turning round slowly to the sound of music; 
they move aa if they were fixed on a pivot; they keep their eyes 
closed, or nearly so, the whole time ; and their countenaacea wear an 
expression of total abstraction. Their gyrating motion ia alivays from 
right to left ; they keep both arms outstretched ; one hand is held 
out palm nppermost, whilst the fingers of the other hand point down- 
wards. One of their number remains stationary the whole time ; he 
stands upon a small square carpet ; he is dressed rather diOerentty to 
the rest ; nil their movements are directed by him. At a giveii 
signal fioui this man the others suddenly cease whirling round j they 
form in single file, and march past him, as if for a general aalute ; 
each man keeps hia arms crossed upon his breast in such a manner 
that tlie left hand rests upon the right shoulder, and the right hand 
on the left shoulder. All pass in tarn before their leader ; they bow 
low ae they arrive opposite to him ; and at a given signal all once 
more take up their appointed positions as at the commencement, and 
resume titeir singular dance. 

The howling dervishes ]>crform in a domed building some little 
distance from that used by those above described ; they have no en- 
closed or rnilcd-in space; they range themselves in a semi-circle; 
each tttan stands upon his own little mat, made of the skin of some 
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animal, and tlicir movenicats are directed by one at their number wfc* 
Btanda facing them, with his back to the wall. They be^n Tcry 
qnietly at first ; lliej stand closely side by side, and rise up and down 
with a too and heel action ; at the same time they draw in and expel 
their breath in a pecnliar niaoner, giving vent to the moat siogulac 
cries i these soiindB presently become much jonder, the pace also 
becomes mnch more rapid ; and at tcn^h tbey sway their bodies ao 
far forward that nt each beat of a drum their long unkempt bair 
almoat touches the ground, When the final signal is given for them 
to desist, some of the most energetic of tbe party (which nambers 
perhaps twenty) seem quite unable to stop themaelvea ; a couple of 
their companions seize them by the waistband to try and reatrain 
them, hot in vain; they escape, and at length Fall down on tbe 
ground, still continaing to make the same extraordinary noisee. One 
of their friends then bends over them, whispers eomething in thoir 
oar, and they rise, seemingly quite composed, bnt looking physically 
much exhausted ; put on an over-garment, go out, and rolling them- 
selves up in this, lie on a bench in the court-yard of tbe building. All 
the performers are not equally energetic. When we witnessed thia 
scene, the youngest of the party (a boy, a[iparently about twelve years of 
age, and who, from the colour of his turban, evidently claimed to be 
a descendant of their Prophet Mahomet), when tbe rest wore most 
violent in their noises and gestures, simulated these in a manner to 
give himself the least possible amount of exertion ; his lips mored in 
time, but no sound proceeded from them ; the movements of his body 
also, though the same were slow and languid compared to theirs. 

The Mahomedan inhabitants of the city oF Algiers are frequently 
termed Moors, to distinguish them from the Berbers and the Arabs 
proper, who form the rest of the native population of Algeria. Both 
these latter are doubtless purer races than the so-called Moors, in 
whom is believed to be n considerable admixture of Turkish blood ; tho 
last rulers of Algeria before the French conquered it wore of Turkish 
descent; they had held the country from the time of the Emperor 
Charles V. The dress of the Moors is also essentially different ta- 
that of the Berber or the Arab proper ; the former wear a turba 
I occasionally a fe;!, an embroidered jacket of flome bright coloured i 
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a liraidiiil wiMstcoot, ami full trowsere of tbo same matermi reacliiug 
mily to the knee ; wLcreas the Berber aiul the true Arab wear a long 
white cotton shirt, ami over this tho richer men put sometimeB as 
many ae three bonrnouses according to the season of the year, the first 
being always white; the upper one of ail is usually of brown wool, 
and much thicker in texture than those beneath. The women who 
inhabit the towns in Algeria veil themselves wheo they go in public, 
but the Berber women of Kabylia (a portion of the Atlas mountains) 
and the Bedouin women of the Sahara do not cover their faces. The 
dress of the two latt«r is rcry similar '. it consists of a long piece of 
white cotton material which is folded round the limbs and bust, and 
kept in position bj two brooches of tho Runic fonn. 

The student of ethnology wilt be interested and perhaps also 
surprised to learn that the dress of the women in the Kniu valley, and 
also that of the same sex in Kunowar in the Batlej valley (both 
situated in tiie Himalayas), is almost identical with that of the womea 
of Kabylia, and of the nomad tribes uf the desert, even to the form of 
the brooches which they wear ; only in the former case the material 
of their one garment is of wool, tn the latter, of cotton. 

The attire of the Moorish women of Algiers when at home consists 
of a bright coloured handkerchief on the head, folded in a peculiar 
manner; they wear a kind of zouave jacket made either of satin or 
silk, it is either cut square or \^-shaped in front, the sleeves reach to 
the elbow only ; and beneath the jacket is worn a long-sleeved full 
chemisette of mui'lin or lace. The full trowsers which complete this 
costume reach only to the knee, they are made of the same material 
as the jacket, white cotton stockings ami black leather shoes complete 
the attire ; the shoes, of course, are removed before entering a room. 

When a Moorish woman goes out of doors (which the richer ones 
only do when they go to the bath, or pay rare visits to their female 
friends) they put over their house drees a very long and full pair of 
white cotton trowscra, which are confined to the ankle by a draW'String, 
they also wear a yaahm6k or square of white calico or muslin tjcd 
across the face so that the eyes alone are visible, and over their head 
lUey place a long white scarf which falls down almost to tho kncos. 



» 
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At UlidAh, K amall town about 40 miles distant from Algicre, the 
woM. u iurkUj;« (hia head covering iu such a manner that one fje onlf 
u vi*>t<l<^ TKtir uut-Joor coatume appears to be each an effectual 
kha^ww* (tMtt i( WMUl to at that an; man might poaa his own wife in 
lk« lilvvtft aud utft Kcogniac her. 

ltt>lh MCttlar An>] rvligiotu dnnccs are performed in Algeria ; the 
ft'irviK't ttr* Axecoted by persons hired for the parpose, who are 
ln>lli(t>'n»ilblo adjuncts at Moorish weddings; on these occasions the ■ 
i»ii(it'ia»t ore not uofrequentlj negro women, their instruments are m9 
■ntnll dram composad of an eartiien tube or a jar closed at on»V 
vtid l; a piece of bladder, a pair of rude castanets, and a stringed 
imlrimient or two somewhat like t'le bimjo n form. The musicians 
*<'al thouiselres cross-legged on the ground, the dancers are women 
will' are attired as a Moorish lady would be when at home ; their 
uiiivcmuiita are slow, and resemble those of the naulch girls in the 
jilniiiH of India, yet there is a vast dilTerence between the two styles ; 
lliit Moorish woman, as a rule, takes longer steps than her Indian 
*i»lor, she also waves her arms iu a different manner, and she not 
imlV('(iuently holds a gauze scarf in both hands, and uses it to assist 
lu'f in forming various figures. It would appear, however, that at a 
iU*tanoe from the capital, in tlie smaller towns of Algeria, the women 
wbti dance at weddings arc not always hireil performers, for once, when 
ii|>i,>lu(t at Tcuez, a small town about 100 miles west of Algiers, we 
(Jiikiiv>ed to pass a native bouse where wedding festivities were going 
mi, mid were invited to enter it. The gentlemen of oar party were 
Htltftwl Into the men's apartment, and the lady was shown into an 
tuKvi' rooui on the women's side of the court-yard, which served as a 
«s>(t t'f green-room for the dancers. Before she went out to dance in 
^M vtiitrt*yard, each woman was enveloped by her companions in k 
j^i^-^nJunred garment of printed muslin which covered her from head 
y^ (mi|, \wt hands oven wci-e not visible, the sleeves of this dress were 
\M^ h>tk(t Ai»' ^''-''^ ''S''^ ^^ ^^^ ends, so that the hand and arm were 
«i«,iMVtl •■ ill B hag, several of her friends assisted at her toilet, to 
V^ t^Mnt""^" oliHurver her disguise looked impenetrable, and yet one 
^^ijt,^ Mtttt) bock again almost immediat'ily, and throwing off her 
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coatume exclaimed to the reet, " What a shame it was tUat her 
busband would not allow her to dance ! " 

The dances performed on this occasion were slow and undalating, 
very little motion was given to the feet, which never moved beyond 
the space oE about one yaid square, the movements were conGned 
chiefly to the arms and the upper port of the body. 

A year or two previonsly, when travelling near Bfjua, a place about 
100 miles coat of Algiers, we met with some wandering dancers; the 
performers consisted of a man who played n drum, nnd two little boys 
obout eight or ten years old, who were dressed in red jackets and very 
full white trowsera reaching almost to the ankles } when they danced 
they too hardly moved beyond a space of half a yard squai'e, but by a 
pecaliar movi>ment of the hips the lodu gave their knickerbockers on 
incessant shaking motion. 

Beligious dances are also execntcd in Algeria ; thej are perfonned 
by a particular sect of Arabs who call themselves Ai'ssooua (or 
followers of Jesus). This sect affirms that their prophet taught them 
that if they have only faith they can do all things, cat scorpions and 
other noxious insects, take live coals in their mouth, cat pounded or 
broken glass, swallow large pebbles, and stand upon the blade of n 
naked sword. They certainly do appear to perform all these feats— aa 
far as we could see there was no deception in the matter. Borne years 
ago, at one of these meetings, a man belonging to the Aissaouu sect 
sat cross-legged on the ground close to the writer; he was not 
performing that evening, but apparently for his own amusement, or to 
keep his hand (or rather Lis digestion) in, in the space of a few 
minutes he chucked into his mouth and swallowed more pebbles than 
would fill a half-pint measure ; few of these stones were smaller than a 
hazel-nut, some even larger ; on astonishment being expressed by some 
of the foreigners present, he replied ia fairly good French, " Ah, 
one must begin young to be able to do such things 1" 

Before commencing their performance, the leader of the Aissaoua 
and his disciples seat themaelvea, cross-legged, in a circle on the 
ground ; their hair ia long and unkempt, and their bodies bare down 
to the waist. In their midst are placed several earthen pots, con- 
tuning live coals. The leader puts a pinch of some kind of powder 

Vol. fi. — Paet 4. t 
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on the lighted eiubcrs in each pot, and it imiuediiLt«ly ^res ont & 
deal of smoke. The men who are about to perforni bend over theiu, 
und iuLale tho ^mokc, talcing long and deep inspirations. In n taj 
few minutes the; nppcar to become ahuost intoxicated with the fumus; 
the; doace aboat in a wild mauner for Bomn time, and as soon as the; 
arc wonnd up to the proper pitch of eicilemcnt the; do the feats 
already described — they eat scorpiona, broken glass, Ac, and other 
equally extraordinary things. 

It is said, that whenever there is any sickness in a Moorish house, 
some members of the Ai'ssaooa sect are sent for by its iomates, who 
believe that by this process the evil spirit which causes the diaease is 
driven out of their dwelling. 

The dances above-desiTibed aa being common to Algeria ore those 
of a people who possess a certain amount of civilisation — of a bartiarooB 
kind, it is true — (in the case of the Aissaoua sect it does not go 
beyond learning to converse in a foreign language). In one part of 
the Sahara, dances arc executed which we associate with very remote 
times, viz. funeral dances. 

Wo are in the habit of picturing to ourselves the Sahara 03 being 
a vast and almost illimitable sandy plain; bnt such is not Ihc aspect 
of that portion of it which we visited: it was rather that ot a newly- 
harrowed 6eld, out of which rise, here and there, hillocks of pure t>aud. 
Small tussocks of vegetation are scattered all over its Hat surface : 
any plants there may be arc of a fleshy or juicy nature ; they form 
the only sustenance of the docks of camels and sheep which niigrato 
northwards every spring from the far interior of tho desert to the 
Tell (as the land is called which lies between the Atlas mouutaius 
and the sea), whither tho Bedouins bring them for pasture during the 
hot months of the year. There are also small encampments of these 
nomads, consisting of a certain number of families, who live together 
under the rule of their sheikh. Their food is for the most port, if 
i)Ot entirely, dried dates and the milk of their flocks. Water is 
gcnerully such a scarce commodity with them that should any mtn 
fail (a most unusual event) tho women set to work to collect tli9 
precious fluid in skins from all the little hollows or depressions in the 
ground. Such commuaiticB remain for several years « 
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two of one spot ; when tho pasture immediately round tlieir ti'nts is 
esbaiistcd, they move tleni a short distanco only. 

BiKkrn, a town situated on an oasis of considerable size, was, in 
1866-7, the last permanent outpost occupied by the French in that 
direction. At that time it was at least a sis days' journey from tho 
coast i doubtless the railway has since rendered it more easy of access. 
Its main product is the date-palm : a small river flows through it, 
and a certain quantity of water is apportioned to each tree; what 
remains over (or possibly at certain seasona of the year the palm-treea 
do not need watering) is applied to tho cultivation of a variety of 
barley ; its stalks do not seem to attain a height of more than one 
foot, or eighteen inches at most. 

A short day's journey from Biskra is another oasis, called Sidi 
Okbar, after a celebrated Mabommedan saint of those parts ; this id ii 
purely native village ; no French troops were kept there at tho time 
of our visit ; Europeans could only go thither under the protection of 
and by the favour of the cai'd, or Arab governor of Biskra, whose son 
was the sub-governor: it was under sach conditions, and accompanied 
by the ca'id's young nephew, that wo made this expedition. 

At the entrance to this village, in the midst of a grove of palm- 
trees, is a large open space, within which repose the remains of tlie 
deceased inhabitants of Sidi Okbar, As we passed by it so happened 
that a fnneral was taking place in this cemetery. The grave had just 
been filled in, and the hired female mourners, who had accompanied 
the corpse to its last resting-place, were dancing on the surface of the 
newly-made grave ; they were tearing their long black locks which 
flowed wildly over their shoulders, and uttering wild shiieks. 

We have it on tho authority of Dionysus of Halicarnassns that the 
Romans danced before their dead at funerals. 

It is also worthy of remark that the mosque at Sidi Okbar contains 
some exquisitely carved wooden gates, which are said to be of Roman 
workmanship. 
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CHAPTER V. 
The Bahceh or Qbeecb. 

The ancient Greek feBtirala were of four kinds i — 

Firstly. In houoar of the gods, to whom, besides the every-d 
worship pBid them, some more solemn times were set apart. 

Secondly. In order to procure some special favour from their goii 

TbiriUy. In memory of deceased friends ; and 

Fourthly. They were instituted as times of repose aod case fi* 
labourers. 

In later ages, the number of festivuls of the latter kiud was miicli 
increased ; sacriJiees were made to the gods on such occasions, and 
the people aftenyards made merry amongst themselves. Games, pro- 
cessions, and many other ceremonies were introduced, in which were 
depicted the fabulous actions of their gods. Tiio shops and the courts 
of law were closed on snub days ; the Inlwarera did no work ; even 
mourners laid aside their sorrow. Such feasts were generally cele- 
brated at the public expense. Tliey took place in various parts of 
Greece : two are known to have been celebrated at Mtegara, a place 
about forty miles distant from Athens ; one of these feasts was otyled 
Allcathoia, the other Diokleia. The former was instituted in memory 
of AlcathouB, son of Pelups, who, when lying under suspicion of 
havi:ig murdered his brother Clirysippu^, lied to Itlttgara, where, 
having overcome a terrible lion which had wasted that part of the 
country and slain many people, including the King of Hiegara's son, 
Alcnthous, managed so far to ingratiate himself with this monarch 
that the king gave him his doughter in marriage, and declared Alca- 
thouB his successor. The festival called Diokleia took place in the 
spring of the year, in memory of the Athenian hero Diocles, one of 
their archons, or chief magistrates, who died iii defence of a certain 
yoiilh whom lie loved. Kvery year, on Easter Tuesday (old style) 
down to the present time, a Festival is held at Mmgara, which is 
possibly (from the season at which it occurs) a remnant of the old 
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Diokieia. All agree that this foast is n very ancient ono, though its 
origin ia now unknown. 

Micgara is accessible from Athens either by etoBmer or in a car- 
riage : the latter mode takes the Irareller throngh tho pass of 
Daphne, a low defile which separates the plain of Athens from that of 
Elcnais. From the top of this little pass there is a lovely and exten- 
sive view ; the road skirts tiie bay of Eicusis for some distance. To 
the south is seen the island of Salamis, which from that point seems 
almost to join the Attic mountains, giving to the bay the appearance 
of a vast lake. Eleusta (liest known to us as the place where religions 
mysteries wore celebrated in Athenian times) is now only a small 
village ; it is slightly raised above the shore of the bay, and distant 
from it about a quarter of a mile. The drive from Athens to Jliegara 
occupies from four to five hoars ; it perhaps takes rather less time to 
go by steamer ia the nearest point; in the latter case, after landing, 
it involves an hour's walk up hill to the viliage. 

On the day of this annual festival the country people begin dancing 
at five a.m. on a mountain high above the village ; at eleven a.m., 
when we arrived there, they had already descended to a hili to the left of 
the village, but still considerably above it. At ono p.m. all retired to 
refresh themselves ; they resumed their dancing on the Place of the 
villoge an hour later. On that occasion all the peasants wore their 
national costnme ; the men, what is commonly called the Albanian 
dress, the fustanella or voluminous white petticoat, a richly embroi- 
dered cloth jacket, leggings en suite, and a fez on the head. Tl e 
women were ottired in various styles, according to the district to 
which they belonged. Some of the wealthier ones were very richly 
dressed ; all had a long white under- garment, reaching down to the 
ankles, and coming up close round the throat : it has long wide 
sleeves, the lower edges of these and of the robe are ornamented either 
with embroidery or with the so-called Greek loce ; its depth varies 
according to the wealth or the industry of the wearer. 

Certain women wore a kind of polonaise over this garment made of 
dark bine cloth, and bound with some red material. In the case of 
the yonngest giris, this over-dress (which is open on each side) ia 
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piiiuod or hooked back on both tides ; the older girls liave one side 
only caught bai:k, ami the married women allow both Bides to hang 
down uQturally. All — both women, girla, nnd children — wear a thick 
belt roand the hipa, composed of many folds of dark woollen material; 
some of them have very qnaint and handsome old Bilver jewellery. 
Some women, who probably belonged to a different village to those 
above described, wore a zoaave jacket of crimson velvet or darfc- 
coloiircd cloth, richly embroidered in silver or gold, and a petticoat 
of Eome costly material ; others, again, had a skirt made of checked 
woollen stuff, kilt plaited from the waist downwards, and embroi- 
dered at the bottom to the depth of six inches. Their jacket was of a 
dark-coloured cloth braided with some bright colour; it was mado 
with a hasquine, ond was plain in front, but disposed at the back in 
large plaits, so arranged as to form volutes, like the pipes of on organ. 
The head-dress of all the women was tolerably similar in chamcter: 
it consiated of n small cap, in form like an ordinary pudding-basin ; it 
fits closely to the head, and is kept in position by a strap which passes 
under the chin. This cap is covered with coins which are pierced and 
Bcwn on to it ; those on the top are about the size of a quarter franc, 
piece, then comes a row of half francs and of whole francs 
lastly, if the wearer can afford it, a row of gold coins hangs down 
the forehead. Some tie a yellow silk handkerchief over this cap, 
the better dressed women wind a scarf of sonio very transparent 
rial round their head ; its ends are covered with gold embroidery, 
float behind them. Tlie costumes alone make the scene at Mecgarn b 
novel and interesting one to a stranger ; its interest is groaily en- 
hnnccd by the spectacle of the open-air dances performed by these 
peasants, which are believed to have come down to them by tradition 
from the most remote times. At least a dosien different sets of people 
may be soon dancing in various ways at the same time, to the occom- 
pnniment of their own native music and instruments. The men di 
together, advancing in a long lino with slow undulating movemi 
each with his left arm round his neighbour's waist, precisely in 
same manner as the temple attendants of each god dance di 
liugonatli'a festival in Knlu ; sometimes four or eight men perft 
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(Inncea with quick stops; botli tlie dance and its accmnpaniment 
remind one of tLe Sotch reel, onil t)te music wliich belongs to it; 
anotlier dance is very like the Highland sword-dance. Occasionally 
the women dance alone, forming two long lines advancing to and 
receding from each other. One man Bometimes acts as their leader, 
and directs the figares ; the procession winds and nnwinds itself like 
the coils of a serpent. We have hero an exact representation of one 
of the secular dances of Ladakh or Western Tibet. According to tho 
code of etiquette ohserved hy these Greek peaannts, no man ia per- 
mitted to touch tho hand of a girl, therefore each of these latter 
carries in her waistband a small white silk scarf, embroidered at both 
ends with red and blue silk ; when a man dances with her, she holds 
one end of this scarf and he the other. The greater the number of 
embroidered aprons a Greek peasant woman or maiden can show the 
greater is her presumed wealth or her diligonco. We were told that 
a girl's value in the mutnmonial market is estimated by this standard. 
On occasions like tho one described above, tho women and girls bring 
their whole stock of aprons with them : they go aside and change 
them between each dance. The movements of tho women are neces- 
sarily slow, for they wear what we caH Turkish slippers, which have 
no heels to them ; but some of the men, when dancing with them, pnt 
a great deal of animation into their steps. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Seculah Dances of Spain. 

We hare drawn attontion to tho great similarity which some of the 
secular dances of Greece bear to those of Asia, Wo will now tnm to 
Spain, — a country which, in the physical aspect of its southern 
portion, and in many of the customs of its inhabitants, forcibly recalls 
Eastern lands and Oriental manners. So strong is tho resemblance, 
that when travelling in the south of Spain it is dilhcnlt to imagine 
ourselves still in Europe ; we think and speak of France, Germany, 
and Italy as Europe, and their inhabitants as Europeans, hut wo 
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,nd tlie Spaniardii as something apart— 
the sense that Bormah and Siara are 



involuntarily look upon Bpnin 
as a sort of further Europe, ir 
fiiither India. 

In its physical cIiaractcristicB, this portion of Spain very ne 
opproachcs that of \orth Afriua, irith nhicb ^ologists believe it 
once united : these two countries resemble each other in their vast di 
anil barren plains, bounded by sterile hilU, or lofty rugged Gicrnu 
the Iflvel districts are only amenable to ciiltiration, where irrigati 
possible, and at the cost of considerable labour. The same likeni 
exists between certain Eastern costoma and those of the people 
some parts of Spain j bnt it is not within the province of thi 
l)npers to enlarge upon this point. We will now proceed to descri] 
some secular dances. 

The Boleras, the Segnidillas, and the Sevillnnns are secular Spanish 
dances, whose name.9 at least are very familiar to all of ns, CTcn 
though we have never seen them performed ; hut probably few who 
have not visited Spain have heard of the fan-dance, wHch 
natives of that conntry could execute to perfection 

It is generally eaid that a Spanish lady can talk as well, or perhaj 
Letter, with her fan than with her lips : the closed fan repels th«' 
advances of the male sex, the half-open one gives the admirer a littlet] 
encouragement, and when fully expanded tlie fan is a sign to tUi 
suitor that his lady-love looks favourably upon him. From this 
may be imagined that the fan-dance is a most expressive one. At 
the commencement, a young lady ia seen walking along with a fan in 
her hand ; her face is partiidly concealed by a white blonde mantilla. 
A richly-dressed youth, enveloped in a clonk, passes by ; he looks 
back, turns aside, and decides to follow her. The girl, hy intaition 
almost, seems aware that some one is near : she baffles all the yonngi 
man's attempts to see her face, by constantly changing the position of 
her fan, na she continues her promenade. This sort of game of 
ho-pecp goes on for some little time ; the yonth and the maiden walk 
up and down, each trying to circumvent the other, till at length tho 
cavalier, in order perhaps to soften her heart, springs forward, i 
off his cloak, and throws it on the ground for her to walk over. 
Boon as she has passed over it, he takes up his cloak, puts it on, 
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by n rapid moTement comes ap with her ; he is then rewarded with a 
shy, bnt kindly glance ; no more concealment is necesBary, tho couple 
tnko a few turns up and down, and wind up by dancing the Sevillana 
for a similar dance) together. 

Gipsy dances belong more especially tn the southern part of Spain. 
Many have conjeelurcd that the gipsies came originally from 
HindoBt4n, In this, the only gipsy dance we witnessed, tho move- 
ments of the girl who performed were esactly like tliose familiar to us 
in the pictnres of the nantch girl of the plains of India ; neither in 
Spain, India, or Algeria iloes the dancer move out of a space of about 
one yard square ; in all these cases the motion is confined mainly to 
the upper part of the body, to which a, writhing and undnlatiag move- 
ment is given ; the arms, too, are thrown about in graceful positions ; 
the feet scarcely move at all. 

For the sake of comparing still further the dances of the East and 
West, we will quote the following account of a BumiesG dance, given 
by Dr. Clement Williams in hia journal relating to an expedition 
which he made in I8G3 throngh Burmah to Western China. He 
says : — " The performance which I witnessed at Bamd began by a 
BOug in chorus given by the whole strength of the orchestra ; their 
instmmenta consisted of cymbals, drums, and gongs. The cymbal- 
player filled well both tlie eye and the ear, accompanying his instm- 
jnent with a fine full voice, and having each verse as he finished 
repeated hy the choms. He was a lithe, active young fellow, and 
threw himself in concert with the swells and falls of hie song into 
endless attitudes and BUtnmersaults, never ceasing the well-timed 
accompaniment of his discs. The rapidity and grace with which he 
played them over and under his shoulders, backwards and forwards 
through his thighs, and yet springing and dancing all the time, was 
worthy of the highest praise," 

Bamo, a place on the Cbineso frontier, and tho sonfh of Spain, are 
a considerable distance from eoch other ; but yet, when in Seville in 
1884, wc twice saw a dance performed similar to the one described 
above by Dr. Clement Williams, and which he witnessed in Bnrmah. 

In Spain this dance was given by the members of a society 
numbering about thirty persons ; they style their society " La 
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Girnldn," after llie rnme of the Moorish tower of tho catbedrnl. 
These men were all ottired alike in black TelT>;t suite, with knee- 
breeches, black stockings, and shoes with silver buckles. They wore 
wide-brimmed, black velvet bats, turned np at one side, and trimmed 
with one large white ostrich feather; a short black velvet cloak hung 
jauntily on one shoulder, and completed their costnme. Their 
musical instruments were trnnboarinee, guitars, a kind of musical 
glassee, and the triangle. They began by giving some instrumental 
pieces in concert; then one man took the solo port of a song, the real 
joining tn chorus, after which they nil ranged themselves at ihe 
bottom of a long and narrow room. Two of their nninber then 
removed their hats, and taking up their tambourinea, which were 
small, — not more perhaps than eight inches in diameter — they danced 
np to the top of tho room, which wos seventy to eighty feet long : the 
rest remained stationary, and nccompanied the dancers with their 
different instruments. The dancers exhibited great agility and skill; 
their movements were identical with those of the Burmese dancers ; 
they used their tamboarines precisely an tho latter used their cymbalt 
the Spaniards stooped down to the ground and leapt np 
passing the tambourines over their shoulders, and between their lo( 
displaying marvellous grace in every movement. 

In the amusements of the people who inhabit tho Basque provini 
in the north of Spain we can trace a resemblance to the dances of tfai 
people of Ladakh (a race who in language and religion belong 
Central Asia), and to one of tho Greek dances also. The Spanish 
dance called "el Torcico "—literally speaking, «fffi( of, or figure of 
eight, — is executed precisely in the same manner as the dance already 
described in those two countries, in which the women are led by ona 
man, and the whole number wind in and out, in snake-like nndnlos^ 
tions, keeping stop together. 

Moreicoee was the name given in Spain to those Moore who hi 
flubmitted to baptism, as well as to those who still kept to their p 
fcBsion of Mahomedanism. Tho former class were accused by thi 
priests of mixing the customs and ceremonies of their ancient foil 
with that which they had been compelled to adopt. 

King Philip II. issued an edict forbidding the Morescoee, 
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pain o[ death, to nso their national dress, to practice their national 
ceremonies, or to speak tJieir vernacular tongue. Their batbs, too, 
ncre to bo destroyed, and the practice of bathing discontinued ; their 
women also were to go about niiFeiled, and no Moor was to be 
allowed to wear arms or even to keep them. 

It has been conjectured that the old English morrie-dance, no groit 
a favourite in the sixteenth centnry, was derived through Spain from 
the Moors : doubtless, if so, the Spanish dance callmi the Morisco 
had the same origin ; it was popular in France in the fifteenth 
century nnder the name of "Morisquc." In our own country it would 
appear to have become combined with an older form of dance, or 
rather pageant, which was founded on the history of liobin Hood and 
his outlaws. The writer perfectly well remembera when a child seeing 
this dance performed by the country people in Yorkshire at Christmas- 
lime ; Robin Hood, Maid Marian, and Prinr Tuck were prominent 
figures ; there was also a man on a hobby-horse. Shakespeare speaks 
oE the fitness of the morris-dance for May-day, but a tract of the time 
of Charles I. ' eays that the morris-dancer was sometimes employed 
at Christmas, " The natives of Herefordshire," this article goes on 
to state, " are celebrated for their morris-dancing ; in the earlier part 
of the present ccntutj it was not uncommon in that connty, and also in 
Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, and Wiltshire about the same period. 
Miss Baker, in her Glossari/ of Northamptonshire Worth, speaks of 
this dance as still met with in that county as late as 1854, and 
Halliwell, in his Dictionary of Archaic and Frovincitd Words, also 
speaks of the morris-dance as still commonly practised in Oxfordshire, 
though the old costume had been forgotten, and tho performers were 
only dressed with a few ribbons." 



• Quoted in CbamberB' Book of Dayt, vol. i, p. 6: 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Dancks op EcnoPE. 



Ill Eiiropi? sncred dnnccB were n prominent feature in the woi 
nf the people botli in Roman time?, in the enrlj Chrislian period, 
in the MiHJlc AgoB; tliey continue in Spain down to onr otrii times, 
la ftll ages they were probably adapted to many porpOBcs — tlianks- 
giving, praise, Blip plication, and hnmiliatiou. At Rome there was an 
ancient order of priesffl called Salii," " priests of Mttrs, whertoF there 
were twolre, instituted by Nunm. (They wore) painted parti-colnureil 
garments, high bonnets, and a steel cuirass on the brensf. They were 
called Salii, from enllare, to dance, because, after assisting at sacri* 
fices, they went dancing about the etreets with a buckler in their Ii 
hand and a roil in their right, striking nnisically with their rods 
one another's bucklers and singing liymns In honour of the god: 

After the introduction of Christianity two coursoa were open to thi 
Church, cither entirely to forbid the continuance of heathen forms and 
ceremonies, or to sanctify and alter them so as both to teach and 
interest the people. In many instances the latter course has been pur- 
sued : observances vrhich were in themselves harmless have beeu 
retained, and a different meaning has been put upon them. Thus Um 
solemn religious dances which the Hebrews and Pagan Romans ex**'! 
cuted on their great festivals were allowed in the primitive Chrietiaa 
Chnrch. Scoliger, who astenished the Emperor Charles V. by faisi 
dancing powers, states that the bishops and clergy were the per-^ 
formers on such occasions, and remniks that the first ehnrehea which 
were erected after Christianity was firmly establiahcd by Constanline 
were built so that the snercd dances coiihl be carried out. He adds 
"that the first bishops were styled prosules, because they led the 
dance on feast days." f Pcro Meucstricr,J in his Tt-ailii ihs DnlltU 
(1682), says " that he had seen the canons and choristers on Wliit 

• Ettes- Perthcnsit. 
t Ency. Brit. 
X John Bkptist Mlaestrier, b learned French antiquary, died 16Sj, aged 70. 
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SiuiJoy take each other bj tbe Imml ami Janco ivliile tliey sang hymns 
of Jubilutiun. He also has pointed out seTerttl churches tlien existing 
in which the dioir was constructed in a theatrical form." The same 
writer further obBerrea "that the name of choir is still retained in our 
churches. The choir was formerly Beparatod from the aUnr, and ele- 
vated in the form of a theatre;" it had a pulpit on each side, in which 
the epiatle and gospel were sung. At Rome the churches of 88. 
Clemeute and Fancratius are the only two that remain ia this antique 
form." " Spain," he continues, " has preserved in the church and 
in solemn processions the use of dancing to this day, and has thea- 
trical representations made expressly for great fcstirals, which are 
called AuUb Sacramevtales." Franco seems to have had the same 
custom till the twelfth century, when Odo, Bishop of Paris, in his 
Si/Hodical Coiistitutiong, expressly orders the priests of his diocese to 
abolish it ia the church, cemeteries, and public processions. f Accord- 
ing to some of the Fathers the angels are always dancing, and the 
glorioUB company of the Apostles is really a chorus of dancers, " After 
the middle oF the eighteenth century there were still traces of religious 
dancing in the cathedrals of Spain, Portagal, and HoosilloQ, espe- 
cially in the Mnsarabian Mass at Toledo."} (A brief account of this 
ritual may not be unacceptable to our readers.) 

■■ The Ooths established their kingdom in Spain in a.d. 409; it was 
finally overthown three centuries later. The religion of the Goths was 
that of tho Eastern Christian Church. They followed the doctrines of 
Arius; both rulers and people were at times yery intolerant to those 
in their midat who belonged to the Western or Latin Church. One 
of their kings named Thendis (567), though an Arian, showed com- 
plete toleration to every sect and religion. Sieebert, who ascended 
the throne in 012, was of the orthodox faith ; his persecutions of both 
Jews and Arians were too horrible. In 653, by the interest of Dago- 
bert I. King of Prance, Sisenand, a soldier of great reputation, suc- 

* The choira of many Spanish cathedrals ■ 
wall or n higti balastnide. 
■f Bees's Cyclopedia. 
X Eiuy. Brit. 
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cn^ed ill placing biDtaclf at tbc head of affaire, and oseenibleil the 
Cort«fi or grand national council at the kingxlom at Toledo, at witich 
the king preaiUcd, aSBistcd by the snperior clergy &Dd the nobles. 
afTaire or the Cliurch Beetn to liivve been tbc first matter of dkcnssii 
and 6. Isidore was commissioned to frame a missal and breriary 
tbo BpaniBh Charch, which shonld remedy the wants and irregnlari- 
tiw of those in common use. Tbia compilation formed thenceforwanl 
the ritual of the Gothic Cbm-ch till the fifteenth centnry, and is styled 
tlio Mugarabic Liturgy. This form is preserved in one place in Spain 
down to our own days; a small chapel in the cathedral at Toledo rtill 
continuoB to bo served after the manner of the Goths, its priests and 
choir receive a special training to that end. This chapel had falli 
much into decay, till during the reign of Philip II. of Spain (1551 
1598) Cardinal Ximenes repaired and endoweil it for ever, that 
memory of the Gothic ChriBtians might not be lost in Spain, 
prelate, though austere in his own habits and disconrnging any art 
mere luxury, yet fostered any sculpture or painting which could bo 
applied to the adornment of religions edifices. He patronised and 
employed several of the famous painters of liis day, especially in the 
chapel of Toledo restored by bim and coDEecrated to the Musarabic 
form of worship. 

" In 1080 a curious duel took place. The Popes had long desired 
Ui substitute the Romish ritual for that of the Gothic Charch, but 
Ihoy found it difficult, nay, imiiossiblc, to wean the people from the 
faith of their ancestors. On the Archbishop endeavouring to eetablisli 
the Roman maas-book at Toledo the people demanded the trial by 
ordeal of the ancient liturgy. Accordingly the king, the queen, the 
nobles, and clergy being assembled, a great firo was kindled in tba|j 
public market-place of Toledo, and the two books were cast into 
flames. The Romish ntual remained unconsumed, but the words 
the book were obliterated by smoke ; the Musarabic book came out 
clear as it was cast in. The queen being dissatisfieil with the result, 
the trial by duel was demanded, in which the champion of the ancient 
ritual was again victorious. The king then pronounced both equal! 
good, but issued an edict that the ancient book should be used only 
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lliDsc cbnpels wliicli baJ continued in tlic possession of the Christians 
throughout the Mnorisli oeeupation, and decreed that all now and all 
rceon sec ruled churches should use the Komau liturgy." * 

In A.D. 589 the Third Council oE Toledo t " forbade the people 
dniicing through the vigils of aainU' days, and in 500 the Coimcil of 
Au\crre forbade secular dances in churches. In 1209 the Council of 
Avignon pftssed a similar decree. In 1212 proceasJonB danced round 
tlic churches in Paiia, and nomen danced in the cemeteries. As kt« 
as the seventeenth century the apprentices and servants of York used 
to dance in the nave of the minster on Shrove Tuesday ; on one occa- 
sion Dean Lake wns almost killed when he tried to prevent their 
entering the sacred buihling for this purpose. By a curious tenure iu 
Wiltshire the inhabitants of Wishford and Batford went up annually 
in a dance to Salisbury Cuthvdriil; and, till the destruction of the 
eatbedrnl at Li6ge by the French revolutionary soldiers, the inha- 
bitants of Verriers, in Belgium, used to go thither annually on Whit 
Tuesday and dance under iho corona in the nave, headed by a cross. 
The deputation consisted of certain magistrates and clergy. 

To this day a dancing procession chanting a curious carot takes 
place at Echteinach, in Luxemburg, on Tuesday in Whitsnn-week ; it 
is called the procession of the Jumping Saints (6pringende Heiligeu). 
It consists of a long train of pilgrims dancing three paces forward and 
then backward. The pilgrims arc headed by the clergy, all dancing. 
They dance from the hiidge over the Baur to tho church, round the 
altar, and they separate at the cross iu the cemetery. It is to this 
day a very popular pilgrimage ; in 1869, there were 8,000 peTSons in 
the procession." 

A religious dance is still executed at certain seasons before the 
higii altar of the cathedral at Seville, viz. on the feast of tho Blessed 
Virgin and its octave, at the festival of the Cojpus Domini, aud eight 
djys afterwards ; it also sometimes takes place on the three days of 
the Carnival, vrhich in Spain is held on the Sunilay, Monilay, aud 
Tuesday before Ash- Wednesday. Tiic dancing begins immediately 
after vespers. 

• CftlicotfB HUtwy «/ Spain, vol. r, p. 2911. 

t See prefitco to Cliope's Chriitaiat Caroli, by Bci. S. Buriog Gould, 
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T).,.e dMce!.,esud lo h.y, b».n in.utuM during It. r,i„ „f 
™.p I,.of 3p.i„ (1598 102,) ,y ,t. „„.„ „/^. J,^' 
" »t .llo, ,„ „,J,, u, >l,md.te tb. people t„ Uttar .tt.od»c ., 
cnnrcU, m which tley liaJ become very lax. 

The choriater boys who took part in them were orifflnaUy ,ix in 
number, tlienoe their name of " Lob Seises," or the bUcb 
now ten performers, who are dreflsed in the costnme worn bj com 
pages at the period when these dances were establiBhcd. 

It baa alao been fltateJ ihat onj of the popes threatened to have 
them abolished, on the groand that foch fiances mnst be irreverent 
tiiat on being remonstrated wit!i by the dignitaries of the catbednU,' 
who declared that the peojile would most strongly object to tbi 
being disconlinoed, his holiuesB inslsle I (Let the boys should be seu(' 
to Rome tg dance beforo him, in orde:' that he might jndge for 
himself. The story goes on lo r.Iate tljat this was done, anj the 
pontiff was convinced that there was no irreverence in this exhibitioD 
and therefore decreed that these dances might continue so long as tlio 
costumes of the performers shoul I last,* No new oaea bare ever 
been provided, and yet up to the present time no such catastrophe has 
ever occurred as their wearing out ; l.y ireans of a patch here, and a 
new sleeve there, as needed, the dresses are still serviceable, and doubt- 
less will be so for some hundre Is of years if necessary. The boya 
wear white shoes and stoclcinga, Imee-brecchea and tight-fitting jackets 
fit white satin (wliich has becoma creim-CLiloured through age), which 
are trimmed with gold lace. Over the JBo'.iot is worn a kind of tabard 
of crimson or blue satin, blue for the feast of the Blessed Virgin, and 
red on all other occasions ; this has longitudinal stripes of gold lace, 
a ribbon streamer hangs before and b.'l.ind each shoulder somewhat 
iifter the fashion of those on the gown of an Oxford undergraduate a 
narrow white tcarf crosses the body from the right shoulder to the 
li ft hip. The hats of the boys are of re i or blue aatin broad brimmed, 
i nd turned up in front, wliere is fixed a plume of feathers. 

When the danchig ia about to begin, the archbishop or bbhop, the 
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clcrgj and the t*n boye attired ns described above, leave the coro or 
choir, the orchbiBhop places himseir on a seat on the right hand eide 
of the choir railing, and facing the high altar, the clergy and the boys 
all kneel down (the former remain kneeling the whole time of the 
dancing), and after a ehort concerted piece has been played and sung 
by the members of the orchestra and choir the boys rise and aing a 
flolcmn hymn bareheaded to the accompaniment of a stringed aud 
wind band. This ended, they put on their plumed hats, and commence 
dancing by first moving from side to side and then winding in and 
ont to the etraius of a very slow measure, singing the nhile the refrain 
of a kymn. Presently the music ceases for au instant, a more lively 
tune is started, eight out of their number make more rapid movements, 
the two youngest remain in the middle opposite to each other and keep 
up a slow balancing motion from side to side, all Elill singing. 

In the next figure, the choristers produce their castanets, the 
dancing is quicker than before. After a. brief pause, another verso is 
Bung by them, the figure which preceded the Castanet dance is repeated, 
and the whole winds up with a, repetition of the opening dance and 
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A Rbuoiocs Danoe ferformbd 



IN Soma Italy. 



We propose in this paper to give a brief account of the annual fete 
in honour of St. Pautinus, which takes place at Nola, a small town 
formerly in the province of Campania, but now in the district called 
Terra di Lavoro. Nola is situated about 35 miles from Naples, and 
is celebrated In history as being the only place which successfully 
resisted Hannibal after the battle of Cannx, B.C. 2IG; the following 
year its inhabitants under Marcellus repulsed that invader. The 
Emperor Augustus died there, and it was ut Nolo that Tiberiuu 
entered upon his reign. Some of the most beautiful of the terra-cotta 
VEises now in the Museum at N.iples were found at or near this place. 

Vol. 5. — Pabt 4. u 
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In tli« f rrrinoe, as in pa:ts of India, tlie land ii rerj much snb- 
diTiiei. tstch hi'.czz.^ crzi'^ rises half a doz«n acres at most, and eadi 
J T'l r.ti-.T. *$ is ihr casic in Iiriia. in^ssesses his own noria, or Persian- 
wL-eeL cj mear^s if wL:c'- he irricaxes the land. In the part we are 
si'tsikh.s of in Sc-ih Italj. the grc-im-i is worked endrelv bj spade 
caltivauon. the foot of the lalxHirer is also bionght into plaj, it is not 
an cnommon thing ^3 see a man and a woman, both baiefooted, 
walking each of them along a particnlar line or fnnow, and with a 
pecoliar motion of both feet perform the final harrowing or raking 
after the seed has been sown. 

After abont two-thiids of the distance between Naples and Nola has 
been aooomplished the railwajr b^ins to ran almost parallel with a low 
mountain range which is clothed almost to its snmmit with olire-trees ; 
one or two fortresses or fortified Tillages exist on the highest points. 

The town of Nola contains no architectural mommienta worthy of 
notice, its cathedral is almost a rain (it was in process of restoration 
in 1882-63), for dnring the revolution of 1860 certain men of bad 
character set fire to it in the hopes of being able to plonder its rich 

* See Chapter III. of this aenes, ant^, p 277. 
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treaanry (iiiring the confusion ; llie biiililing was ilcBtroyeil, bat tliej 
did not BUCCMi] in carryitig off any of the rare and valiiahio articles 
which it contained. Since that tinio these have been deposited with 
two different religious commnnitiea for safe keeping. Amongst other 
valnable objects is a jewelled mitre, said to have been bronght from 
Constantinople by St. Paulinas. The people on the spot affinn that 
erery one of these mavvfiis aujcts has fiince either died a violent death 
or come to extreme poverty. Nola iras probably a magnificent city 
in ancient times, for hero and there are the bases of marble colamns, 
and mnch defaced portions of Itoman statues. 

Saint Paulinus, whose history we ore about to relate, was at one 
time Bishop of Nola ; he was a poet as well as a learned father of the 
Church. Nola is still proud of him. It is aoid that he was the 
inventor of church bells, their Italian name campana being taken 
from Campania, the then name of that province. The praises of St. 
Paulinus have been sung in a Latin epic poem by Scverius di Rinaldis, 
but it does not concern us to know more than that Paulinus was born 
in the year 351 a.d., in the part of France afterwords known as 
Gascony, and that his father, a prefect of Gaul, was a heathen, and 
that he was brouglit up in hie father's faith. Paulinus was instructed 
in Christianity and baptized by Delphinus, Bishop of Bordeaux. In 
his letters to his spiritual father he plays upon this name as llie 
Ichtht/s or fish, the emblem of Christ, After ho came to Italy, 
Paulinas still turned to his teacher, calling himself the son of the 
great fish, and his true dolphin; it is thus that Paulinus hides bis 
language under the veil of mystery. 

The Greek and Roman predilection for the dolphin comes, as th« 
Chevalier de Itossi (a well known antiquary) observes, from the 
qualities attributed to that fish as a lover of music and of men, which 
is poetically expressed in the myth of Arion with his lyre, saved and 
borne on shore on the back of one of these graceful animals, Arion 
was the special patron of sea-ports : the Greeks styled him '' the meat 
beloved of men"; the dolphin was the symbol of the succouring friend, 
and of safety nt sea to the storm-tossed mariner. 

Whilst still at Bordeaux, Paulinus embraced Christianity, and 

became one of its most ardent supporters. He was made Consul, 

d2 
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and appointed to tho adruiuistration of the province of Campaiiia. but 
be reiBOTed the seat of government from Capua to Nola for no other 
reason than because Bishop Felix (one of the earliest bishops of Nola) 
vas buried at Cimitile near this latter place, and that the miracles siiid 
to be performed at his tomb attracted large numbers of people. 
Before long, Panlinus laid aside hia norldly profeseion, and chose the 
priesthood ; after he became a priest his poetical genius and his 
knowledge of Chnrch history broaglit him into notice ; hia holy 
manner of life also caused htm to be much respected ; and in time he 
was rmed to the Bishopric of Nola, where he died in 431; ho was 
buried near Bishop Felix, where his tomb is still shown. 

In his day tho Christian churches were places of resort for the 
faithful. Eating, diinking, singing, and even dancing in unseemly 
fashion were incidents at the vigils of the feasts of the martyrs ; and 
Paulinus tells ua how he covered the church of Saint FcliY, at Nola, 
and its adjuncts, with pictures, in the intention of supplying the 
assembled folk with something better to occupy their minds. The 
pictures were not Bjmbolio or dogmatic, but ha<l a simple educational 
purpose unconnected with ritual." Even down to the present day 
Paulinos' memory is freah in the miuds of the people ; this is not on 
account of his genias or the miracles which they beliere him to have 
performed, but by reason of one good deed which is related of him. 
After he became a bishop, the only son of a widow at Nota was 
carried off into slavery, and taken to Africa. Paulinas, with true 
Christian self-negation, went thither, and in order to free the widow's 
son gave himself up to slavei'y in his stead. When his 141^ had 
expired, and he was able to return home, all the people of Nola 
turned out of the town to receive htm, and brought him back in 
triumph to his bishopric, with music, dancing, and rejoicing. This 
occurred on the 22nd of June in a ceilain year, of which the exact 
date is not known. It is the anniversary of thia event which b stilt 
celebrated every year in Nola; an immense number of people from the 
furthest parts of old Campania go thither to take part in this feast. 
The sight muat he a most carious one, judging from a rude coloared 
print purchased on the apot, on which are represented the gnglie or 
■ PaaliiiDi NoUans, Pfdia di S. yelice natut, U, EJ1, teq. ^^H 
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shriiies wliicli nre carried round the town on that day. " Le Guglie 
di San Paolino " is the popular name for these shrines, though this 
seems a misnomer, as the wnrd gnglia means simply an obelisk or 
needle, and these shrines or gaglie (as we will continue to call them) 
are, properly speaking, high towers of a pyramidal form. When the 
important day arrives no less than nine such guglie may he seen 
advancing from different directions, itli cimverging to one spot— the 
piasza in front of the cathedral. Each ehrine belongs to a particular 
guild ; tbey are covered with bright-coloured stuff, and are an enor- 
mous height ; some of them nre said to tower above the houses. 
When tiins carried along in procession, every gnglia requires about 
thirty men to bear it along ; it consists of at least five storeys, sup- 
ported on pillars; each storey is smaller than the one below it; on the 
platform at the base of each shrine ia seated a band of musicians. 
Bright- coloured flags hang from every corner, and the whole is sur- 
mounted by a statue of St. Paulinas, or some other saint. Every 
niche has a gold back-ground, on which are arabesfiaea in waving 
lines ; in the spaces between the pillars are figures representing 
spirits, angels, saints, and knights in most gorgeous costumes ; other 
ligures hold horns of plenty in their hands ; others, again, bunches of 
flowers, garlands, or flags. As each guglia moves along, the whole 
edifice flutters and rustles in the air, for these shrines, being carried 
on men's shoalders, arc necessarily rather unsteady. Within the 
lowest storey, in the centre of the musicians, who make discordant 
sounds with trumpets, drums, triangles, and comet-S-piston, sit 
young girls crowned with flowers. Eight of the guglie or shrines are 
about the same siae, but the ninth, which is the largest of all, is over 
300 feet in height (or 102 palms of their measurement, reckoning the 
palm at nine inches) ; this belongs to the corporation of the culti- 
vators of the land. Every trade is represented at this feast by its 
guglia, which takes from four to six mouths to prepare ; its cost is 
home by the workmen themselves, and comes to between 16/, and 17/, 
of onr money. Its separate portions nre Bnally put together in the 
street near the house belonging to the master of its particular guild. 
In the lowest storey of the guglia belonging to the reapers or the agri- 
culturists is a colossal figure of Judith, magnificently dressed, and 
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huWing the head of IIolofcrneB in her hand. Within other shrines 
nre statues and images of holy men and patron saints. Their ext-jrior 
is ornamented with all sorts of different cmbtems : angels carrjing 
flags, others bearing harps, some with wreaths of flowers, comncopiw, 
and incense-bnmers. Sometimes the shrines have a golden CDpola on 
this enmmit, or an arrangement in the form of a lily, and above this 
again is the statne of some saint. On the reapers' gnglia this wonld 
be St, QeoTge with the Cross of Malta, and holding a white flag in 
his hand. Some attribute of its guild hangs down from the centre 
niche of each shrine ; the reapers have a sickle, the bakers a gigantic 
cako or twint of bread ; from that of the butchers is suspended a piece 
of moat, the gardcnere exhibit a gourd, the tailors a, white waistcoat, 
the shoemakers a shoe, the pizzlcagnoli (those who sell eggs, butter, 
bacon, &c.) a cheese, and the dealers in wine hang ont a bottle. A 
man walks before each shrine carrying its particular emblem : the 
gardeners send a youth who carries a horn of plenty, the eatingshop- 
kcepers have two figures borne in front ot theirs which have been 
conjectured to be St. Peter and St, Paul ; each of these figures rests 
against a pillar covered with silver leaf, and on this pillar rests a small 
wine-barrel. 

Let us now follow in imagination one of these shrines as it tnon 
slowly along towards the principal sqnare of the town, and picture 1 
onrselves an innumerable surging mass of human beings, vi 
high tower in their midst ; with it« brilliant colouring and its conntlewJ 
flags of gold and silver paper ; the balconies full of bright flowers a 
gaily-dresged women and girls, the whole scene illuminated by t 
daz^tling rays of a Campanian snn. 

Immediately following the principal guglia is a ship in which sita | 
boy dressed as a Turk, and holding a pomegranate flower in his haai 
Both this and the ship-of-war, fnlly equipped, which comes after it,l 
are drawn along by men ; this latter rests upon a simulated sea : on 
the bowsprit stands a young man in Moorish costume, contentedly 
smoking a cigar, and at the stern is a figure of the holy Paulin 
himself, kneeling before an altar. The most singular part of t 
whole spectacle begins as soon as all the gtiglia have arrived o 
piazza in front of the cathedral ; the boarora of the principal gagl 
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canse it to donee np and down, and backwards and forwards ; tlicir 
moTements arc directed b; a man vtith a BtaO*, wbo beats time; the 
puppet^fignros move, and the flags and Btreamors flutter about ; tho 
whole erection looks as if it must inevitably fall. It must be a 
wonderful sight. Nor does it end here ; for in like manner the other 
eight shrines arc also made to dance ; sometimes they get to each 
other, as in our qnadrillca or laneers. AEter this has continued some 
five or ten minutes perhaps the respective shrines are deposited on 
the ground, and the men and youths dance round them j sometimes 
twenty persons will form a circle ; each man lays an arm on the 
shoulder of tho man next to him, and thus placed they move round in 
a circle ; in the midst of the ring, so formed, two solo dancers perform 
very grncefnl steps. Tiiese latter occasionally take up a third man 
on their itrms, and still continue dancing ; he too, though lying down 
flat, dances with oil his limbs — his cue is to look gradually more and 
more fatigued and exhanst^d ; he at length appears to become quit-o 
giddy— ho lets his head sink, and pretends to be dead. The outer 
circle of performers are also dancing all this time round this group 
in an animated manner ; presently tho pretended dead man raises 
himself, smilingly holds up his head, and begins playing tlie castanets. 
Similar dances are performed before every shrine ; some of the men 
do gymnastics, one will balance himself on the heads of two of hia 
companions, making various (ours de force; the large ship-of-war 
also does its part in this extraordinary scene. 

Whilst this is going on in front of the west door of the catliedral, 
the bishop of Nola is saying mass at the high altar within tho sacred 
edifice. The service and the dancing are brought simnltaneonsly to a 
close ; the whole ends with a procession of clergy and monks, which 
parade through the town, followed by the guglio and their attendants ; 
the feast ends with the firing of guns and the Ictting-ofif of crackers 
and hand-grenades in ever; street. 
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TlIK Bacchc-b 



CHArTER IX. 

L PtBBRIC DaXCB 01 



E High Alp«.» 



Amongst the rcstigee of the Itigliest antiquitj, which are foand in 
each department, we will cite the Bacchn-ber, a Pjrrhjcf dance, which 
is now only kept up at the hritige nf Ccnrieres, a. hamlet of Bnan(;on. 
It probably dates from the time when peoples of Grecian origin 
belonging to the contcderntion of the Catnriges founded the then new 
city of Briganteam. The dance which we are about to describe is per- 
formed at this place on the ICth of Augost, the f€t« day of their 
patron saint, accompanied by thu roiccB of the women, who place 
Iho oldeat females in their midst. 

There are alwnja nine, eleven, or thirteen dancers, all ia their 
Bhirt-sleoTcs ; and, armed with sworda which are very broad and short, 
and not sharp- pointed, they execute the twelve figures described below 
to the accompaniment of the following air:— 



I 




• TmnBlatoil from u Krcath work, entitled, Ti-pi<griq)hy. niitm-ij, Antiqnilie; 
Ciittomt, and Dial-fU of the High Ali>i. By a former l^u feet. Member of the 
Itoyal Society of Antiquaries iu France. I'aris, 1820, 

I PTrriikh«.«idftrrfelie, a Greek war- dance of Doric origin, perfomwd b 
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Figure 1. — The dancers form a circle. They hold the broad liilt of 
their sword in the right hand, and take the point of their neighbour's 
sword in their left hand. 

Figure 2. — Each man puts his Bword on the ground, ho that its 
point maj be in the centre of the circle of which it forms one of the 
rays. 

Figun 3.— Each makes n salnte towards the right, beginning with 
the chorngus or leader. 

Figure 4. — Each takes up his sword with the right hand, and 
grasps the point of his neighbour's sword with his left, as in the first 
«gnr». 

Figure 5, — The dancers turn round in a circle, beginning with the 
left foot. 

Figure 6. — Each makes one step to the left on his heel ; then, still 
holding hiB own sword and his neighhoar'9 also, makes a movement 
with his arms, so as to bring his right wrist beneath his left elbow, and 
his le/l wrist in front of his hip, and thus thej execute a pas de deux 
towards the left. 

Figure 7.— The whole of the eleven (more or less) dancers simnl- 
taneonsly place themsclyes as in figure 1. 

Figure 8.— The dancei-a, led by the left-hand neighbour of the 
choraguB, all pass beneath the npliFtcd sword of this latter. They 
defile with their amis crossed, without leaving hold of points and hilts. 
The choragus then turns round and takes up the same position as the 
rest 

Figure 9.— All make a movement of the heels, at the some time 
raising the left hand above the head, so as to place their n^ghbour'a 
weapon on their right shoulder. 

Figure 10. — The chorsgua, after returning to his prerions position, 
moves into the centre, and always continuing to hold the hilt and tlio 
point of the two swords, be raises both hands to the level of bis head; 

the sound of the flalc in rapiJ mcasnrG, the perfurmers wearing tbeir annour, 
and itnitatiDg hy their modoiis the attack uiit ilefcacc of cnmbatants \a a battle. 
Ad imitntion of this was iutnxlaced at Rome by Jnliiu Cmsar, and hIso exhibited 
by Bnccoeding Emperors.— iJtrt. nf Qrtek and Bovian AntiquitUii, by Anthoay 
Kich, B,A. 1874. 
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the others all crowd round him, doing the sftmc with their weapons. 
The choragas then pats the two sworda nhich he linMs one on pach 
sbonlder; the others place theirs upon them, aad thos all the sirords 
are crossed round his neck in a horizontal position. The dancers, 
nhcn thns all grouped roond the chorngns, make eeTeral tarns or 
movements to the left, and jump about in time to the nrasie. The 
choragna then brings his two swords down in front of him, and stands 
with his arms crossed, holding always the point of the one and tlie 
hilt of the other weapon; the rest follow his example, and return 
their positions bb in the eighth figure. 

Figure II. — Five of the dancers perform the first fignre, and 
others, including the choragus, make a kind of frame vitli 
blades j a trio opposito to them Jo the fame, and all their snords at* 
balanced on each other. The two frames are then separated, and the 
position, as in the eighth figure, once more adopted, with this di 
cnce, that one man belonging to each set takes up his posiUon, aa 
figure 1, and six men, forming two groups of three persons, mokl 
triangle with their blades, adrancing and retiring; a third trio 
formed which does the same, turning alternately towards the o< 
two sets. 

Figure 12. — All retnm to the position of the first figure, ra 
their hands above their heads, pirouetting on tlie left heel, and 
continuing to hold the hilt of their own sword and the point of 
neighbour's weapon, and winding np with a Pyrrhic salute. 
preserve a grave demeanour during the whole ceremony, a 
contrast to the impetuous movemonta and the noises which ni 
panied the PjrrhJc dances of the Greeks, in which they simulated reaj 
battles.* 

" The Principnl of Elijiahcth College, Guernsey (a diBtingnished elnasicol 
icholor), 19 of opinion " that (he Pyrrhic danco wna a marlial dauee, into wbkb, 
at n. later period, acrrnbatB were introduced, and that it was imported Into Roue 
by the Emperors, and was performed ly gladiaiort, when, no doubt, it & 
ended in a real aanguioary combnt." ■' The Pyrrhic aalnto most have been 
continncs) " the same aa that of the ordinary gladiator; who, before fight! 
nsed to parade before the imperial chair, crying ' Atb I Cicaar, norituri 
Hnlatant ' (lUil, CieBat 1 those doYotcd to death aiiintc thee). They preKnlMf 
arma as they marched past," 
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ESTRACTBD FROM J. BodOAM-WheTHAM's " BoBAIUA AND BRITISH 

GoiANA,'' EY Mabel Pbacock. 



r in the fashion in many parta oE the West Indies for sheep 
to nceompany horses. They say it is healtliy for sheep to 
live in the stables with horses, and they get so attached 
to one another that, out-oF-doore, the former will not 
leave the latter as long as they can keep np with them. — (,P 31.) 
[Compare the preceding extract with the English custom of keeping 
goatB in stables, and among flocks oE sheep.] 

"A fishing boat sailed by, in which was an enormona Jew-fish, at 
which the ' Admiral ' pulled a very long face, and explained to ns that, 
whenever a Jew-fish was canght, some one of high position in St. 
Thomas (in the West Indies) was sure to die, or perhaps was already 
dead. Strangely enough, next morning we noticed that all the flags 
were at half-mast, and heard that news had jost arrived of the death in 
England of the head of one of the chief firms in the island." — (P. 84.) 

" The yellow flowers of the ' cedar busli ' aprinklo the mountain-side 
(in St. Thomas), and a species of bitter aloe is common ; from the 
latter an old block woman of the town makes a decoction which is 
positively declared to be a certain cure for lung disease. The tleshy 
leaves cont^n a jelly-like pulp; this, after being extracted, is washed 
seven times in pure water, and beaten np with eggs and milk. To 
effect a cure, seven wine-glasses of it must be drunk. In Mexico I 
have frequently seen the same medicine used, and have heard wonder- 
ful stories of its power, hut there the number seven is not included in 
the recipe."— (P. 37.) 

" Morne Rouge (in Martinique) is one of the localities which the 
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DPgroeH Bay is at certain seasons visited by tbe celebrated Dominicsn 
friar, Pere Labat, whtj arrived in Mnrtiniqne in 1693. He ia said to 
appear in the guise of a lambent flame." — (P. 65.) 

" After the Waritnambo (Guiana), vre came almost immediate]/ on 

6omc very Eteep rapids Here one of the creir nearly lost 

his lifcj as bo was swept off his feet by the strong cnrrent, and only 
just caught the rope in time to save himself from being carried over a 

dangerous eddy He attributed Lis safety to the strictness 

with which the Indians had observed the proper respect due to a 
trogon that had flown over our heads in the morning; tbey have a 
superstition that, if on setting ont on a journey they should turn tlu 
backs to this species of birds, ill-hick will surely follow." — (P. 146.J 

" Of game birds we bagged a paui, curaaow, ami two raarondiKgl 
species of wild turkey. The Indians say that the marondi obtained its 
bare red throat by swallowing a fire-stick which it mistook for a 
glow-worm."— (P. 160.J 

" A small accourie (Dagffprocla agouti) was the only fonr-footed 
creature wo got. This little rodent figures prominently in Indian 
mythology. One of the legends runs thus : The inhabitants of the sky 
once peeped through a hole that they had been told not to approach, 
and on looking down saw another world. They therefore cnt down 
long bush-ropes and let thcmsolves down. After wandering abont 
they became frightened and began to ascend the ladder, but an old lady 
of too ample proportions stuck in the hole, and, during the fighting 
and scrambling that ensued, the rope broke and many had to remain 
on earth. Then as they bad no provisions tliey bec.ime very lean, but 
noticing that the accourie was always plump they set tbe woodpecker 
to watch its feeding-ground. But the woodpecker betrayed himself by 
bis tapping. Then the alligator was told to watch, and he found ont, 
but came back and told a lie, ho they cut out his tongue.* Then the 
rat was sent oS, but he never returued and the people starved. Thwfl 
wandered off and left a little child behind, and ivben they retura^^f 

* The IndiaDs to tho present ilay do not rei^ognise in the alligator that sb^ic-. 
1e»s fleshy nuua. whkh is incapablo of extension, as a. toDgae. IIcrodotuB, Coo, 
who waf a keen obsCTTCr of tlic crocodile, repe&ls the idea (hat it ia tongnelcEs 
and fur that reowD was regarded bj tbe Egyptians m an emblem of myst^, 
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after a long time, liaving lived on berries, they fipund the child alive 
and well, and surrounded by Indian corn-cobs that the accourie had fed 
it with. Then the child followed the accourie after ita next visit and 
discovered the maize-Geld, and the people were saved. In gralitudi? 
they kdl and eat the delicate Uttle animal whenever they have the 
opportunity. 

" In their tradition of the Deluge, maize takes the place of the olive- 
branch. They say that only one man was saved in hla canoe, and 
when he sent out a rat to discover land, it brought back a head of 
indian com. The Cartbs, in their account of the Creation, eay that 
the Great Spirit sat on a mora-tree, and picking off pieties of the bark 
threw them into the stream, and they became different aiiimala. Then 
the Great Spirit Makanaima made a large mould, and ottt of this fresh, 
clean clay, the white man stepped. After it got a little dirty the 
Indian was formetl, and the Spirit being called away on business for a 
long period the mould became black and unclean, and out of it walked 
the negro. All the Indian tribes of Guiana .... rank themselves 
far higher than the negro race, and the Caribs consider themselves 
the first of the tribes, calling themselves ' the ' people, and their lan- 
guage ' the' language." — (Pp. 171, 172.) 

" As we ascended the river from Teboco, we had noticed on some 
distant lulls a remarkable rocky peak which is called ' the Caribisce * 
from the legend stating that it is an Indian hunter who was tumotl 
into stone for daring to ascend the mountain. To-day from our camp 
we saw in the direction from which we had come, east, another curious 
peak rising like a gigantic thimble from a flat table -mountain. The 
name of this is Sororieng, i.e. Swallow's Nest, and it is an object of 
much dread to the superstitious Indians." — (P. 177.) 

" Above all other localities, an Indian is fond of an open, sandy 

bench whereon to pass the night There in the open, away 

from the dark, shadowy forest, he feels secnre from the stealthy 
approach of the dreaded 'kanaima' (the 'kanaima' is a secret 
murderer who performs hia work generally by poison); the magic 
rattle of the ' peaiman ' (the ' peaimaa ' is^the sorcerer and doctor of 
the tribe) has less terror for him when unaceonipaniod by the weird 
rustling of the waving branches ; and there even the wild hooting of 
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the ' didi ' (Ihe 'iHJi' is supposcil to be n wild nmn oF the wood^, 
possessed of immense strength and covered with hair) is bereft of that 
int^nsitj with wliicli it pieroea the gloomy deptlis of the ann'onnding 
woodland. It is strange thst the superstitions fear of these Indians, 
who are bred and bom in the forest nud hills, shonld bo chiefly based 
on natural forms sad soands. Certain rocks they will never point at 
with a finger, although your attention may bo drawn to them by an 
inclination of the head- Some rocks they will not even look at, and 
others again they beat with greon boughs. Common bird-cries become 
spirit-voices. Any place difBcult of access, or little known, is invari- 
ably tenanted by huge snakes or horrible four-footed animals. Otters 
are transformed into mermaids, and water-tigers inhabit the deep pools 
and caves of their rivers."— (P. 182.) 

" Two of our Acawais would not eat the delicious paca, although 
they did not refuse the ray, or the electric fish. In North America, 
too, the Comanche Indians will not eat fish that have scales, but are 
fond of those that have none. The different tribes of Guiana have 
various ideas regarding what food is fit and what is unfit to be eaten. 
For instance the Caribs will not touch large fish, nor wiU they eat 
pork. The Macusi consider the flesh of cattle unclean, but do not 
object to that of peccary and wild boar. The Warraees think roast 
dog a great delicacy, therein resembling the Cheyennes of Nortb 
America."— (P. 184.) 

" After crossing the river, the first part of onr journey 
the slopes of the Seroun mountains . . . The narrow trail wound in 
and out, and up and down, and orcr and under enormous masses of 
glomerate lock, whose smooth and shapely sides, rising perpendicularly 
for sixty or seventy feet, were crowned by grasses and ferns. Undsr 
some of these were flowers and green branches that had been offered toi 
the rock-spirits by the superstitiiras natives." — (P. 190.) 

"The campanero (^Procnias canincvlata, hell-bird) is pure white, 
strange colour for a tropical bird, and from its forehead extends a long 
tube which it can inflate nt pleasure, and which is covered with email 

white, downy feathers Our Indians, and others thst 

met, did not object to shoot one occasionally, but in Brazil the ci 
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pancro is greatly dreaded, as its call ia bclicTtd to bo the cry of a soul 
condemned to perpetual torments." — (P. 192.) 

" Aa tlio captain did not arrive at Uie appointed time with the 
voodskins, we amased oureclves nith some amateur hair-cntting, wliicli 
BO delighted the natives that many of them insisted on being shorn of 
their long black tresses. These they carefully gathered, and aftci' 
ivmpping them in leaves buried in some retired part of the forait, so 
that no kanaimn ehonld get hold of them and exercise his incantations 
to the destruction of the late owner." — (P. 20i.) 

" Before it was dark we heard the sound of a horn blown lustily 
from the river, and soon a woodskin appeared containing a man, 
woman, and child. It turned out that they lired near lioratins, and 
having heard from Captain David that we wanted a guide had hastened 

after us. The man's name was Abraham He declined to 

camp with us, but preferred going farther on, aa he said that close by 
was the cave of a celebrated 'waler-niama,' near whom it was dan- 
gerous to sleep. 

" The Indiana firmly believe in the re«lity of these mermaids, or 
' water-mamas ' as they are called in Dutch-Creole ; and where they 
are supposed to have their caves or nests there great danger awaits the 
traveller. Some are related to be extremely beautiful and possessing 
long golden hair, like the Lorelei, aud whoever costs his eye on them is 
seized with madness, jumps into the deep water, and never returns. 
Others arc hideous, snakes being twined about them, and with their 
long white talons they drag boats under the water and devour their 
occupants. On the Orinoco and Amazon similar creatures are supposed 
to exist, but these arc capable of drawing their prey into their months 
at a distance of a hundred yards. In order to avoid such a calamity, 
the natives always blow a horn before entering a creek or lagoon in 
which one of these monsters may be living; if it happens to he there, 
it will immediately answer the horn and thus give warning to the 
intruder."— {P. 211.) 

" A very old lady with long wliit« hair received us, and began to 
moan and beat her breast wildly. Wo asked what she was doing, and 
discorered that she was relating the difGculties of the path to Roraima. 
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Alr^y our soperstitions carriers had lent too reftdj on e*i 

to the terrors of Borainia as depicted by the son, and now the mother 
seemed disposed to add her store oF legends and tales oF tritchcraEt for 

general information Before ve left she made the entire 

jiarty blow three times oc her back for good lock, bnt whether the 
luck waa for her or for ns we never foand out." — (P. 217.) 

" In the evening a party oF Indiana arrived Like otlier 

Indians we bad met and questioned, these people heat their bremt and 
uttered various cries when they told us of the mountains to be crossed, 
and added their testimony to the spirits of l(oraima,"'^(P. 221.) 

" Horn-blowiug was a very useful nccomijlishment of our guide, as 
it kept us straight and frightened away the Tarions eril spirits, from 
u wntcr-mama to a wood-demon." — (P. 2i4.) 

" We commenced with a short but very steep ascent, and after 
following a wretched path came to a mountain called Marikauinra. 
Tlieu we had a climb which, in length, far surpassed that of tlie 
previous day About half-way up we met an unpleasant- 
looking Indian who informed us that he was a great 'peaiman,' and 
the spirit which he possessed ordered us not to go to Roraima. The 
mountain, he said, was guarded by an enormoos 'camoodl,' wfaicl 
could entwine a liuudred people in its folds. He himself had OD09I 
approached its den, and hod seen demons runniog about as numerooB I 
Bsqaaila."— (P.225.) 

" A wet evening made us retire early to cor hammocks, and sooQ 
after a few shrill cries were heard issuing from the forest, and 
presently with hair streaming wildly and shaking a rattle the old 
sorcerer, whom we had met on the mountain, passed hurriedly along 
the road to Roraima. lie looked neither to the right nor left, and ■ 
quickly disappeared in the gloom." — (P. 226.) fl 

"No wonder that such a spirit-dreading race should^ 

regard the weird nud niystertoos mountain (Itoriuma) with an awe 
which might almost be called reverential, were it not entirely inspired 
by fear. They (the Indians) believe that the magic circle which 
encompasses their ' red-rocked night monntoin,' cannot be approached 
withont danger, that ho who enters it will never return, and that the 
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dcmon-guorUcil simctiiarj on the summit ffill never be gHzed on by 
morUlejcB."— (P. 22D.) 

" Near where wo had halted, wo fonmi the ' peaiman ' looking very 
disconsolate ander the shelter of leaves. For a consideration, he 
offered to charm away the evil spirits that would beset us, and declnrcd 
that withoat his assistance we should be unable to cross the river that 
we saw below us. Not desiring his society, we declined his aid." 
—(P. 230.) 

" Onr Indians were rejoiced to see us bock again, as they had not 
expected that the mountaia-demons would allow ns to retnrn." 
—(P. 244.) 

" Indians never cat eggs or poultry, and only keep hens as pets.'' 
—(P. 250.) 

" I had been anxious to visit the emerald mines of Muzo, not only 
for the sake of seeing the mines themselves, but in order to obtain 
some specimens of the rare ' Morpbo Cjprio.' Afterwards at Panama, 
I saw two of these wonderful butterflies, and was not astonished at the 
belief of the miners of Mnzo that tLe splendid insects feed on the 
emeralds, and so obtain their brilliant hue." — (P. 311.) 

" The nativee of Panama have an odd legend, which accounts for 
the absence of feathers on the head and neck of these birds (turkey- 
hazzarde, Cathartea aura), gallinazos, as they call them. It is snid 
thst after the Deluge, Noah, when opening the door of tlicark, thought 
it well to give a word of advice to the released animals. ' My 
eliilJren,' said he, ' when you see a man coming towards you and 
stooping down, go away from him; he is getting a stone to throw at 
you.' 'Very good,' said the gallinaKO, 'but what if he has one already 
in his pocket V Noah was taken aback at this, but finally decided 
that in futare the galUnazo should be born bald in token of its 
remarkable sagacity." — (P. 334.) 
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NOTES ON THE FOLK-LORE AND SOME SOCIAL, 
CUSTOMS OF THE WESTERN SOMALI TRIBES^i 

By Capt. J. S. KiKo. 



L — Fottus OF Oaths. 

■ MOIfG the minieroua BUperstitiona attesting the Pa( 
origin of the Somdli, maj be mentioned two forms of 
in use among the Eesa and Gadahiirsi tribes i^ 

{a.)—Bs the Stone. 

For this oath a special saand stons is kept in the F&rih Mutallif 
family of the Hiirlah eiib-tribe of the Eesa; and Trhen the tribo 
acquire anj property by looting, or otherwice, one man's share of (lie 
Bpoil is set apart, in the name of the stone, for its hereditary keeper. 

When making a solemn covenant, one of the parties hands the 
stone to the other, at the some time uttering the following formolk & 
the Somali language : — 

" Ahdigi Dldhi iyo ukiUnki Amr Biir." 
Meaning — " God ia before as, and this stone is from Amr Bfiiijf 
[name of a fababos monnt^]. 

The person receiying the stone, says : — 

" Innn ku earin okuikdln, aid^s kd k^i," 
Meaning—" I shall not lie m this agreement, and therefore take ti 
stone from you." 

I never had an opportunity of seeing the original stoue, but oue 
shown to me in Zayla, ond soiU to be its counterpart, was simply n 
smooth, dark pebble about the size of n pigeon's egg, soch as are to 
be fouud on any shingly beach. 
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(b.) — On a Hole in the ground. 

Tbia oath, which a\so is considered peculiarly binding, is generally 
nsed when the Akib (eldera) of several sab-tribea agree to join tbtir 
forces and 6ght against another tribe. 

A hollow is scooped in the ground, and the porsong taking the oath 
place their right hands in the hollow, while uttering the formula :— 
" Balauki lll(£hi iyo hordntas," 

Which, freely translated, means — " Gkid ia among as, and if we fail in 
thia agreement we shall go to the grare, even as our hands are now 
in this hole." 

The above oaths are confined to the Eesa and Gadabdrsi tribes ; 
bnt a third, via. that by the divorce of wives, is common to all tribes 
of the Soiuifli nation. 

The person administering the oath says :— 
" Mahd hdlu ka yahin ? " 
Moaning — " What lawful wives have you? " 

The other replies :— 

" Sodeh taldkod egattd." 
Meaning — " I have given them (bf this act) the triple divorce (if I 
break the oath)." 

The inhabitants of Zayla (a mixed race) commonly swear by 
the Sheikh Ibrahim Abu Zarbe', whose remains lie under a white- 
washed dome on the south side of the town, erected in a.d. 1741-2. 
Ibrahim was one of the forty-four saints from Hadhramant who landed 
at Borbera, sat in solemn conclave upon Auliya Kumbo, or Holy Hill, 
and thence dispersed far and wide for the purpose of pro pagan dism, 
He travelled to Horrar about a.d. 1430, converted many to El Islam, 
and left there an honoured memory. 

Tho expression, " By Sheikh Ibrahim ! " in asseveration is in every- 
day use in Zajla, and is to he heard ns frequently as "By Jove!" 
and similar phrases among us. 
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Piper'8 Hole, — It is interesting that Miss Coortnej should record 
in her Cornish traditions the " Piper's Hole " legend. This legend is 
Tcry common round Ireland, in places where there are cliifs and caves, 
one of the latter nearly invariably being called the " Piper's Hole or 
Cave," into which a piper went to explore, and never returned ; but 
at times he takes to play the pipes that can be plainly beard. Only 
the other day I heard of such a cave, which, as yet, I have not had 
time to visit. It is situated on the west shore of Lough Swilly, some 
six or eight miles of Rathmullen. The story is : — In the troubled 
times when the McDonnells first invaded the county, they made from 
Kathmullen, their headquarters, a raid into the country to the north- 
ward, and the inhabitants with their piper took refuge in this sea- 
cave. The invaders smothered the people in the cave (whose bones 
remain there till this day) except the piper, who went forward to 
explore, but never came back, and at the present day he at times is 
heard playing at Kerry keel, some eight miles to the westward, and 
at other times at Rossnakill, some ten miles to the northwest. The 
origin of the legend in so many places seems to me to be due to 
natural causes, as at certain times when the wind is in a certain 
direction, or perhaps on account of some peculiarity in the atmosphere, 
you will hear in a cave a sound as if of bagpipes. There is some- 
where in Ireland a place marked on the maps as the " Devil*8 Mill." 
Where it is, I cannot now recollect ; but I think it is somewhere in 
the CO. Wexford. I went to visit it, and was surprised to find that 
there was not the trace of any sort of mill on the stream. On looking 
up some of the natives, I learned that there never was a mill, and no 
one would presume to utilize the water, as it was pre-occupied, the 
devil having a mill there, the working of which could be plainly heard 
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when Ibore was a flush in the etream ; this I aftei'warda vuriiicil, oa, 
on a visit after rain, the rattle of the mill was quite audible, evoa 
before you got to the place. 

Children's Games, — Miss Courtney's Com i ah children's gomes 
bring back the hours of happy childhood, aa many of them are quite 
familiar ; but, unfortunately, I have forgotten most of the rhymes. 
Our old nnrse in the house hefore I was boru was a Kilkenny n 
Ann Lawless, ne'e McCormicU, by name, anil she seemed to have 
hod a nearly unlimited store of round games for children. I have 
remarked, when in Cornwall, the nativea are Tcry fond of introducing 
into the games bring and kissing ; our rhymes were more general, 
but otlierwise the games are nearly identical. The words of " My 
daughter Jane" were somewhat like, hut it was a prince, not a dake, 
that came to wed. The last verso of the rhyme was— 

" Hc^re Uyonr (1angbt«T safe and soqdiI, 
And in ber pocket a thonaaDil ponnci, 
And on het finger a golden ring— 
She's Gt to walk with any qneen." 

I forget otir name and rhyme for the game called " Prny, pretty 
maid ; " but the person in the ring, he or she, walked around with a 
handkerchief, repeating a rhyme, and at the end of it strnck the 



person, he or she, 
in general was, — 



vanted to come in. The Counting-out rhyme 



" Vickerj vickery tbj, 
The cock is tost in the bay, 
Hinun jomm cocfcty Eorum, 
Vickery rickery Tay." 

The oracle, however, was allowed a great deal of latitude, all that was 
expected of him being that ho should begin with the regular fononla. 
In fact, as a rule the favourite orncle was some one who could knock 
off a pithy or funny rhyme. I remember in a parly of big girls and 
boys from sixteen years old and upwards, there was a young lady who 
was supposed to dispense with stays, and hail a figure like a sack of 
flour ; another was very leamoii, and the lliird a Fenian ; the rhyme 
was somewhat as follows :^ 
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** Vickery yickery Taist, 
I know a girl who has got no waist ; 
Another is hlne, another is red ; 
A cock if he*s killed mast he dead." 

The best oracle was the boy or girl who conld be most fannj. Here 
I might mention a very popular rhyme game, when every one in turn 
made a couplet to the toast, <' Vive la company/* in which they 
brought in some characteristic of some one present, such as the follow- 
ing : — There was a stout girl who was asked to dance, and said she 
was tired ; her would-be partner answered, " Oh, never mind, I'll carry 
you." After supper, when the rhymes were going round, hers was — 

'' I drink to those who are jolly and sound, 
Vive la company ; 
I'll dance with the man who can carry round, 
Viye la company." 

This twenty years ago was a favourite after-supper game with grown 
people in Munster. " Looby looby light " was a favourite game. I 
knew an old couple in Galway about twenty years ago who delighted 
to get a lot of young people together, and always ended off with, 
" Here we dance looby light," the man enjoying the fun as much as 
the youngest child, while the wife played the piano. The words 
were :— 

" Here we dance loohy looby, 
Here we dance looby light ; 
Fnt yonr right hand in, 
Fat your right hand ont, 
Shake it a little a little, 
And then we will tarn abont ; 
Then it was the left hand, 
Then the right foot, 
Then the left foot." 

Ending with— 

" Put yonr noodle in, 
Put yonr noodle out. 
Shake it a little a little, 
And then yon may turn about.*' 

The noodle business led to a bit of romping and accidental (?) 
knocking of heads together. We had also the game of " Fool fool,'» 
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but with a different rhyme, and games aliied to " Pig in the middle " 
and " Solomon's dog," but under different nnmee, which I do not now 
recollect. " Hole in the wall " we called " Crow's neet," and it was 
played in two ways : one way like that described when the finger was 
put into a person's mouth and bitten, the blindfolded persons being 
asked to put their finger in the crow's nest, as the crow was out, and 
as soon as they did, it was sung out, "Oh, the crow's in," and their 
fingers were bitten. The other way was to make a nest of your hand, 
and ask, " Put your finger in the crow's nest, the crow's out." Ton 
were let to put it in a few times, and then the player suddenly sang 
out, " Oh, the crow's in," and stack his thumb-nail into your finger. 
" She said and she said " was a general, not a love game, and before 
what she said a certain animal was mentioned, which was previously 
arranged, generally a cat or a dog. I remember a case when tt was 
to bo dog, and the "saying" was missed. When one confederatfl 
accused the other of misleading him, she said, " 1 did not say dog," 
and he replied, " But you did say Toby," Toby being the name of 
the family-dog which she should not have mentioned except before 
the saying. There used to be canning deviations as t« the plan to be 
followed to prevent the uninitiated finding out how it was done, such 
as putting the catch-word two or three questions before the right 
answer, and changing the animal to be named. Other games men- 
tioned I could refer to, but as I forget particulars it is unnecessary, 
I am, however, surprised that Miss Courtney does not mention 
" Hunt the slipper," as I saw a game, if not it, nearly identical 
played by a party of the " Band of Hope " at Land's End the year of 
the meeting of the British Association in Exeter, I did not go near 
tlie party ; as previously when I did, they wanted me to join In " Kisa 
in the ring," which, for certain reasons, I declined. By the way, this 
game is not mentioned, and to me it seems to be a great favourite, 
not only in Cornwall, but also in the Cornish settlements in Ireland, 
BO numerous some years ago before the failure in the mining indnstry. 
Many a game of this have I seen both in Cornwall and the co. Cork, 
where the ComisherB most did congregate, 

Q. H. ElHAHAH. 
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Birds. 

■ HE ^iciMT-jAR {Haprimulgug 

i;iTen to Ibis bird by the Malay: 

is pxplaineil as follows: — 

A woman was once engaged io making paddy hj 
niooiiligiit (this is done by jioanding the gniiii with a wooden peed*' 
in a 1 urge mortar and then winnowing it to separate the chaff from 
tlie rice. After tlie first winnuwiug the rice is pounded again, for tbo 
first procoBB does not thoroughly clean it). She was pounding her 
rice for tbo second time in the process called eheroh, when for some 
rcuBon or other, it is supposed in oonscqufnce of a quarrel 
mother, she was changed into a bird, and is now to be heard on moon- 
light nights repeating her monotonous " chunt-chunk-chunk," which 
the Malays think resembles the sound of the pestle descending 
grain with iho measured stroke. 

BuiioHo " DiAM 'kac Tcah." — I have not identified the bird 
which this name is given by the Malays nF Perak (West Coast, Mi 
Puninsula). It has a curious call of six or seven notes, and 
Malays discover ia them the following refrain r — 



ihcr 
oon- 
hich^H 

3 



Tho story is that this bird was once a man who lost his temper with 
his slave (Tuah by name), awl threatened his life because the latter 
answered him. Tlio Malay words mean " Keep quiet, will you, Tuahl 
I've got a kriK I " • 

Bdronq ontono, — also unidentified, is said to be a small whhc 

• Is this pcrbapa tho rpd-wattled lapwing, the cry, of which, according to Dr. 
Jcrdon, sonuds like " Did he do it i I'ity to do it ?"— See EeUmm's " Malayan 
Ornitbobgj)" •feurnal, SlraiU Sraneh, Jinyal Atialie Society, So. 13, p. 180. 
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about the size of a canary. It ia called huranj unloTig, " the bird of 4 
good fortune," because its nest, a very emnll and quite white one, | 
socnroB a good harvest if it is found and placed in a paddj-granarj. 
The nest ia rare, and a genuine one will sometimes fetch aa much at \ 
ten dollars in places where its virtues are believed in. 

TiNooAL ANAK. — A small bird with a plaintive call of three notes, 
which the Malaya interpret to be ttnggal anak ! " Good-bye! children." | 
They believe that this bird never lives to see its young ones grow up. 
A3 soon as her eggs are hatched the mother-bird dies on the seat, and \ 
the young ones are reared on the maggots which breed in her dead 
body. It is in anticipation of her fate that she utters her monmfal ] 
cry, which is always heard in the spring of the year when the yonng ] 
paddy is sprouting. 

Owls, — There are several kinds of owls, all of which, more 
are believed to bo the harbingers of BJckness or death. Of one kind I 
(^jmnpuk), which often enters hen-roosts at night, the Malaya entertain ! 
ihe extraordinary belief that it lives on the intestines of fowls, which j 
it draws out with its claws a tergo without causing pain to the bird, 
all feeling being dulled by the uae of a spell called pe-lali. 

The orkat Malay Hornbill (Oneeroa rhinocerog, L.).— The Malaya I 
tell tlie following legend about this bird to account for the curious cry i 
which it makes: — 

A Malay, in order to be revenged on his mother-in-law who hftd4 
offended him, shonldered his axe and made his way to the poOT 1 
woman'a house and began to cut through the posts which supported it, I 
After a few steady chops the whole edifice came tumbling down, and J 
he greeted its fall with a peal of laughter. To pnnifih him for hia I 
unnatural conduct he was turned into a binl, and the tebang mentuah I 
(literally, he who choppored down his mother-in-law) may often bo I 
heard in the jungle uttering a serica of ahorp sounds like the chops of I 
an axe on timber, followed by Ha 1 ha ! ha ! ha ! ■ 

The WuiTB-cBKBTKD Hornbill {Ba-emcomu comatus). — CoL | 
Yule in his Glossary of Anglo-Indian Word» and Phrases I 
note about the toucan, and remarks upon the coincidence observable ia'l 

* Sea "Malayan Ornitliolog;,'' by Capt. Ke]iMia, Journal, Slraiti Sraneili 
RiH/al Atiatio Society No, 9, p. 130. 
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tlia fact tb&t, in Mala?, the vord tiikang means " an artificer," and ia 
eaid by Jcrdon to be apjiSied " in some of the Malayan ialog " to the 
hombills, vhile in Sonth America loiican seems to be a Brazilian 
name for a Brazilian bird (RhamphasUe or Zi/godactylt), which is also 
called by the Spaniards " Carpintero " from the noise he makes. 
Col. Yule also notices that Malay dictioaaries show no application of J 
the word lutang to the bird. 

Dr. Jerdon was right, and I am in a position to assert positivelj 1 
that the word tukang is applied in Kedah (West Coast Malay 1 
Peninsula) to a species of horn-bill, which I beheve to be the one ( 
na:ne<I at the top of this note. Kedah Malays make buttons of the 
yellow beak or horn of the tukang, and beSieve that they change colour 
according to the state of health of the wenrer. If he falls sick thej 
become discoloured like a bmise and torn black on the approach of | 
poison. 

The Malay Herok (^Rawak-ruwak). — The bird about which the J 
following beliefs are held by the Perak Malays is perhaps Artful 1 
Sumatrana ; — 

The Malays say that its nest ia nerer toond. Should it be foond ' 
the possession of it gives to the finder the power of making himself 
invisible {atimun). Having'no nest or eggs, it is of conrse childless, 
and when this bird is heard calling in the swamps, Malays say 
sarcastically that the rawak-ruwak ia bathing her young one. 
one goes neor and looks, the bird will be aeon to be dipping a twig or | 
else its bent leg into the water, in the attitude of a native womoa J 
bathing a child on her knee, uttering its call all the til 

The Spotted Dove {Turiur Tigrinai). — About this bird, Auronj^- I 
U-kukur, which is a favourite cage-bird with the Malays, the following ■ 
legend is related. There was once a maiden, who with her little | 
sister lived with her parents far up country. Her father opened up a J 
hill-farm for rice cultivation, and day after day used to go forth to lug J 
work accompanied by his wife. The elder girl importuned her parenta J 
to let her go ton and help, but being just of n marriageable age she 
was kept at home according to Malay custom. So she was always 
put off with some excuse, being told first that she might come somo 
day when all the trees had been pulled, then when the wood had bneii 
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burnt off tlie clearing, then when the paddy had been pUnted, and 
then when it should have been out. When the paddy had been cut 
i<he asked to be allowed to go out, but was told to wait until the grain 
had been trodden out. This Inat disappointment was too mnch, and 
after her parents had left the house she took oST her earrings and 
bracelets and pnt them down behind the door, and, having put her 
little Bister in her swinging cot, she took the shape of a dove and flew 
to the clearing. She retained her necklace, and this accounts for tho 
speckled ring which is on the neck of tho te-hikvr to this day. She 
found her parents busy plucking their poddy, and, alighting on a stump 
close by, she cooed to her mother. " Mother, mother, I have put 
the earrings and bracelets behind the door, and hare left my gi8t«r 
asleep in the swing," This ehe repeated three times. The amazed 
mother running home found her daughter gone. Then she returned 
and with her husband made ineffectual attempts to catch the dove. 
In vain did they cut down the trees on which it anccessiyely alighted. 
It always flew away after repeating the same words, and does so to 
this day. 
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[Reprinted from A StatUtieal AecoMntor Parwhiat Stirv/j/ 1^ Ireland,dram» 
from fAe eimmvmenti<ini of the Clriyy, by Williun Shaw Mason. Dnblio, 
London, end Ktlmbnrgh. I8U-18I9. Sio, 3 roU.] 

(Continued frmn ante, Vol. i 

Pariah of Cvtdaf {Donegal). 

An infant nt its birth is generally forced by tho midwife to swallow 
spirits, and is immediately afterwords suspended by the upper jaw 
with her forefinger: this last operntion is performed for the purpose 
of preventing a disease colled the head-foil.— (Vol. ii. p. 157.) 
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Of coBtoms tlierc are some which appear extraoTdinaiy, thoagh not 
confined to the parish of Culdaff. One of these is elopement pre- 
Tioosty to mntrimony notwithstanding the absence of all difficulties 
which might stand in the way of the union of the lorers. — (P. 169.) 

In this and some of the neighhonring parishes a custom preraiU 
for young women to asscmhle at spinning parties, to which each of 
them brings n wheel, for tlie purpose of enjoying society without 
impairing their industry. 

Howling nt funerals and holding wakes during two or three days 
previous to interment are customs regularly obserred here. These 
wakes are often attended with unbounded mirth and festivity, which 
are not restrained by the presence of the nearest relatives of the 
deceased. 

During the Christmas holidays they amuse themselves with the 
game of Kamman (derived from Kam, which signifies crooked), which 
consists in impelling a wooden ball with a crooked stick to a gireit 
point, while an adversary endeavours to drive it in a contrary direction. 

On St, John's Eve (the 'i3rd Juno) bonfires are made at the top3 
of all the hills. This ceremony is denominated Beal-Tyn. — {P. 160. J 

Near the village of Culdaff is a deep part of the river into which 
it is usual to plunge diseased cattle, and, at the same time, to pray 
to Saint Bodhnn, who is supposed to intercede in their favour. There 
is no account of the canonization of this saint ; nor arc there any 
particulars known of his life; but Bodhan is an Irish term for an 
idiot, and superior sanctity is here generally ascribed to fatuity. — 
(P. 161.) 

Pariih ofCloncba {Donegal). 

Netu Ualin Head is a small hollow in the rock which is filled 
with sea-water at every tide; it is reputed to possess a miraculouB 

power of curing diseases The patron days of the place are 

Bt, John's Eve and the Assumption of the Virgin, and they arc 
celebrated there by the most disgusting drnnkeiiness and debauchery 
under pretence of paying adoration to St. Moriallagh, the patron of 
the well. This saint is not acknowledged in the calendar.— (P. 181. J 

In this parish there are no books, MSS., nor documents of any 
Bort relating to Ireland. Some old people, however, in the most 
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remote parts of it, occnsionally repeat jioeticiil fragments, like thoso 
translated by Mr. McPherson, and ascribed by him to Oasian. Tba 
Irish harp is unknown here ; but some of tho ancient national 
airs are occasionally sung. Tho mountain herdsmen often aing a 
very nild kind of air, somewhat similar to the celebrated " Baas des 
Vaehes," the nords of which are sometimes in the form of qnestion 
anil response. — (P. 182.) 

Devnieh, county Fermanagh. 

A few paces to the north of St. MolnsL'a house (a Gothic building, 
30 feet long and 18 feet wide, entirely rooted and finished with cut 
stone) is his bed, which is a stone trough sunk lerel with the surface 
of the ground, 6 feet in length and 15 inches wide, with a rough 
bottom composed of three stones, in which people lie down and repeat 
some prayers in hope of relief from any pains with which they may 
he afflicted. About one hundred paces north of St. Mary's Abbey is 
St. Nicholas's well, to which many resort for rehef, repeat some 
prayers, and leave a rag suspended on a bush near it, — (Vol. ii. 
p. 19i.) 

Olenavy, Camlin, and Tulli/rusk, county Antrim. 

There are three ancient sepulchral monuments and thirty-seven 

nrLificial mounds, commonly denominated Danes-raths Being 

found to contain excellent soil, thoy are now applied by tho farmers 
to the purposes of agriculture iu defiance of the displeasure of the 
fairies, the apprehension of whom had long contributed to preserve 
them.— (Vol. ii. p. 241.) 

When they bring their children to be baptized, a piece of bread ' 
and cheese is wrapped up in the infant's clothes. If several children 
are brought to the font, the male is presented first. Pancakes are 
eaten on Shrove Tuesday ; nuts and apples on Hallow Eve ; and a 
goose on Christmas Day. Easter Monday is devoted to festivity ; 
St. Stephen's Day to the pleasures of the field : and on Midsummer 
Eve bonfires are lighted.— (/6W, p. 249.) 

Killul-en, county Roscommon. 

In a field on the roadside from Carrick to Cro^han, on the left 1 
hand, is a long stone set up obliquely. The common people call this 
Cloghcom, i. e., the crooked stone, and say that it was thrown thero I 
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^m the top of Skimorc, in the conuly (if Loitrini (n distance ( 
nbonl sercn idiIcb), hj the Giant Fin niac-Coolo, the print of whos^f 

five fingers they say is to be seen In it, — (Vol. ii. p. 322.) 

The most remarkable customs retained among the people ore tlioss I 
of repairing to certain wells in the neighbourhood to perform irhstl 
they call stations on certdn days in the year.— (76id, p. 325.) 

Kilmactige, county Sligo, 

When the parents of a young man think it time for him to take ' 
a wife, they consider what young woman in the neighbonrhood will 
be likely to answer the purpose, and, havhig determined on one, the 
party goes to make the match, as they term it, which is done by 
sitting up the whole night talking over the terms, drinking whiskey, | 
and smoking. The match being concluded, the day is appointed for 1 
the marriage, at which time the parties assemble at the abode of the 
woman, when the priest attends, and a plentiful dinner or supper la 
prepared for the occasion, at which a large number of the friends arc 
entertained, and abundance of whiskey distributed amongst them; 
this, with the accompaniment of a piper, enables them to pass the 
night in the utmost festivity. Dancing makes a considerable part 
of their entertainment, aud is considered a necessary accomplishment 

amongst them Singing the old Irish songs mokes also a \ 

principal part of their entertainment Things go on very woU 

in the beginning of the night. As long as the reverend pastor holds 
the chair he keeps them to regularity and good order, but afterwords 
the scene shifts, and exhibits a chaos of tumult, vociferation, and 
drunkenness. Thus two or three nights are spent before the partiea I 
disperse.— (Vol. ii. pp. 3G1-362.) 

Another source of idleness amongst them is the constant attend 
ance given at the wakes aud funerals of their neighbours ; the neglect 
of which would be considered a crime of the blackest dye, and an. 
offence not to be forgiven. It is also n custom amongst tliem that 
when any person dies in the village all work and labour is totally 
suspended by all those living in the village or within a short distance 
of it until after the interment; the intermediate space is usually 
employed in visiting the house where the corpse is exposed, smoking 
tobacco, or entertaining themselves with certain plays or tricks, whi^ 
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are practieeil by the yonng folkB, and which enable them to pass away 

the long night in the greatest mirth and hilarity Among 

the more wealthy people victuals are provided for those who come to 
the wake from a distance, and also a due proportion of whiskey, and 
abundance of tobacco and pipes ; some of which is also brought to 
tile burying-place, with which they regale themselves while the 
ceremony is performing. 

The surest proof of the goodness of a man's life is the largeness 
of his funeral, and, therefore, great care is taken to have the remains 
nnmerously attended, so that hundreds, and sometimes thousands, are 
seen assembled to commit one poor putrifying body to the earth, 
whilst the air resounds with the melodions voices of a large assemblage 
of females, who, notwithstanding the doleful and melancholy cries 
uttered by them, are totally uncoueomed ahout the di!ceased.— (/iirf, 
pp. 365-367.) 
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How Ikoe op Bantum escafed uarriaoe with Ekke Nskeepexk, 

f H18 North Friesland tale, uf a secret name, is in some 
respects similar to the German story of Rumpelstihs, 
the Swedish tale of King Olaf and the giant called 
■' Vind och Veder" (see Grimm's Dmlt^che Mylhologie, 
Stallybrass's translation, vol. ii. p. 584 ; Simrock's Handbuch dta 
Deutschen Slythologie, p. 56), and the Scottish legend of the green 
fairy who sings " like ony precentor ; " 

" Little keni oar gnid dame at huue 
That Whnppity Stoorie is my namo.'' 

(Cbambers, Popular Hl'i/mes ofScotlund, p. 74). 
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The Frisian Ule faae ita scene in Sjlt, a singular and ireird island 
interesting to Englishmen aboTe all others because thence Hengist 
and HorsB sailed to the conquest of England. Ekke the sea-god, otj 
giant merman, fell in love with and captured a girl of Rautam to b 
his bride. She did not know who ho wos, and in answer to bw 
entreaties be promised that if she discovered his name he wonld let 
ber free. Long she wondered over this. At last one night as a 
wandered sadly over the grey sand, she beard a voice as if under om 
of the sand-mounds, singing: 

" Delling welljik brnn; 
Miaren well ik'.baak; 
Anrmiftrn well tfc BriiUep maak. 
ik jit Ekke Nekkepeun; 
Min Brict cs^Inge fan Raantem 
En (lit wcct Dciamen ua ik alliiuiag." 



" To-day I ahall brew, 
To-morrow I shall bake, 
The next da; is mj wedding ; 
I am called Ekke Nekkepenn ; 
My bride is Inge of Rantnm ; 
And nobody knows this hot myself." 

Eight joyfully jumped up the girl, and called out " Thou art Ekke 
Nekkepenn, and I remain Inge of Rantum." Never came Ekke to 
ber again as wooer, but from that day to this, by storms and floods, 
be has unceasedly laboured to destroy Inge's country. And Rantum 
now lies a mile under the sea, and still he labours on at lonelj^ 
Hornum. 

A stranger and probably more ancient veraion of Ekfce's wooing 
n!so preserved in Sjlt. Long,'long ago, when th o Frisinns first can 
to Sylt, they found there a race of little people, whom they drove to' 
the empty waste to the north of the island. There these little fol^ 
who wore red caps and had stone axes, who hod no money bat were 
always merry, who worked none and stole all thoy could, lived in bills 
and holes. Thoy danced by moonlight on the mounds and song, 
Their head was King Finn. His traditional home was an under- 
ground dwelling of the late stone nge, which I visited a few days ago^, J 
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nkliougli I had no Idea then tLat I wns in so ccrio a i^lace. It is 
reacbed by q trap-iioor from the roof, bnt the ancient approach is by a 
passnge tweiitj-scven feet long, through which a man could just crawl 
and no more. The dwelling is about fifteen feet long by ten wide, 
with B roof of irregular height, nowhere exceeding six feet. It is 
lined by twelve enormous blocks of Swedish granite. Such is the 
Denghoog, find here Ekke came to visit King Finn, who entertained 
him moat hospitably and told him how he won his own bride, who 
now sat beside him in finest raiment, crowned with wild fiowcra and 
diamonds and with rings on every finger. Thus encouraged Ekkc 
mode sure he would get a bride from Braderup, a neighbouring 
village, — a long way from Rnntnm. Up he rose early in the morning 
and sat on his hill and saw the dawn in the cast, and the moon in the 
west, and thought of such things as a love-sick sea-god may. And 
then there passed him a bright youth, Dorret Bnndis of Braderup, 
one of tlirce who had crossed on the ice from tho continent some time 
before, and went to bathe in the bay beneath. Ekke had been 
himself so long out of the water that be felt he must bathe too; 
perhaps, says the Sylt tale, he wanted to make the lad's acquaintance 
or to teach him to swim. But sea-gods are "kittle-cattle," and 
Dorret seeing Ekke coming, ran away crying out. For this there was 
a particularly excellent reason, since Dorret was no boy at all, but a 
girl, who wore men's clothes to prereiit King Finn and his under- 
ground folk taking a fancy to her. However Ekke caught her ; she 
begged to get away and that he would keep her secret. At last Ekke 
promised this, if she would wed him in a year and a day. Dorret had 
no choice. She was in a peculiarly literal sense " between the devil 
and the deep sea," and she plighted her troth to Ekke. His joy 
knew no bounds, and he sang gaily on hia lonely sand-hills, — 

" Ekke moBt brew. 
And Ekkc most bake. 

For Ekke will married be i i 

Doric Bamlis is my bride, 
I am Ekke Nekki'pciin ; 
And Ibis knowa no man but cnjgclf." 

But this song Iiy-and-bye oil the Brndenip people heard, nnd other 
Vol. 5. — Part 4. y 
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people, too, and so they lenrnt Ibnt Dorret wrs a maid, and Ekkc'a 
sweetbeart. At this Dorret was Tcrj angry, and indeed played Ekkc 
80 many tricks — some of them ttgly enough — as would suffice to rile 
the most patient lover, and Ekke was fain to consult Finn agfdii. 
Finn was greatly annoyed, particularly at Kkkc's irrcpreaeible siiigiug, 
and told him he was ever so much too stupid to he an earth-man. He 
hade Ekke swim off to Hamuni and trouble the plain no more. At 
this the friends quarrelled, and Ekke seattug himself on Finn's tbrono 
declared that eo long as he sat there he was king of Finn and all his 
folk. The story here is abundantly interesting, but suffice it to say 
that Finn at last brings a tremendous sea-monster on the scene. 
" Oho I " cried Ekke. " It is my sea-wife. Ran. Come no nearer." 
And aa she approached, he took a great leap into the sea, and wa« 
never more seen. So ends the tale of Bkko's wooing. Tbe legends 
of Sjlt arc numerous and very interesting. My authority for 
above is Sagett miil ErzMungen dee Seller Friteen, by tbe lata' 
C. P. Hansen, of Keitum. I boiight the book at Westerland, in 
Sylt. I have not seen it elsewhere. There is a kindred tale quoted 
in a note by Nork in his Mythologie tier Volkssacen und Foils- 
nuirchen, ]>, 169, from Mullenhof's Schlaweg-Hokl. und Laumb, 
p. 578. lu Depenau dwelt a servant-maid who bad a lover bctroth< 
to her who visited her from time to time, but never said where he 
lived or what his name was. One morning as she was going ii- 
milking, she heard some one singing jollily. Bo she peeped through 
a hedge, and there was a dwarf dauciug and singing, ^h 

" Anii Margreit Dat never knows ^^| 

Tliat I am Jack o' Thurada; I " ^| 

(Mans Donnerstag.) Then knew the maid that her lover was really 
a dwarf. So when he came next to visit her, she said she would 
have no more to do with him, tor he was one of the Underground 
Folks, — hke Finn and his subjects in tho Sylt legend I have given 

William Oeoboe Black, 
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I IIOM the moment in which fie general attention of acliolars 
w.iB directed to the treasures of the lore living among the 
people, theorieB were not ivantiiig to explain the origin and 
importance tliereof. 
The fault inherent in every new undertaking, viz., of mixing the 
elements promiacnonsly, and attributing to every lirnnch of the new 
study the same origin, wan conspicuonsly telt in the new stndy of 
folk-lore. Unce a theory waa adopted, say for coGtoma or myths, 
it was immediately applied to soperatitions, tales, or charms, as if 
these were all of the same age, and derived from the same source. 
This general explanation is still in force, although, as I think each 
branch of folk-lore should be studied separately, endeavouring to provo 
the origin of each independently from the other; afterwards wo 
may try to ascertain the relationsliip which exists between each. 
Thus a theory which holds good for superstition, is hj no means 
fit for fairy-tales, Ac, Just as our knowledge is a knowledge formed 
by many strata, one upon the other, so also the knowledge of the 
illiterate la not a homogenous element, but one which has been 
acquired during centuries, and it only appears to ns to form one 
indivisible nnity, There may be elements iu folk-Ioro of hoar 
antiquity, and there may be on the other hand other elements 
relatively modern, which we can trace even to our own time, growing, 
80 to say, under our own pyes, as, for instance, all the popular 
etymologies and the stories invented afterwards to explain them. 

I tlins entirely separate the inquiry into the origin of fairy-tules 
from all the other parU of folk-lore ; the more bo, as there is no 
more striking instance of quite opposite views and opinions, than 
those concerning their origin. 



There is first, the mylliol 
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then the theory of 
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migration ; thirdly, the prehistoric, nnd I conlJ ndd ns many tlipoiit^s 
more as there are collectnrB of fairy-tales, each of whom hns his own 
explnnntion ami view of the matter, 

In (irder to decide this controvfreial point, I will for once adopt the 
methods of chemistry, and ask : Can we now-a-dayi make a fairy- 
tale ? Or, AS the result obtnined in this way might appear donbtfal 
to Bome who would detect its artificial nature, I will put the qncetion 
thus : Can we watch the rise and growth of a fairy or popular tale in 
modem timce, and pursue it froni the time when it was no popular 
tale through oU the vicissitudes and changes it underwent, till it 
became a genuine popular tale, gathered afterwards from the lips of 
the illiterate ? If wo are able to do this, then I think we may well 
attempt to explain in a similar way all, or nearly all, cither rairy-taleB, 
especially when the conditions are the same as those of tlie tale 
studied. 

The next step wonld bo to ascertain how this change was effected ^ 
what parts were eliminated in this process, and what elements were 
introihiced 7 Tlie last question would then he: Is the story a 
genuine, national, aboriginal, or a foreign story, one introduced in 
historical times ? and further, whence are the elements derired ? 
Are they genuine, or do they owe their existence also to some other 
inftuenee, which can be traced back to its origin and cradle ^ 

Before I enter upon the fuller development of this my view, I will 
first meet the other now prevailing mythological or prehistoric one, 
which sees in the fairy tales chips from old mythology, preserved 
nnder this disguise, and thus helping ns to reconstruct the for- 
gotten faith of— of whom? Here begins the real difBculty, for nearly 
all the European fairy tales and some of their counlcrjiarta in dif- 
ferent conntries and amongst different races of raankind bear such a 
striking similarity that we must admit an Bbsolute mi/thological unity 
for all mankind,— a thing which nobody can take seriously, seeing 
that the older an elenient is, the more it differs from primitive 
ciemcntB, in another country or at any distance of time. I take 
ss a best example language, which, even in the different branches of 
the Indo-European race, offers such variety that the primitive nnity 
passed iinolterved for centnries, and only tlie philologist is able 
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to trace tlie Europenn lflnf;Lia^''es Lock to the same rmit. Tlio foiry 
tnloB are, more or less, entirol; the same, the chnnges being ri'latiTcly 
slight, nhcii compared nith those which (lifleretitiato one langnago 
from another. 

Unless we admit a remarknhle stabilitv for tales aud mythology 
alono (amidst the gi'eat and aweejiing revolutions the nations of 
Enrope underwent in the course of centuries), and unless this unity 
of mythology ia accounted for, the siuillarit;, or, better, identity of 
fairy tales remaina a puzzle. 

But cren admitting the unity of mythology, this could only serve 
to explain the fairy tales of the ancients, if we had any, which is not 
the case; whilst new nations arose in Europe out oF the mixture and 
amalgamation daring the great migration period and throughout the 
Middle Ages. 

How could these new nations qnite different in creed, as also in race 
(Tnruiiana and Aryans) come by amalgamation to just the same 
mythological results and t« the same system of mythology possessed 
by their jiredecessors 7 

To say again, as some do, that fairy tales are the primitive property 
of mankind is now impossible, since apart fi'om the undeniable 
fact thai, except two or three Asiatic tales (as Amor and Fsyehe, &c.), 
no old tale is mentioned in classical literature. I do not now speak 
of the Egyptian, as I am confining myself to the origin of European 
tales, which perhaps, when the mechanism of their development la 
shown, may throw some light also upon oriental tales. As I have 
said, wc have no trace of ancient tales in Europe; on the other hand, 
the great similarity between the tales compels us to dismiss theories 
as to their primitive origin; and, instead of seeing in fairy tales 
remnants of old, forgotten mythology, I see in thcni the lait and 
taodera development of folk-lore. The modern origin explains why 
they are so mueh like each other, as in the cose with the fabliaux, 
novels, and jests, current in Europe from a lixcd date, and now 
common property of all nations, although brought to Europe at a. 
well ascertained period and dispersed only during the last five or six 
centuries. 

In fairy tales we not seldom come across supernatural personages, 
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ancU as Jwarfs, hobgoblins, &c. These are the last refuge for the 
follower of the mfthotogical theory, as these figures are said to be 
the old gods and goddesses dethroned and changed into satanical per- 
Bonages. As will i>e shown hereafter in my analysis of the eon- 
stitncnt elements of the tales, far from being old or cren aboriginal, 
nearly all are of foreign Christian, and thus hIko of modem, origin. 
Perhaps some traits may be older, but these are insignificant, and only 
n special inquiry made in the line of thought I shall indicate will 
help us to rescue them ont of the surrounding sea of foreign elements 

The next system of explaining the origin of fairy-tales is that 
known under the name of viigration, which attempts to derive aU. 
fairy tales from India only, where thoy originated, and whi 
wandered nnchangod from land to land till they reached the 
most shores of Europe. The time of this uiig-ratiun is snpposed to be 
about the tenth century. The foremost rppresentatire of this theory, 
the late Prof. Benfey, carried it out in his famous introduction to the 
German translation of tbo " Pantchatantra." Although I incliue so 
far to the theory of migration as to believe that popular lore is in 
constant interchange between nations, I cannot accept the wide 
principle laid down by Benfey and his Bucceasors, that tverylhing ia 
imported, and that our Kuropean fairy-tales came as tveh and all of 
them, entirely developed, from India to Europe. 

Btiifoy fell into the same fault of generalization, as the followers of 
the above-mentioned theory, of applying, namely, to the whole body 
of folk-lore the results true only of one branch; hero novels and 
fabliaux can be traced back iu historical and literary continuity to the 
Orient. But what may bo tnie for these 13 not necosearily true also 
of tales, customs, superstitions, games of children, or nursery rhymes. 
For if wo compare our fairy-tales with those of the ancient Indian 
literature, the alleged identity or similarity is far from being so clear 
as one would assume, accepting what was put forward by the followers 
of the migration theorj-. Such identity as exists is only with the 
modem collections of Indian tales, a fact which has hitherto been over- 
looked to the great damage of this study. 

There might be found two or three old stories which can be 
compared with our talcs ; and if we limit the importation to tliia 
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number wc ehfill he nearer the truth than by postulating the intro- 
duction oE tales whose existence at that period and in the form they 
actually have is not proved. 

Nobody will compare fairy-tales Buoh as, Bay the Bleeping Beauty 
or Cinderella, with any story in the " Pant«hatantra." No resem- 
blance nhatsoerer can be traced ; in vain do we squeeze all the 
European tales in Indian monlda, it is a fruitless attempt, 

I do not liereby deny all Indian Oriental inflnence ; the history oE 
Lynilipa and Pantchntantra in the European vemacniar would easily 
discomfit me ; bnt we must accept many more influences besides thia 
Indian one to explain the origin of fairy-tales, a question I am now 
approaching. 

In the study of tales I make a decided difference between the plot, 
or story, and the inndenta, or means by which the plot \t carried 
ont. The former is the skeleton, the latter the surronnding flesh, 
blended, not born together, that is, the talc is composed of two ele- 
ments, one stable, ancient, and nnohanged, to a great extent, at least, 
tlirougbout the migration period, the other changeable, derived from 
various sources, and national. Thie element the former acqnirea in 
its journeyingB in various countries and tinder various circumstances. 

Let us now study the first element, the plot. When we compare 
different fairy-tales throughout the world, their similarity consists 
in the identity of this element. I make abstraction of the slight dif- 
ferences, omissions, interchanges, combinations of two, or three, to 
one, only too natural if one considers how these tales are propagated 
before they are fixed by a literary form. Is this plut ancient or 
modem ? When speaking of the mythological theory, I prorod that 
mythology conld not be an ancient possession of mankind, seeing 
that it iB the same in nations who are tbemsekcs modem, and that 
it conld not possibly resist the influence of time and place, and remain 
unchanged amidst the great changes the world has passed through. 
But it is not even necessary to essay a psychological refutation of 
such an assertion, as closer inquiry into the nature of tliis element 
pvcB ua a satisfactory answer, with but few exceptions; chiefly of 
the animal-fable class, it is a regular ttory, novel, ot fabliau. Indeed, 
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these nlono show when compnring tho^io of one nation with tlio^c of 
another imtiim, n similar identity, the want of any raJical change. 

Once the plot o! a tnle is roduced to n noeel, we have gained firm 
groond for further inquiry ; we know, more or loss, the epoch of r(s 
introduction into the lore of European nations, and can fix there- 
fore the date of taht as poglerior to the time when fable and tiorrl 
were brought from the Orient, mostly in a literary form, i.e. aa a 
book which was translated and widely circulated, and thus becamo 
in time common property of the nationa. 

Along with these novels there are immense st«res of tales of far 
deeper intiucnce ami far greater popularity, but curiously enough not 
at all taken hitherto into considerntion, whence popular fancy has 
drawn the richest materials, tho best-known figures of fairy-tales and 
romance ; I mean the great hngiolngic literature of the Middle Ages, 
the ItTPS and legends of the saints. Many of these offer most inte- 
resting material, and were indeed eagerly seized and worked up, the 
eointe thereby becoming changed into heroes of tales from heroes of 
religion. 

It is not difficult to recognize them under their disguise, onco onr 
attention is directed to this well-spring of folk-lore. 

It is out of place here to enter into a detailed iniuiry (which I hope 
to undertake somewhere else) to show further the onormons influence 
exercised by the canonical and uncanonical writings by the bible as we 
have it and by tho apocalyptical and pseud o-cpigraphtcal literature 
joined with the bible in the Middle Ages, full of wondrous and remark- 
able feats and adventures of the holy personages, be they patriarchs, 
apottle?, or Christ himself, which entered into the soul and mind of 
the people, enriched their knowledge, and furnished them with the 
best means for further spinning out the tale. 

To better understand how this literature could hold sway over tho 
people, we must remember that for centuries the only instmction 
was that given by the clergy in the church, and that the books they 
had access to were religious books : the bible, the spurious writings 
already mentioned, and the legends of the saints ; the same story or 
the seme legend was thus read to the people from the pnlpit year 
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nftor year, nnd century after eentnry. Add to this tlie fcnsis on 
the f/ny of the saint, the performances or drawings benring on hia 
life nud death, ond it is only to be wondered at that until now this 
influence could have been eo totnlly overlooked ; and that instead of 
searching fur the right explanation through the medium of the litera- 
ture and spirit which ruled Enrope with snch n lasting influence, it 
was rather sought in mythological or similarly airy Bpeculotions. 

I find a third source of infr.rmntion, but more cowtiisfd and not 
likely to have eserciwd any great influence in this direction, in the 
vague knowledge of the scattered remnants of classical nnttqnity, seen 
and acquired iu those times merely through polluted channels and 
iinperfect renderings. What penetrated even more was the romantic 
tflic, tinged and changed by the medium it passed through; never- 
theless it cannot be totally excluded from the summary of the multi- 
fariouB clementa which contributed, among other result, to the origin- 
ating of fairy-tales. 

None of these, however, make the origin of fairy-tales older, because 
they began to influence only n/ler they were translated into the vertta- 
cvlar, and the homilies of the saints, as iwell as the tales of Greek 
or Roman mythology were underatood by tiie maBscs, whether they 
were communicated to them from the pulpit or by the lityubadour or 
})i!Mlrel singing the exploits of ancient and modern heroes in the 
popular tongue. 

These are the manifold materials from which the elements of the 
talcs are drawn, and yet the number of the latter is so small that we 
can reduce the whole extent of fairy-talcs to some eighli/ formiilie, 
very ranch akin to the primitive elements of chemistry, which also 
form innnmerable combinations, and produce new and unexpected 
results. 

These taleg, containing only the simple plot, arc eBrrie<l from land 
to land by many ways, especially by soldiers and caravans of travel- 
ling merchants ; and whosoever has had the opportunity of seeing the 
life of the Orient, not through the mist of distance, but on the spot, 
will be astounded to notice how qnickly news spread through Asia 
and Africa — how any great event which occurs in Europe, tor instance, 
is immediately talked of in the bazaars of Kurdistan, as well as in 
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the interior of Africa. He will also see how th««e erents grow till 
they reach a gigantic develcipment, and how the garment in which 
they are wrapped changes from place to place, and from moath to 
mouth. It is active folk-lore which can be thus pnrsned through thi' 
different shapes the story of a historical event assumes in n short time if 
spread orer a wide surface. The soldiers who foagbt at Tel-el-Kel 
or in Burmah, when returning home, will be also authors of wondi 
tales, relating the adventures, the customs of the nations they foughi, 
and they will always bare a great and obliged nnmber of listeners 
gathered around them. 

Under these circumstances, if there is anything to wonder at, it is 
that that the number of Jormiila is only such a small one, which, on 
the other hand, explains also their wandering go far. The stock being 
small, they were often repeated. 

But for a novel or a story to become a fairy-tale one euenti 
character had to be added, the supernatural element, something w) 
is extraordinary, either such an object to be acquired, as water of 
youth, descent to hell, or the hero ia helped by the interference of 
an wnexpected and unaccounted-for assistance, coming from a part 
whence be never snspected it, thankful animaU, saints, &c., or tb« 
hero lights a supernatural enemy (dragons, giants, ghosts, who h&\ 
deserted honscs) intermixed with rarious similar incidents. 

Tliis is the part I consider to be of a totally independent origio^ | 
and only later on blended together with the simple novel, or story or, 
jest, changing it into a fairy tale {conte). This exists previoua1jf\ 
in the mind of the men who tell fairy-tales, and is derived froa' 
different sonrces, at different epochs, representing the re&iduum oi'i 
the knowledge acquired by the upper classes, and which 
penetrates into the lower regions of society and imbues it with Tagn^j 
ideas and some outlines of real knowledge. This mixtnre is therefoiQ, 
different in different countries, and represents, when studied sepsk] 
rately, the natiojtal and local colour assumed by the tale whoai 
accepted by the people. 

To borrow a figure from the fairy tales, I should like to compare it 
with the nmntje of the witch composed of thousands of patches, nhioli 
when the charm is broken represent each a gronnd, or a house, or 
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garden. So is it also with thia accidental clement, composed of 
thousands of patches, of which Bome may be older, others more 
modern; some taken from religioua literature, others from romantic, 
and again others from clasaienl literature. 

Much more difficult is the study and invest! gatlon of this composed 
clement; eacli part or parcel belong to a fotally different origin than 
the next one, clustered only here by popular fancy round an equally 
different centre. 

The most conspicuous amongst these elements are the fairies, and 
all that belongs to this aerial kingdom. They were and are almost 
generally considered to be of great antiquity, and in them the mytbo* 
logical school recognised the darkened reflex of the old goddesses 
dislodged from their Olympin or Walhalla, and changed to spirits of 
evil under influence of Christianity. 

It would carry me now too tar to enter here into any detailed 
research as to the origin of these beliefs among the peoples oE Europe 
BufGce it to say that in the form they appear in the tales and in the 
superstitions they are not older than the tenth or eleventh century, 
and can easily be traced back to their oriental and Christian sources. 
Not only they were not banished, hut even they were actually 
introduced into Europe through religious movements, which however 
were not always in accordance with the ruling Church, and therefore 
persecuted. Whosoever has compared the northern elves with the 
Slavonic vilas, the neo-Greek naXai apxovnaai, that is, the beautiful 
ftdies (the right translation of /ai/e, hence fairie), and has followed 
out their connection with the legend of Herodias and her daughters, 
will see that they are of modern origin. 

T^e zoological notions of miraculous animals together with other 
strange stories about curious dwarfish peoples (hence dwarfs and 
pigmees, &c.), are mostly due to the romanlical history of Alexander 
the Great, and other similar works, as the Letter of the priest John 
and the Image du monde, together with the legends about St. Andreas 
in India and St. Macariua in his trovel to the gates of Paradise. OE 
no less inijiortance was the Physiologus with its tales of the 
peenliarities of animals, now-a-days the common property of all nations 
oE Europe. Astrological and other superstitious creeds, ns well 
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as medical cares (tnil charms and aiDtilets come on tho (.-rest < 
mtglity cultural wave, and the stndy ot llie decisions of tho v 
counoiU in Oriunt and aftertrards in Occident show ns dearly tliolr 
steady spread over the vast area occupied now by tbem, and the 
means employed to eradicate them, the lecturing and prohibiting from 
the pnlpit have done more to propagate tliem, as thry were tlins 
hronght contiiinally to the kuoivledge ot the masses. 

I coidd easily increase tJie number of sources for the aeconJ aad _ 
accidental element which enters in the composition of a fairy I 
showing clearly that it is independent of the former and is only a/t«r 
wards used, wlien llie change from tale (conle') to fairy-tale ; 
undertaken. 

This revenls to us the meelinnism of how the construction is [ 
formed, and enables us now to stady and parsuo the origin of t 
fairy-tales from a point of view totally different to those accept 
hitherto. 

The proof of this historical theory as I term it would be to uhoi 
that the facts correspond entirely with tho hypothetical and theottttct 
statement. 

Wo have at hand not only the positive, but also the negative proof, 
viz., that whenever the fairy-tale is divested ot its array, it turns back 
to its original plot. I begin with this as it is, it does not want an 
elaborate development, and it gives us the clue for the assertion uttei 
now very often and not explained, that the fairy-tales are fast v 
ing. Do tliey vanish indeed, or arc they undergoing a change wliidi 
enn be detected only by an exact comparison between fairy-tala 
gathered from less cultured countries, with those gathered in conutr 
wliere modern critical knowledge and hetter judgment as to the ' 
causes of natural phenomena is much mf^ro general ? The difference 
to be observed between the two is, that wo witness jnst the change 
noticed above. The accessorial element based upon medieval knowledge 
and vague poetical ideas gives way to more accurate and less fanci^ 
descriptions. The fairy-tale loses its supernatural character i 
becomes again the fable it has been before. \Vu need only compai 
the Conies Lorraines with Eussiau or Albanian fairy-tales to mu 
this decided and distinct difference. 
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Anotlicr proof Injs in the fact that we very ofion cniinot exactly 
draw the lino which esclmles a simple, witty tale from a Eairy-tale, and 
there is no collection where apologues and fables nro not pulilishod 
together with fairy-tales under the same heading. They are often 
enough invisibly pnsaing from one int« the other, and vice versa. 

The positive undoubted proot ia lastly given by the fact I put nt 
the beginning in foroi of a question, viz, that wo can actnnlly follow 
Btcp by step the change from a tale or apologue or religious leg^^iid 
into a well-known and far-famed fairy-tale. 

Some examples may now be adduced for it, and I confess that I feel 
rather the difficulty of a choice, as there are examples innumerable. 
If we read the Lais of Marie de France with the annotations ot 
It. Kohler, or the Gesla Romanorum in the edition of Oestcrley, or 
any ot the great collections of the early romances, or the Ristoni of 
Fiction of Dnnlop, in the Gercnan translation of Liebrcciit, my viewji 
are then fully confirmed. I confine myself only to few of them, being 
ready to extend this investigation over the whole extant materials. 

One of the very famous legends of the Middle Ages was the legend 
of Aynys and ^niyiion, where two friends help each other to the utmost 
of iheir power, when one falls ill ot leprosy, and as the angel says to 
Sir Amys in a vision: If Sir Amys, on the festival of the Nativity, 
would cnt the throats of his two children, and anoint the leprous sore? 
with their blood, the disease, which was incurable by all other means, 
would instantly disappear. Sir Amys follows Iho advice given to 
him, and cares his friend, but this act is rewarded by a heavenly 
miracle, for the slain children are revived. This story is based npon 
the old medical superstition as to the symbolical influence of blood; 
and the legend tells of a similar cnre proposed to Constantiue the 
Great, who, however, at the admonition of Pope Sylvester, refrains 
from this wicked deed, and is cnred from leprosy through a bath 
in holy water instead of blood. Very numerous are the other 
parallel stories and legends current in the Middle Ages, till they are 
crystulized in the above-mentioneil romance. From the romance it 
p.iBsed into the (airy-tale, where we meet regularly two friends, and 
not only one, as in the old legend. So wo find it in Germany 
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(ABaniuieT), Ronmania ( lepirosca 10), cf. Benfejr, ' PantduUantr 
i. 415-416.) Comparing the Wry-talc widi the sfory or romuiop, K 
euilj detect the charactenatic embellishments which proclaced tbd 
change. The exploits of one friend are now of a diflferent fantasltral 
character. The mj how the other learns the fate to which be U 
docined is not hj means of an angel's voice, hat lie hears a bini (or 
something else) predicting it to him, and throagh a dream the can is 
annonnced to the sanrivor ; for the friend is not leprous, but trans* 
formed into etooe. Closer inqoiry shows further that the paralleb tOi^ 
different countries are at Tariance just in the choice of the exploits < 
the prophetic bird, \]z. the accessorial element is local nnd national. 

Another example is the history of " llbampslmit's Treasare," 
by Herodotus, bnt unknown in Europe before the thirteenth cental 
when it became incorporated into the Syntipas, and thence sprc 
over Europe, and became a richly developed fairy-tale. We can here 
positiTely sFicertnin the date of it5 first mentioning, and paraae it till 
it became a jiopnlar tale. 

The whole group of persecuted mothers, whohs children were Kob- 
stitnted nt tbeir birth for animals, ami afterwards restored, 
easily bo connected with the Cretfatia, HUdtgardf, and Genet 
gruup, and thus with the miracles of the Holy Virgin. 

Another similar group is that where the children are lost immed 
iately after their birth or in their youth ; the mother is separaU 
from the father until after manifold adventures they meet marret*! 
loosly again. 

Here we can trace the literary source back so far as to the £ 
century i.e., for the biography of Clement, first (legendary) bishop otm 
Rome and friend of 8t. Peter, is sach a romantic story, preserred inM 
his '■ Recognition es," book vii. ieq. The same story is afterwai 
attribnted to another saint, Eustaclie Placidaa, and as well in th) 
Orient as in the Occident parallels to it are innnmerable. 

Comparing now tbeso talcs with each other, the some I'eenlt will 
altvagx be obtained, viz. that the literature of romance and novel, I 
it a religious romance or one of chivalry, hns passed now-a-days to I 
great cstent into the literature of fairy tales, and that, far from heiiu 
the basis, the fniry tales are the top of the pyramid formed by Uie Ior| 
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of the people. They nre the ontcome oE a long litetiiri/ influence, as 
well as an oral one, which waa exercised npoa the mind and sonl of 
the people daring centuries. 

The story of FortvnatuB is the source for a great number of tales, 
where wonderful objects and the vicissitudes their posBessore paaa 
through are the chief contents. 

To the Descent to Hell of the apocryphal writings (the Oospel of 
Niooderaus, the Apocalypse of St. Paul, &c.) nearly all the tales can 
bo redaced, where the hero goes to the other world to bring something 
back and sees while journeying many puzzling things, to which answer 
is giyen there. 

The biblical history of Samson, of Jephthah and his vow, and other 
recitals served also as a model for some tales. 

At the head of numeroas tales stands further Belphegor, ascribed 
to Macchiavelli and Brerio, the prototype for " the Doctor and 
Death." 

The travels of the Prophet Elijah with a Rabbi, or an angel with a 
hermit, repeated in the theological literature over and over again, 
gave the idea to similar travels of saints or Ood himself in various 

Not a few of the novels even of Boccaccio or Cinthio were changed 
into tales, as, for instance, Oriseldis, whoso change into a Russian 
tale was followed out by R. Kohlcr, step by step, and so on, The 
exiiinples can be infinitely multiplied. M. Oaster. 
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CouTkde. — In turning over the leaves of the English translation of 
Peter Bayle's Diclionoiy, vol. v. 1738, I have found some notices of 
this cnstom (pp. 34G-347), which, as far as I remember, have not 
been noticed by folk-lorists. As the book is a common one, and the 
paesngcB are wordy, no advantage, as I think, would be gained by a 
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reprinf, bnt it will bo well to put their existence on record. K 
be rcjiroduccd, the Frencb origtiiat, wliit;li I hare not at liand, si 
be uHod. AkuV,. 

An AgTionltoral Folk-tale. — Tbc following ia from llic Joumat 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xl. p. 19: it is a popuUr tradit 
of the Baliar tribe. " Once on a time the; entered into an ngriciiUaral 
psTtnersbip with the devil, and gave him his choice of the roots or 
Btalks of the linrveet, The devil chose the etolka, npon which the 
BAbars sowed nothing but onions, carrots, and turnips. The devil, 
very naturally annoyed, insisted next harvest on getting the roote, so 
the Bibnra grew wheat and sugar." This story is also conimouly 
related in Saxony and Silesia. The peasants made the eauie contract 
with Riibezahl the spirit of the Sudetic Hange. In tact he got his 
name from the contract, for Riibezahl means " turnip counl«r." He 
came to count his turnips and found that the peasants had sown rye. 
G. L. GouME. 

Iron Smelting: Saperstitioii. — " The union of a man and a woman 
is alniiys consiilered absolutely necessary for the operation, the 
general lielief being that the iron ore would not melt unless the fire 
beneath be blown with a pair of bellows, worked by a man with his 
younger brother's wife passing her arms round his waist from behind.* 
Banka in Bhdgalpur, India. Jounial of the Asiatic Society of St 
vol. xl., p. 29. G. L. OoMm 

The Folk-Lore of Ceylon Birds. — A correspondent of the Ceylon 
Oiserrer of Colombo, referring to the interest excited by Mr. Swain- 
son's work on The FolL-Lore and Provincial Names of Bntish Birde, 
notes some points in the folk-lore of the birds of Ceylon, mostly 
obtained from natives. The devil-bird {Symiwn indrant) sltinds fncile 
princeps for his evil reputation ; his cry heard in the neighbourhood 
of villages is n sure hariiinger of death, and the superstitious natives 
are thrown into great consternation by its demoniac screech. The 
legend about the bird is as follows : — A jealous and morose husband 
doubting the fidelity of his wife killed her infant son during her 
^ence, and had it cooked, and on her return set it before her. 8he 
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unwittingly parViok of it, but soon tliscnvered tliat it was the boily of 
tier child by a. finger nhich she found in the dish. In n frenzy she fled 
to the forest, and was trnnsformed into a ultima, or devil-bird, whose 
appalling Bcreame represent the agonized cries of the bereaved mother 
when she left her haeband'a house. 

The hooting of owls in the neighbourhood of honses ia believed to 
bring misfortune on the inmates. The magpie robin, though one of 
the finest of the song-binls of Ceylon, is siniilarly tabooed ; it baa a 
harsh grating screech towards evening, 'which is considered ominons. 
Thfl quack of the pond heron flying over a house is a sign of the death 
of one of tlie inmates, or of a death in the neighbourhood. If the green 
pigeon (A'ila koboci/a) should happen to fly through a house, ns it fre- 
quently does on account of its rapid and headlong flight, a calamity 
is impending over that house. Similarly with the crow. But sparrows 
are believed to bring luck, and are encouraged to build in the neigh- 
bourhood of houses, and are daily fed. The fly-cntcher bird of Paradise 
is called " cotton-thief," becdiise in ancient times it was a freebooter, 
and plundered the cloth-merchants. As a penalty for its sin it was 
transformed into a bird and doomed to carry a white cotton attached 
to its tail. The red wattle lapwing, the alarm bird of sportsmen, 
has the following legend connected with it: — It is said to represent 
a woman who committed suicide on finding herself robbed of all her 
money, amounting to thirty silver pieces, by her son-in-law. The 
cry of the bird is likened to her lament: " Give the silver, give the 
silver, my thirty pieces of silver." Its call is heard at all hoars, 
and the Btillness of night is broken with startling abruptness by its 
shrill cry. Another story about it is that when lying in its nest in 
a paddy field, or a dry spot in a marsh, it ties on its back with its 
legs in the air, being in continual fear that the heavens will fall and 
crush its offspring. 

The story current about the blue-black ewallow-tniled fly-catcher 
(kateudu pannikkia) and its mortal enemy, the crow, is that the 
former, like Prometheus of old, brought down fire from heaven for 
the benefit of man. The crow, jealous of the honour, dipped its 
wings in water and shook the drippings over the flame, quenching 
it. Since that time there has been deadly enmity between the 
Vol. 5. — Fart 4. z 
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Professor Tylor writes to ns as follows : — You ^11 hare bad 
my telegram that there was no paper. All I did was on the spnr of 
the uiomeul to exliilit the rope and fentbers, and ^ve the details 
about it which are nlready in the Fnlk-Lore Jovrnal. You will hare 
seen by the Guardian anil other papers that two present claimed the 
object as a " aewel " or scare carried to turn back deer in the forests 
or parks. I eatd I knew that Btrings and feathers were used for 
scaring game, bat did not take them to be the same as the rope and 
feathers, but I had not heard of the hand-ropeB used for deer-scaring, 
and must get a specimen to see. After this came the correspondence 
in the Guardian. I don't see the use of my saying more, until I can 
see the sewels from Hampton Court or elsewhere. My Qtiardian 
letter pute the case fairly, but now I remember I brooght out a piec« 
of evidence at Manchester which is not in the Folh-Lore Journal- 
It is that an acquaintance of mine, quite a discreet man, made 
inquiry of an old woman in Devonshire who is considered to know 
about such things. She said " Was it a new rope with stag's 
feathers? " He replied that it was, and she said " Then it must be a 
wishing rope." This is all I can tell you np to date. 

E. B. Tyix>H. 
N.B.^A stag is a cock~binJ, as a gander or cock of poultry. 
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Spanish nnd Italian Folk-Songs. Translated by Alma Strettell, 
London, Macmillan and Co. 18S7. 

This is, on the whole, a charming book and does Miss Strett 
infinite credit. Her metrical renderings of the short fantastic scru 
of Spanish gipsy verse, which occupy nearly one-half of the volume,— 
veritable white-hot sparka of lyrical passion, beaten ont from I 
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ardent soul by the Lanimer-stroko of circiimstance, — are generally 
excellent and sometimea exceedingly happy, The following are 
cbaracteriatio examples both of the manner of the original and of the 
tranfllalor's method: 



The ejes of my dark beanty 
Are like the woands I bear. 

Great as my deBolstion, 
[And] bluck BB my despair. 

TesloreTBii. 
The dead -carl passed me by ; 

A hand hang oat ancoTered, 
I knew ber again thereby. 



I look from the iron -barred casement, 

BnC Doaght Co see is there 
Save dust and sand in tbe ennshine, 

Stirred by the langnid air. 

The extraordinary affinity in style and train of thought of I 
above and many of the Spanish pieces in the book to Heine's lyrical Tein 
(or rather one phase of it), will at onee atrike the reader, ehowing how 
deeply the poet of the Romanzero and the Book of Lazarus was imbned 
with that folk-song feeling which is the essence of all great Bong- 
work. 

Miss Strettell is scarcely so snccesafnl in the longer Jitano pieces. 
" Leave me, memory of sorrow," &c. for instance (p. 58), is hardly a 
happy rendering of the exquisite Petenera, " Dejame, memoria triste." 
In the Italian translntions the contrary is the case ; the Rispetti arc 
generally much more felicitously Englished than the shorter and 
wilder StomelH, the sndden flower-like charm of which Miss Strettell 
does not quite sncceed in preserving. It wonld, by the way, be 
interesting to compare her versions of the latter with the French prose 
translation of Caselli (Dr. Henry Cazalis), A prominent and inter- 
esting feature of Miss Strettell'a book is tbe ill titrations, consisting 
in twelve photogravarcB after drawings by Messrs. Sargent, Uorelli, 
Abbey and Padgett. 



NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 

25TU MARCH, 18ST. 



The last Annual Report dwelt ujion the ncccasity of Laving n 
greater amount of support from subscribing members, in order 
to put in hand the important work, -4 Handbook of Folk-Lore, 
wliicb the progi-css of the study of Folk-]oro has now shown to 
be necessary. Tlie Council bad ho]X5d to have commenced this 
work last year, but upon considering the resources of the Society 
they deemed it wiser to apply tberaselves almost entirely to the 
effort of obtaining a larger number of members, and of ascor- 
taiuing what increased measure of support the Society was likely 
to obtain. In consequence of these efforts the Council are happy 
to report that the roll of members has increased, the losses by 
death and retiremeut being 16, whilst no less than 40 new 
members have joined the Society. Further plans have also tieen 
suggested for bringing the Society more prominently before the 
notice of many residents in ibe country who take an interest in 
Folk-lore, and it is hoped (hat a continuance of the efforts in 
this direction wjU once for all place the Society upon a sure 
financial footing, and so enable it to turn its attention to die 
■work that lies before it. 

It has been deemed advisable in accordance witli a long 
expressed opinion to secure permanent Offices for tlio Society's 
use, and the Council consider tliemselves fortunate in having 
secured adequate accommodation and a permanent address at 
22, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, at tlie rooms of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, where tlie Society's Evening Meetings have 
previously been held. 
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The Council now hope to luaugurate a system of meetinj 
whereby the coHaperation of members may be seoared l 
furthering the objects of the Society, and particulars of any such 
meetings will be announced every quarter in the Journal. 

Tlie Council are happy to say that they have now commenced 
the Handbook of Folk-Lore. They are anxious to receive tMm 
much assistance as possible from any of tlie members in thl8'^ 
work, and proofs of the several sections of the book as they are 
finished will be forwarded by the Director to such members as 
may notify to him their willingness to co-operate in the work. 

During the past year tiie Council liave been requested to 
sanction the translation into Spanish of Mr. W. G. Black's Folk- 
Medicine, one of the publications of the Society issued in 1883, 
and it has given them great pleasure to readily accord suobB 
sanction. Professor T. F. Crane, of New York, has suggested" 
to the Society to undertake the publication of some recent 
studies ho has made on medieval stories, particularly an edition 
of the Exempla of Jacques de Vitry which is entirely inedit«d. 
The Council have expressed tlieir willingness to accede to 
Professor Crane's proposal. Other propositions as to future 
publications are under consideration, and the Council do not 
forget their obligation to publish the Denham Tracts at as e 
a date as possible. During tlie past year the Council have issui 
Mr. Swainson's Folk-lore of Birds, and they hope the 1 
Folk-Tatea wiU soon follow. This will bring the is 
)iublications fairly up to date. 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 



roros — 



The Annoal Genenl Ueeting of the Soctetj wib Iidd dit 
Friday, 25th of March, at 7-45 p.m., at the Royal AsiaU'o 
Society's Itooms, 22, AlWmarle Str^, the President, the Eari 
of Strafford, being in the chair. 

The AnDoal Report of the Council was rc-ceived and 
adopted. 

The Treasorer'B Acoount for the year ending I>eceiuber, 
1886, was received and passed. 

A Special General Ikletting under Rule X. was hold for the 
purpose of varying Ride V. by the sulwtitution of the words — 
"A Council of twenty Members," instead of "A ( 
of twelve Members." 
And the rule as amended was passed. 

The Council and Officers for the ensuing year were elected, 
the Members of the old Council being re-elected, and the fol- 
lowing new Members aildeij to the C):incil, viz. : Dr. Antonio 
Machado y Alvarez, James Britten, F.L.S., Dr. Brinton, 
Mons. Loys Bruyere, Miss Biime, Signor Comparetti, Sir John 
Lubbockj Bart., Sir Henry Maine, KiC.S.I. 

A vote of thanks was proposed and seconded to the Earl of 
Strafford for hia aerviees as President of the Society, and to the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. J. Foster, for his exertions during the 
past year. These votes were carried unanimously. 

Papers were road bj- Mr, "W. F. Kirby on " the Forbidden 
Doors of the 1001 Nights," and by Mr. Foster, on behalf of 
Dr. Gaster, on " the Modem Origin of Folk -Tales." 
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, dress of people of, 2BB-2e8 


Ardmore, Co. Waterford, saperstitiona ^^H 


Alknthoia. Greek feasts called, 29! 


72 ^H 


Alps, High, Dance of the, 312^14 


Arthnr, King, castle of, 86 ^^H 


American iwng-ganncB and wonder' 




lalee, 134-139 


, battle fought by, at ^^1 


Ancestor wombip amone the ChiDCSC, 


Vellnn Dracher Moor. 101 ^^1 


23fl 


Arandells. Cornwall, Bton- of, 35 ^^H 


Anceflral halls boilt by families for 


ABhliy (W. H.): on &>mcr»fl,hire ^H 


worship of ancestors, 237 


witched ladder, 82-83; on Somerset- ^^H 


tablets of Chinese, 237 


ihlrc wircha- talet, 1GI-16S ^^H 


Annual meeting, 362 


Asia, dancesof certain primitirepeoples ^^H 


of, 246-254, 273-314 ^^H 


eoDg, T 


Assam, dance executed by the hill ^^H 


Animal traditions of Roraima and 


tribes of, 273-276 ^^H 


British GaiatiB.3m-318 


AdBtralia, rse of feathers by medicine ^^H 


Animals taking horaan fom, belief in. 


doctor in, 62-63 ^^1 


Formosa, 151 




, in Corn- 


Babar tribe, aericolturat cnstoin of, ^^^H 


wall, 189 


^H 


, sacrifice of, in Cornwall, to 


Babcork (W. HO. on American child- ^H 


remore iU-lnck. 195 


Ten's song-game and wonder-tales, ^^H 


, worship of, at ChineBB 


^^H 


fnnerala, 242 


Babies, Buperstition connected with, ^^H 


AQtrim,«IreIaad, coatoms in, 333 


206, 209, 210 ^^H 



Babies carried off by fairies, Cornwall, 

1B3 
Ball, playing at, ia aboriginal Formoea 

folk-laies, 141-143 
gainu of, played in atreetB in 

Lodakh ralloy, 2SS 
Bailor of Tory, Irish legend, 66 
Baptiamal rites at Comibb holy veils, 

92 

cnstom, Ireland, 333 

Barbadocs, Negro aonga anag in, 5-10, 

130.133 
Barley bread, Cornish cblldrea's gome, 

5S 
Barrows, Camisli, traditioD of bnried 

treasures in, 30 i see"Qianta" 
Bees, Coroish snporsCition about, 192 
Belgaom, S. India, dance called club- 
dance at, 219-260 
BeUs, chnrch, inreDhir of, 3U7 
Betrothal stone in Scilly Isles, 40 
Birds.belief of ill Inck connected with, 

316,318,319 
omens from in Cornwall, £17 

produced from trees, Seottisb 

superstitLon, 262 

Ccyton, folk-lore of, 352 

Chinese legends of, 124-127 

Malay traditions abont, 328-331 

Birmjngbam. ghost laying at, 261-262 
Birth cnstoms, Cbinrse, 127-128, 221- 

22S 



I 



Blackberry Icares, cnre for diarrhcca, 
1-2 

"Blackberry wine," American child- 
ren's game, 136 

Blanchminster family, tradition con- 
nected with, 36 

" Blind Buck a Dayj," Comiab child- 
ren's game, G7-G8 

Blood, power of staunching possessed 
by witch, 193 

staunching of, cbama for core 

of, 203 

" Bobby Bingo," Comiab children's 
game, 68 

Boconnor oak-tree tradition. 3] 

Body, sntierstitions connected with, 219 

Boifs. Irish plant cures for, 12 

Boniids, water, of Truro, ceremony of 
renewing, 30-31 

Bowditch (C. P.).on yrgm Smgifrnm 
Barbadoei, 130-133 

Boys (yonng) dressed as girls in China, 
129 



5-381^^1 

180 
itb, 

1 



Bread from cooimnnioD table nsed as 

charm, 198 
baked on Good Friday, propertia 

of, 202 
British Gniona, folk-lore of, 315-3: 
Britten (J.), en the hara in ' " ' 

2C3-264 
Broom, cnre for dropey, 1 1 
• ■ witch's, found at WelHnglOD: 

see"WiU'h's" 
Brownie, Comish fairy, pranks of, 180 
Building, superstitions connected with, 

260-261 

traditions, Cornish, 25, ! 

26 

of Bottreanx Chnrch, 33 

of St. Neota Chnrch, 32 

at Towednack Chnrcb, 96 

" Bnck ahee, buck," Comiah boya' 

game, 69 
" Backej how," Comiab boya' game. 00 
Bullock, pins stmck in heart of, 199 
Burdock, care for dropsy, 13 
Bnrial on hill sides among Cbiuese, 

237 
Buried cities, tradition of, in Cora- 
wall, 96 
tieasDrea said to be fnuded taH 

fairies, 184 » 

Burmese dance, 297 ^| 

Bnme (Miss C. S.): on Somt nMfU 1 

metkodi of promoting the au4g of 

Folk-lore akd the rxtentioH of (he 

Folk-Love Switty, G2-66 
Bniyan, tradition of none circle at, 

101-105 
Busk (Miss B. H.): fUh-totigt { 

Hall/, reviewed, 173-176 
Bnlchors, cnstom of. in Penu . _. _ 
Butterfly, superstitions belief aha 

214 
Butterfliea of Muzo, s 

of, 321 
Buzzards, legend of, in Panama, 331 1 



Cairn known as witches' hannt, 08 
Cairo, dress of people of, 2S3-234 
Cake, wedding, nnlncky to break, 218* 
Calf sacrificed to reinoTo ill-iuck, 195 
" Calie CO lin cum bis," Barbadoes 

negro aoug. 6 
Cambridge, celebration of I'longh 

Monday at, 161 
Cancer, Irish cnrcs for, I 
Candles used at deaths in China, 
Captnro. relic of ninrriagB hv. 



Donegal, 332i see 



'MaiMap 



] 



^^^Di^^^l^^^l 


i 

INDEX. 365 ^H 




Christmas holidays, game played, in ^^| 


CarriDgton esUite. BarbadoeB, songs 


Donegal, 33S ^H 


sung bj negroes on. 6.10 


Church, bread from commnnioti table ^^| 


Caslle Trerjn, trftdition of rock known 


carried round, 198 ^H 


aa, 104 


Churches, early Christian, dancing in, ^H 


Cat, oniMi of ill-lQck from death of, 


300-306 ^H 


19S 


City, buried, tradition of in Cornwall, ^^M 


Cataract, charm tor euro of, CornwftU, 


^H 


199 


"Cloghcom," legend of stone called, ^^H 


Cattle, staperatitions connected with 


Wand, 334 ^M 


cares for, Cornwall, 191, 195 


Ooncba, Donegal, cnstoms in, 332-333 ^H 


disease, rore for, in Donegal, 


Clothes injured by crickets, Irish super- ^H 


332 


stition, 69 ^H 


" Cedar busli," belief in healing powers 


given to pixies by owner of ^H 

boose cause of departace, ITS ^^H 


of, 315 




Clonslon (W. A.): on Tieo tUt-taUi ^H 


Comiah people, 8E 
Cejlon birds, folk-lore of, 362 


of South Facijie, 254-267 ^^| 




Chair, witches', faand at Wellington, 






tnre, in Madras Presidency, 263 ^^H 


Chance, games of, pUjed by Cornish 


Club-moss, core for eye diseases, 203 ^H 


boys, 59 


Cock, crowing of, omen of ill-lack ^^H 


Changelings, belief in, in China, £26 , 
in Cornwall, 181 


among abongiual Formosa, 150 ^^H 


comb ot, cut in honour of hill ^^H 


Charles I, traditions of eventa occur- 


apirit at Chinese funerals, 244 ^H 


ring at exocniion of, 102-103 


" Cock-hawj" Cornish boya' game, 61 ^^H 


Charm, Latin, discovered, 261 


Colic, BBpeistitions cures for, 265 ^H 
CoUea (fir. A.); on Witehf,- ladd^ ^H 


Cbarms tor bringing back faithless 


bnaband, 73-7i 


fBMiid in SB«tmet$hire, 1-G ^^H 


to bring back children carried 


Colombo, snperstition connected with ^H 


off by fairies, 184 


building at, 260-261 ^H 


used at birth of Chinese chUd- 




ren, 223 


239, 242 ^H 




Co!t, ciianging of witch to, 161 ^^H 


193-194 


Combs or glassea of mermaids aign of ^H 
lock to finder, ISO ^H 




eye, Cornwall, 190, 197, 198, 109, 




200 


A>aba,289 ^H 


against cholera. 10 


Conerton, manor custom at, HI ^^H 


Children, Chinese, snpergtitions about, 


Copper worn by negroes in Barbaij ai ^^H 


127-129 


charm, 10 ^^H 


Cornish superstitions con- 


Coppiager, the Cornish smnggler, 19 ^^1 
Cosquin (E.); Contct Pojmlairet de ^^1 


Qccted with, 207-213 


Antrim, 3S3 


Lorraine wmjiarici Qvra Im Omlei ^^H 


Donegal, 331-332 


del avtrctpayido Franee, reiiewed, ^^H 


nnbaptised, said to become 


75-77 ^H 


fairies when dead, 183 


Cornish folk-lore, 14-6), 85.112,117- ^H 


Chinese, birth, marriage, and death 


220, 321-327 ^H 


rites of the, 221 245 


" counting-ont " rhymci, 48-49 ^^H 




games, 46-61 ^^H 


137-129 




Cholera, copper worn as prorenli»e 


Coma, Irixh pUnt cure for, 13 ^^H 


of, 10 




ChoQgh, Comiah, omen from killing 


ing place, 22 ^^M 


a, 87 


Christ and the spider, legend of, 89 


Couucil,ninth annoal report of, 369-360 ^^1 


ChrUtening costoms. ComUh. 208-209 


" Counting-oot" rhymes, Cornish, 48- ^^H 


> Cbristnias-day cnatora in Yorkshire, 74 


32S ^^H 



t Camish 

;, 1 

CouTiide.cuatomof. 3B1 

Cov, iKtifoniU!!. in Irith legend, EG 

CowboloDf^ing to furies yioliling more 

milk, 17T 
Cradle, auperatitioDa connected with, 

210 
Cramp, cboniu for CQre ot, 201, 202 

Irish plant core for, 12 

Cmtie's bill, cure for hemorrhage, 13 
Creation, legend of, in Gaiana, iilT 
Crkfcets. triiih supurstition about, 69 
CroBfii and St. Ncot, legend of, 32 
Cnckoo, Cornish Ootbamite storv of, 

34 
Catdiiff, Donegal, cnstonu in, 331-333 
■' Cnraio^ " stone nsed bj Irish people 

in Doaegai, 68 
CntB, Iriilv cnres for, 11 
" jCntters aad Trucklers," Comisb boys' 



Dances, secniar and religions, of primi- 
tive people in Asia and Africa, 246- 
2n4. 273-314 

. Id Christian chnrchea, 300-305 

of howling and dancing der- 
vishes, 284-28(1 

funeral, in the SahBra, 290 ; 

of Greece. 292-29C 

^— pjrrhic, of tha High Alps, 

S12-314 
religions, of South Italy, 30H- 

311 ; similar to that of Itngoaath, 

in Ilimalajaa, 309-311 

of Spain. 2i)3-299; gipsy, 297 

Dandelion, cure for stomach disorders, 

12 

" Darkies' song," Barbadoes negro 
song, 6-7 

Dbjs, holy, in Antrim, 333 

Incky, chosen for burial in 

China, 230, 240 

Incky and unlncky, in Cornwall, 

liM) 

Dead man's hand, aled as charm, Corn- 
wall, 204,206 

Death, signs of, 107 

customs, Chinese, 235-245 ; 

Comwiill, 32, 218 : in Sligo, 384 

West Indies omen of, 316 

Decorations for Sew Year in Japan, 

164-16G 
Delngo legend, tradition oF, among the 

Fijiana,257j of Guiana, 317, 321 
Demon stories, ComiHh, 23-28 
Derrish, meaniog of word, 284 



Dervishes, dances and cxerciMsl 
2H4-286 ■ 

Devil bird of Ceylon, legend of, 3 

Devil's fuutprints, markings in si • 
called. 10« 

"Devil's door" at Wellcombc Chnr 



Dcvninb, < 
333 



. Fermanagh, caxloaHj 



.bs.9w 



Dew-snail nsed in con 

Dinrrhiea, Irish plant 

Droklcia, Greek festival catleil, 2! 

Diseases cared by Aissnoua Arabs. 

charms for curing. Cornwall. 

31, 199, 
cures for, in Donegal, 332- 

333 
cared by San Filippo, in 

Sicily, 71 
cattle, cores tor in Doneeal. 

333 
Divination at Cornish Men-an-tol, 31 

at Cornish wells, 92 
Divorce, reasons for in China, 230 i 

form of, among the Somali, 323 
Dock, cure for liver compluints, 13 
Dodge (EoT. lt.)i Cornish ghost layer, 

25 
Dog, howling of, omen of ill-lnck 

among aboriginal Formosa, 161 
Donegal folk-lore, 66-l>8 
coBtonw and traditions in, 

331-332 
Donkey's ear nsed as cure in Corn- 
wall, 210 
Doors, forbidden, in the thonaand and 

one night stories, 112-124 
Dosmery pool, Uomwall, tasks of ghostJ 

at, 100 
Dove, spotted, Malay tradition about, 

331 
Doves, maidens in formcf,inFoTbidden 

Door story, 118 
Drveidian MgAn Enterlainntfnt, re- 
viewed, 170-172 
Dreams, niiracnloos, attributed to 

fairies, 166 

omens from, 213, 214, 216 

Dress worn by Moors and Arabs, 286- 



oE corpses in China. 238 

of chorislors in Seville Calhcilml 

dance, 304 

of Greek people at festival of 

Diokleia, 203-296 



Drcn of Spaniah dancera, 298 ; oE 
Romish priesU c&lled Salii, 300 

" Drop the bsnilkercbief," Cornish 
cliitdrea's game, 62 

DnipBy, Irish care for, 11 

Drovraing, SYereion to aiiTe peraaiis 
from in China, 238 

superstitions counccUd with, 

Cornish, lUO 

Drnidical monnmenbi, unlncky to re- 
move in Comwatl, 91 

Dublin, folk- medicine used bj pc'L- 
Bsntrv in, 11.13 

" Ducking chair " naeii in Scillj Isles, 
15 

Ducks, Cornish snpcrstitions about, 1!)3 

Duel, to decide between the Romish 
rituft] and that of the Gothic church. 



Eam of l>ojs pierced bj Chinese 

mothora, 129 
Earrings, snpcraticiona belief aliont, 214 
Knster obscTTanceB, bore connected 

with, 263 
Easter Tucada;, Greek featiral held 

on, 292 
Eatables supplied for spirit of departed 

inChioB, 211, 2«,aJl 
" Eating tile long fast," Chinese 

coatom, 22E-226 
Echtemach, Lnxemburg, dandng pro- 
cession to, 303 
EdgBcumbe (Sir R.), tradition of, 33 
Egan,(F,W.),on Iriah felk-medieine, 

11-13 
Egtpi, augnriea bj, among MU-tribee of 

Assam. 274 
Egypt, religions and secular dances of, 

2B3-286 
<■ EkkB Nekkepeon," FricslBiid folk- 
tale, 335-^^8 
Elixir, DBDd aa charm, ComivRll, 191 
Epilepsy, charma for cure of, 206 
Erisey manor-bonic, story connected 

with, 21 
Erysipelas, Comiah local name for, 

202 J charm for care of, 202 
Europe, religions dances of 30(1-305 i 

ia Sooth Italy, 305-31 1 ; in the High 

Alps,312-3H 
" Evil eve." I«l 



2<ll 
Eril spirits, charms to prapittate, 



Eyes, snperstitiona connected with, 219 



Face, snporstitions couKCCledwith the, 

ai9 
Fairiofl of Coruwall, 177-186 

of aboriginal Formosa, H3 

in Irish legend, 67 

dancing of, OB 

— maaic by, belief in, 156-157 

half-witted people become, by 

death, 179 

unlucky to call by nmnc, 177 

sepulchral monuments nnder 

the care of, 333 

in folk tales, theory as to, 317 

Pairy-tales, modem origin of, 339-351 

Family history, Comiah, 35, 36 

Fan used at marriaze ceremony in 

China, 234 
Fan dance of Spain. 296 
Farmers, superstitions beliefs of, 1S2, 

193 
Featbers interwoven with rope in 

witches'ladder, 3, 81-84 . 
Feathers, birds', euperatiUon about,217 
chickens, nsed in African 



n\i folk 



Fiji folk- tales, 254-257 

Finnish folk-stories. review of.I62-IG7 

Fire, ordeal by, practised in Cornwall, 
97 

superstitions aboat, SIS ; protec- 
tion from, 220 

Fish, superstition connected with, Corn- 
wall, 188 

Fishing affected by bm^ial of suicide 
in sight of sea, ISO 

Flatulence, Irish plant core for. 12 

Flavel, Thomas, Comish ghost layer, 
stories of, 23-24 

Florence, witches' ladder found at, 
2E7-269 

FJy-calfhcr bird of Paradixe, legend 
of. 353 

Folk-lore and the Folk-Loro Society, 
somo simple methods of promoting, 
62-65 

Folk-medicine iu Ireland, 11-13 

Folk-talcs of Fiji Islands, 254-257 ; of 
North Friesland, 33S-338: of Sonlh 
I'aciKc, 254-267 ; aee "UgcndB" 

tabulation of, 70 

Food, sDperstitiona beliefs ■boot, 
GmanB,318 



868 INI 

" Fool, tool, come to school,'' ComUb, 

children's games, 4y 
" Foolish Johannft," legend of, 103-104 
Foot " gone to sleep," cur* for, 203 
FootbbU gamea played in streets, 74 
Porfeita, Comisli games plajcd for, SI 
Formosft, aboriginal, folk-lore of, 139- 

153 
Fortnno -tolleT cooanlted Co choose 

niarriage da; in China, S31 

in London, 73 

Fowlen, cords nscd bj, 35E 

Fox anil geese, ffame siinilar to, played 

in Ladakb Tillage, 282 
Fosglove, euro for grarcl, 12, 13 
France, maypoles in use in, S49 
Frazer (J. Q.), on I'longh Monday 

cnBtoms, 161 
Frieel&nd, North, folt-Ules of, .<)35-338 
"Friskee, frUkee, 1 waa, and I was," 

Cornish game, 49 
Fro^stories, in Finaisb folk-lore, 163- 



Qamee, children's, in rhyme, dmeriean, 

131-iay J Cornwall, 46-61, 32* 
among aboriginal Formosa, 148- 

H9 

foolbali, 71 

Garlic, cnre for sciatica, 13 
Gaater (M,), on The Medem, Origin o/ 
fhin/-taZet,a39-35l; Brecki'-Slactmic 

liieraturf, reviewed, 358 
Gates, carved wood, at Sidi Okbar, £91 
Oeeae, Cornish anperstitioti abont, JUS 
Ghost laying at Birmingham, 261-362; 

Cornish, 23-26 
stories, Cornish, 14, 20, 21, 26- 

27, 108, 109,110 
'■ Ghost at the well," Cornish children's 

gome, 65 
Ghosts, appearances of, 106 
Giants, race of, in Cornwall, 85 

, Cornish legends of, 88-89 

, stories of. in SciUt Isles. 39 

Giant's chair, stones called, in SciUy 

Isles, 40 
Oiants' graves, .barrows called, in 

Scillj lales, 40 
Gibb, {E. J. W.): HMery of the Flirty 

Venn, reviewed, 77 
Gipsy dances, 297 
" Go on Liiie," American children's 

game. 136 
Goht kept with cattle for good lock, 



God of the bed, offering to, Chinese 

birth cnstom, 222 
Godolphin Hall, tennre of. 20-21 
Gomma (G.L.): on Agrirmitvrat c!i*(o«i. 
35^1 on Hmtball pUyed in ttretti 
of tomu, 74; on curieut Scottiik 
cutionu, 262; Arable prnerit, Wi; 
£iita Alfred and the ealiet, 363 
Good Friday bnns oscd for cnres, 203 
Goose feathers nBed in witches' ladder, 3 
Gorran men, " Gotbamite," aloriea of, 34 
Goord, seeds of, reprraent tbe dead in 

China. 241 
Gravel caniplaiDt,IriBh cnres for, 12, 13 
Greece, donees of, 292-295 

similar to that of Lv 

dakh, 294-296 1 to that of festival 
of RngoDOth at Enla, 294 
" Green grows the willow tree," Ame- 
rican children's game, 138 
Groaning cake, nsed in Cornwall, 208 
Gnaging day in Hereford. 76 
Gnardiao spirit, called Hooper, Corn- 
wall, 98-99 
Gniana ; Fee " Roraima '* 
Guilds, trade, represented at feast of 
St. Paalinna, 309 

Hair, lock of, called "widow's lock," 




belief connected with, Gniana, 

319 
Hair- dressing of Chinese children, 129 
Hand-wasbing, teat of innocence in 

Cornwall, 98 
Hands, fat, sign of fntnre wealth, 

Chinese superstition, 128 
" Hannah Bella," Baihadoea negro 

Hare in folk-lore, 263-264 ; Cornish, 
16-16, 190-191 

changing of witch into, 161 

Hare's-foot, cnro for colic, 266 
HarUand (E. S.): on Jajiancte Ifem 

Year decoratiom, 154<1E6 
" Hasan of Boasorah," Forbidden Door 

story, 120-12* 
Haunted bouses io Penzance, 107-111 
Heart-fever, core for, Ireland, 69 
Heaven and earth, tradition of disco- 
very of, in British Gniana, 316 
Helston, ancient custom at, 100 
Hemorrhage, Irish plant cure for. 13 
Herbs used in Ulster for medicine. Il- 
ls 
" Here come three dnkes a-ridlng," 

Cornish children's game, 46-47 
" Here I sit on a cold green back," 
Cornish children's game, 60 





Berefonl. 

BeroDi, Malay trail itinns aboal, 33<) 

Higblnnd gnperatitioii, 159-lfil 

Hill BpiriM.prajprBaiidsacrifli^eamade 

to, at CbiaeBC fnneraU, 214-346 
Hill tribes of Auam, duice execated 

by, 373-276 
"' alayas, secuUr and religiona 

naoces in the, 2T7-2S3 
Biada women, dance perfoTtDcd by, 

253-254 
Bole in the i^nnd, fonn of oatb 

among the Sumali tribe, 323 
■* Bole in tbe wall,'' Cornisb cbjldren's 

game, 61 
Boled atones, Comiah, 31 ; ScUly lales, 

40 
Holea left in walla of houses for fairies, 

182 
Holy wells in Cornwall, 45, 90-94 
Home-brioging of bride, part of mar- 
riage reretnony in China, 226 
Hooper, spirit called, Cornish, 98 
Horn-blowing, nsftd to frighten btU 

Epirita.inGDiana, 320 
Bombill, Ceylon anpentition about, 



354 
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- Malay traditions abont, 339- 



Eorses, headlees, tradition of, at Pen- 
zance, 107 ; at Fenrbyn, 11)7 

Honse, pig'a nose thrown orer, Corn- 
wall, 19S 

Bonse-leek, cnre for corns, 13 

" Honao wiUi the flelredere," Forbidden 
Dooratory, 1I3-1U 

Honses, holes left in walls of, in Corn- 
wall, 182 

Ho man lacrifiraa, bnilding snpersti- 
tions connected with, 260-261 

Hontsmen and dogs, traditioo o( ap- 
pearance of, Cornwall, lOG 

Idiot children under protection of 
mermaid, 190 

Iilols informed of deaths in China, 240 

Illness, Gnperstition connected with, 
192 

ImsKO of dcugb, nacd as charm, Corn- 
wall, 194 

Incidents in folktales, theory as to, 
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Indian Nttft and Querie*. ■S9-«0 
Iiidifiestion, Irish plant cnrea for, 13, 13 
Innos (N. G. M.;: on lliMk, Marriagr, 

and Death ritrt of tlm Ckinrii', 

221-245 
" Introdnction Song," Barbadofs negro 

aooK, 6 
Irish folk-lore, 66-68, 71-73, 33I-33fi 

folk-medicine, II-I3 

Iron pyrites, cnre for wottads In Com- 

w.il,lS8 

smelting snperrtjtion, 352 

ItBly,Santb,n!ligiooB dance in. 305^11 1 
Itching, iDperatitioDS omens from, 319 



" Jack and tbe GUntH." Piji folk-tale 
resembling. 254-256 

"Jack and tbe Bean Stalk," Fiji folk- 
Inle rcsembliog, 256-257 

Jan shah, story of. Forbidden Door 
Btory, 113, 116-120 

Japanese new-year decorations, I64-ISS 

Jaundice, chann for cnre of, 21)7 

"Jew," Cornish name for Gold-btetle. 
89 

Jew-Kah, West Indies, anpcrstition con- 
nected with. 315 

"JoEkIb along," Comiah children's 

Sue, 57 
of Oannt, tradition connected 
with, 8S 
"Johnny Huntsman," American child- 

" Jolly Miller," Cornish children's 
game, 67 



Kamman, game of ball catlod, Donegal, 

Kerrisronndago, Dmidical remains 

called, 106 
Kettle, boiling of, saying about, 207 
Killnken, Boscommon customs in, 333- 

334 
ffiiltEaGtige, Sligo, marriage and funeral 

'■ Kimbly," local name for offering at 
cbriBt«ningB in Cornwall, 208 

Kiooban (G. H.); on Gn-nitk feUaare 
321-327 1 on Iruk JeH-lore, 1 1.13 ; 
on St. Patriek and the deinl, 71 

King (Capl. J. 8.): on A'otei on tie 
/M-lirrr and tirme toinal etutami o/ 
1-hr nvitrrn Smnali MS**, 322-324 

King's eTil Irish plant onre for, 13 

"Kingdom coming," negro aong, 131- 
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Kirb;(W.F.):°° TluFarhidienDoarM 
(if tkf tketttaiid and out nightt, 
112-12* 

Knife, Cornish proverb on the, IBS 
KnockeiB, fairies known as, IBS 
Knuckle-bonei uuried as ch&rma, 201 
Salu diatrict, Himala^-as, dftnco by 



Labourers, Greek festivalH insCitnled 

tor benefit of, 292 
Lftdakb, dances ot triboa of, 281-283; 

ramilar to those of Greece, 294-2911; 

Spain, 293 
Ladder, witches', found in Someraet- 

Bhiro, 1-6, 81-81,257-259 
" Ladies trees " used as prolection from 

fire, Cornwall, 220 
" lAd; Qaeen Anne," Cornish children's 

game, 62 
Land Cennres, Comisb, 20-21; in Wilt- 

Luig (A.)- 7^ ™ct pUatant and 

delectablr tale of the marriage nf 

Cupid and Pigehe, reiiewed, 268-270 
Lapving, red wattle, legend of, 363 
I^nnccston Castle, local name for, 199 
lawyers, story of cnCeness of. 111 
Leedjtown, Cornwall, ghost story at, 20 
" Leep the long mare," Comisb boj's' 

i^ame, 60 
Legends, Chinese, 121-127i Cornish, 

14-46; Irish, 6<>-6S 
ot King Arthnr in Cornwall, 

87 
of Bnccaboo, ComJah alonn 

god, 106-107 

of giants, Cornish, 88 

of mermaid in Cornwall, OB 

of piKies in Cornwall. 181 

of spider and Christ, 89 

Leland (C. G.y.OT\ Tht wUvhet' ladder, 

a57-2E9 
Lemon, remedy against tomiting among 

the Japanese, 1GI> 
Letter, snperstitioiu about, 230 
Lewis (J. P.): on The evil eye and the 

emlteaffiii,261; on Building tvprr- 

MtiUoni, 260 
"Libbety.libbety, libbeCy-Ul," Comisb 

children's game, 69 
Lidge Cathedral, donee in, 303 
" Little people," race of, in Frieslond 

foEk-tole, 336 
Liver complaints, Irish I'nrea for, 12, IS 
" Looby looby tight," children's game 

called, 326 



" Lncky bird," cDitom in Yorkshire, 

caUad, 74-75 
Lung diseases, Irish plant cures for, 13 
Lyonnese, Cornwall, tradition of flood 



Magical ring worn by witches, 196 
" Kbilaga romns," Carnish childim'a 

game, HI 
Malay folk-lore, 328-331 
" Man wbo ncter tangbed," Forbidden 

Jloor story, 113, 116 
Manorial custom at Fenuuce, 111 
Mansfield (M. I.): on Chinete legend* 

and tupentitumt, 124-129 
Marazion, apparition at, 16; proTcrb 

connected with mayor, IS 
Marbles, Cornish boys' games pUjed 

with, 59, 60 
Marjoram, euro for indigestion, 13 
Marriage by captnro, dance typic&l of, 

among bill tribes of Assam, 278-376; 

see "Captnre" 
Marriage customs, American childt«n'a 

games connected witb, 134-139 \ 

Cbineae, 226-236 ; Cornish, at St. 

Keynes Well, 93, 216-217 
Marriages, sttperatitions connected with, 

Cornwall, 210; customs, 216-217; in 

CnldafF. Donegal, 332 ; in Sligo, 334 
JlaiTow-bone, payment of, by batchers 

to bailiff of the monor, 1 1 1 
Murshmallow, cure tor grnyel, 12 
MartLocngo-Cesareaco, Conntesa, od 

-Ve^ro Songt/rmn Barbadoe*, 5-10 
Martiniqne, apparition of FSre I^b^t 

in, 316 
Masks worn by dancsn Id LatbtUa 

Talley, 283 
May, snperstitionB connected witli, 

210-212 
May-pole donee, native Indian daiic« 

resembling, 247-248 
MsFor and corporation of Penzance, 

CDStom of, 108 
Meadow-sweet, cure for scrofula, 13 
Medical plants betieTod in by Irisb 

peasantry, 11-13 
Merlin's Cor, rock colled. 106 
Mermaids, belief in, in Cornwall, ISO ; 

by Indians of Guiana, 319 
carving of, in Zenoor 

Church, 98 
Mice. Comisb superstitijn about, 217 



Migration theotj of origin of folk- 

Ulei, 310, 342 
Milk drawn from cows by witcb with 

ropo and feutlierB. SI 
Mine fairies, Comiali, 198 
Minen' customs of Cornwall, 186, 18T 

snporslitiona abont " Morpho 

Cjprio " battorfly, 821 

Mote-lore, 257 

" Mole, tbe," origtii of. In Cornwall, 

37-38 
Molea, Comiah name for, 193 
Monteiro (Mies M.); I^rgendt and 

Popular TaUi pf the BaiqHe Peoplf, 

reriewed, 78-79 
Months, I nek J, for marriageB, 230 

ComiBh sajingB atKiat, IB2 

MonnmenU, ancient Comisb, reaott of 

fairies, 178 
Moon, gapeTsCitiooa connected with 

birth of childreo, 208 
new, aaporatitioDs abont, 218-219 

rays, waebing bands in, for 

charm, 200 

Moore, dreai of the, 286-288 
Morris-dance, English, derived from 

Hpinish, 299i in Herefordshire. 299 
" Moflqnito dance," American child- 

ron'i' game, 136 
" Mother Margarets," local name for 

flies, Cornwall, 187 
" Mother, mother, may I go out Co 

play V Comiah children's game, 6B- 



wall, 1 

Monmiog, periods of, in Chins, 239 
MnUein, cnre for diarrhota, 12 
Mnnicipal cnstom at Penzance, 108 
Marraj-Aynsley (Mrs, J. C.); on Some 

Mffutar and religiom daneet of per. 

fain primitive pei'plei in Ana and 

Africa, together mith their lur- 

f imili, 246-2G1, 2T3-3U 
Music and inTisibte mnsiciana, 1G6-167 
Mniical instrnmenta of people of Sptti 



Negro tradition of c 



Nelson's death first reported at Pen- 
zance, 109 

New year decorations in Japan, 1G4-16S 

New year's day, Chinese auperstitian 
abont, 129 

Newlyn, cnstom at wells in, 106 

News Rock, Scilly lilea, meeting place, 
22 

Night'jar, Malay tradition abont, 328 

Noah, tradition abont, 321 

" Nobody knowfl the trouble I'te seen," 
negro song, 132 

Numbere osed in folk-medicine, 265 

Oak tree at Boconnor, tradition of, 31; 

at Lanhadron Park, 32 
bearing strange leaves an ad- 
monition of death in Comwall, 32 
Oak and aah, witches' chair mode of, 2 
Oatha, forma of, among the Somali 

tribes, 322-324 
'■ Old witch," Cornish children's game, 

63-Bl 
Omeos, Cornwall, 181, 186, 187, 191, 

215-217, 220 
Ordeal, " ridinc; the hatch," 97 
by cot'k crowing practised in 

Towednack, Comwail,96j by fire, 97; 

bv tonch, 97 
Owla, hootini; of, enpcrstition, 353 
, Malay traditiona abont, 329 

Pacific, Sonth, folk-tales of, 264-267 
Palm Snoday, holy wells in Comwol] 

Tisiledon. 91 
Paper, strips of, hung at Chinese graves, 

246 
Parsley, cure for grave!, 13 
Peacock(E.)-onfiiWy(W«ijti/wi(r(e», 

157-159 
Peacock's plumes, legend of, 364 
Pence collccwd at church used as charm, 

206 
Pengeraick Castle, traditiona of, 16-17 
Penrhyn, tradition connected with, 28 
Penzance, traditiona at, IDT 
People spirited away by fairies, Corn- 
wall, 17S 
Perranzabnloe, loat church of, 93 
Pins nsed with shroud of dead body 

caose of ghost walking, 262 

used for core of evil eye, 194 

thrown into holy wells by Comiib 

people, 91 
Piper's Hole, Cornwall, tradition of. 
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Bplnntng done b; men uid women of 

psrties in Donegal, 3:12 

Spirits given to infant at binh, 331 
Spiti Tnllej, HimiJayas, dance by 
people of. 27D-2H1 




spitting D 
199 



inkling Tooms citb water, Cbic 
birth-cnstom. 222-233 

Stone, sacri'd, form of oatli among the 
Somali tribe, 322 

Stone-circlo at Boryan, tradition of 
origin of, 104-105 

Stones railed " apron strings " in Corn- 
wall, story of, 27 

Stones, holed, diaeases oared at, Corn- 
wall, 31 

Btorm-god, Comisli legend of, lOO'lO? 

Story-tellers among awrigines uf For- 

Strett^l! (Alma): Spaaith and Italian 

Ihlk-tanji, reviewed, 356-35 7 
Strain,'chftnna_^for cure of, Cornwall, 



" Styo " on eye, chann (or ci 



206 



Bof,2( 



Snicide, body of, buried ont of sigbt of 

laod and sea, lliO 
San day, superstitions about, 213 
Sweating sickness, care for, 265 
" Sweet pinks and roses," American 

children's game, 138 
Sweethearts, charms to obtain. 21G 
Sword dances by people of Ladakh 

lalley, 282 ; of the High Alps, 312- 

314 

Table Mfn. mytbicsl Saxon kings sud 
to bave dined ronnd, 101, 103 

Tablets, Chinese ancestral, 237 

" Take back," Barbadoes negro song, 8 

Tidland Church . bn tiding tradition, 26 

Tatik, impossible, set to ghost to per- 
form, 105 

performed by Trcgeagle, Comiab 

Blnebeord, 100-101 

T»jlor(G.): on f\Jk-tort. of aboriginal 
Formata,Vi%\Si 

Teething, cnre for. 267 

Tenure, land ■, see "Land" 

Tetlera, charms for core of, Cornwall, 
201 

Tbestrica! represents ti on h in Sonthern 
India by traTelling troupes, 247 

Thorn, cbBnnsforcure of, Cornwall, 200 

snspended over door, Chinese 

birth c ■ 



Thoasand and one Nighta, Forblddel 

Doonof, 112-121 
Threshing com. fairy employed al, ITl 
Thmsh, Indian, legend of. 334 
TintBgel, traditions of, 86 ; traiUtiai 

connected with bells, 33 
" Tolcam,'' tradition of rock railed. IM 
Toothache, ebarm fur cores o^ Cant, 

wall, 201 
TonnantU,curefoTUreTOi)Mtrticdon, I] 
Toncb, ordeal by, prMtiMd in Ofwn- 

wall, 97 
Towednnck, ordeal by cock-crowing in, 

96,97 
Treasaro, boried, tradition of neu 

Veryan, 30 ; at Pengcrsick Caatle, 1 7 

guarded by fairies, 186-186 

Trecarrfll, Cornwall, story of, 36 
Tree-spirits connection between ChinsM 

children and, 223-224 
worship among the Coorgig ol 

Sonthcru India, 261 
Trees, birda produced from, belief in 

Scotland, 262 
branches of, offered to rock 

spirits in Guiana, 31 S 
Tregeagle.Comiab Bluebeard tradition* 

o^ 99-100 
" Troy Town," popular name for intri- 
cate places in Cornwall, 45 
Tmro. ceremony of renewing water- 

Ifouuds of, 30-31 
" Two by two," American children'* 



Trior, 



1, 13T 



t^^ 



Ulster folk-lore, 66-68 

folk-medicine, 11-13 

Unicom, presented to children at' 



SOO 

Irish plant-cnre for. 13 

Water from font osed as charm, Corn- 
wall, 194 
WatereresB, cure for king's evil, 13 
Waterford, superstitions in, 72 ; witcll- 

craft in, 266-267 
Weather tore, Cornish sailon and 
fishermen's, 191 






Weather proierba, Comiah Bailors and 

Gshermeo'i, 181. 1»2, 21S 

rhyme, Cornish, 14 

Wodding cake, beliefs abont, 216 

ring, bslieta about, BIS 

Wedciings, MooriBh dancers hired for, 

288; Bee " Mnn-iftgo " 
" Weigh [ho batter, weigb the cheese," 

Comiah children's game, G8 
Wellington, SomOTMlshire, witches" 

ladder found at, 1-Q 
Wells, hoi;, in Roscommon, Ireland, 

West Indies, stable custom in, 31G 
Whooping congb, charms for rare of, 
207, 211, 212 

cured at Cornish holj wells, 

92 
Wilts, dance in Salisbarj Cathedral, 

303 
" Winkj-eye," Cornish hoj'a pune, 61 
Wise women believed in by Irish, 69 
Wishing stonea in Scilly Isles, 40 
Witchcraft, belief in, in Cornwall, 196 ; 
in Florence, 257-2G9 ; amongst the 
aboriginal Formosa, ISO ; amongst 
SomersettibircpeDple.lBl 1 in Water- 
ford, 266-267 ; remedy against, lOS 



consnlted by formots, Corn- 
wall, 193, 194. 196 

power of becoming toads pos- 
sessed by, 1 98 

- ladder found in Somerset- 
shire, 1-6, 81-84, 257-260, 364-3G6 

stories of, at Treaco, Corn- 
wall, 44 

early trials of, 167-159 

Wolf's dong, cnte for colic, 266 
Women, Hindu, dance performed by, 

263-264 
Women's parts in theatrical represen- 

tatinns taken by boya in Boutbem 

India, 247 
Wood (Rer. — ), Cotniah ghort layer, 

24-25 
Worms, Irish plant core for, 13 
" Wreckers,'* Cornish proTerb on, IS 
Wren, superstitious belief about, 213 

Yarrow, cnro for kidney disea^Ge, 13 
York, dancing in churches on Shrove 

Tuesday, 303 
Yorkshire, custom in, 74 
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